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TO VICTOR HUGO. 


Victor in Poesy, Victor in Romance, 
Cloud-weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears, 
French of the French, and Lord of human tears ; 
Child-lover ; Bard whose fame-lit laurels glance 
Darkening the wreaths of all that would advance, 
Beyond our strait, their claim to be thy peers ; 
Weird Titan by thy winter weight of years 
As yet unbroken, Stormy voice of France! 
Who dost not love our England—so they say ; 
I know not—England, France, all man to be 
Will make one people ere man’s race be run: 
And I, desiring that diviner day, 
Yield thee full thanks for thy full courtesy 
To younger England in the boy my son. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS BECKET! 


AmoneG the earliest efforts of the modern sacerdotal party in the 
Church of England was an attempt to re-establish the memory of the 
martyr of Canterbury. The sacerdotal party, so far as their objects 
were acknowledged, aspired only to liberate the Church from 
bondage to the State. The choice of Becket as an object of 
adoration was a tacit confession of their real ambition. The theory 
of Becket was not that the Church had a right to self-administration, 
but that the Church was the supreme administrator in this world, 
and perhaps in the next; that the secular sword as well as the 
spiritual had been delivered to Peter; and that the civil power 
existed only as the delegate of Peter’s successors. If it be true that 
the clergy are possessed in any real sense of supernatural powers ; if 
the ‘ keys,’ as they are called, have been actually granted to them; 
if through them, as the ordinary and appointed channel, the will of 
God is alone made known to mankind—then Becket was right, and 
the High Churchmen are right, and kings and cabinets ought to be 
superseded at once by commissions of bishops. If, on the other 
hand, the clergy are but like other orders of priesthoods in other ages 
and countries—mere human beings set apart for peculiar functions, 
and tempted by the nature of those functions into fantastic notions 
of their own consequence—then these recurring conflicts between 
Church and State resolve themselves into phenomena of social evolu- 
tion, the common sense of mankind exerting itself to control a ground- 
less assumption. To the student of human nature the story of such 
conflicts is always interesting—comedy and tragedy winding one into 
the other. They have furnished occasion for remarkable exhibitions 
of human character. And while Churchmen are raising up Becket 
as a brazen serpent, on which the world is to look to be healed of its 
incredulities, the incredulous world may look with advantage at him 
from its own point of view, and, if unconvinced that he was a saint, 
may still find instruction in a study of his actions and his fate. 


' Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. Edited 
by_James Craigie Robertson, Canon of Canterbury. Published under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls, 1876. 
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We take advantage, then, of the publication of new materials and 
the republication of old materials in an accessible form to draw a 
sketch of Becket as he appears to ourselves; and we must commence 
with an attempt to reproduce the mental condition of the times in 
which he lived. Human nature is said to be always the same. It is 
no less true that human nature is continuously changing. Motives 
which in one age are languid and even unintelligible have been in 
another alive and all-powerful. To comprehend these differences, to 
take them up into his imagination, to keep them present before him 
as the key to what he reads, is the chief difficulty and the chief duty 
of the student of history. 

Characteristic incidents, particular things which men representa- 
tive of their age indisputably did, convey a clearer idea than any 
general description. Let the reader attend to a few transactions 
which occurred either in Becket’s lifetime or immediately subsequent 
to it, in which the principal actors were persons known to himself. 

We select as the first a scene at Chinon in the year 1183. Henry 
Plantagenet, eldest son of Henry the Second, Prince of Wales as we 
should now call him, called then ‘ the young king,’ for he was crowned 
in his father’s lifetime, at that spot and in that year brought his dis- 
ordered existence to anend. His career had been wild and criminal. 
He had rebelled against his father again and again; again and 
again he had been forgiven. In a fit of remorse he had taken the 
cross, and intended to go to Jerusalem. He forgot Jerusalem in the 
next temptation. He joined himself to Lewis of France, broke 
once more into his last and worst revolt, and carried fire and sword 
into Normandy. He had hoped to bring the nobles to his side ; he 
succeeded only in burning towns and churches, stripping shrines, 
and bringing general hatred on himself. Finding, we are told, that 
he could not injure his father as much as he had hoped to do, he 
chafed himself into a fever, and the fever killed him. Feeling death 
to be near, he sent a message to his father begging to see him. The 
old Henry, after past experience, dared not venture. The prince (I 
translate literally from a contemporary chronicler )— 


then called his bishops and religious men to his side. He confessed his sins first in 
private, then openly to all who were present. He was absolved. He gave his 
cross to a friend to carry to the Holy Sepulchre. Then, throwing off his soft 
clothing, he put ona shirt of hair, tied a rope about his neck, and said to the 
bishops— 

‘ By this rope I deliver over myself, a guilty and unworthy sinner, to you the 
ministers of God. Through your intercession and of his own ineffable mercy, I 
beseech our Lord Jesus Christ, who forgave the thief upon the cross, to have pity 
on my unhappy soul.’ 

A bed of ashes had been prepared on the floor. 

‘ Drag me,’ he went on, ‘ by this rope out of this bed, and lay me on the ashes, 

The bishops did so. They placed at his head and at his feet two large square 
stones, and so he died. 


’ 


PP2 \ 
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There is one aspect of the twelfth century—the darkest crimes 
and the most real superstition side by side coexisting in the same 
character. 

Turn from Chinon to Oxford, and go back seventeen years, 
Men who had so little picy on themselves were as pitiless to others, 
We quote from Stowe. The story is authenticated by contemporary 
chroniclers. 


1166. There came into England thirty Germans, as well men as women, who 
called themselves Publicans. Their head and ruler, named Gerardus, was somewhat 
learned ; the residue very rude. They denied matrimony and the sacraments of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, with other articles. They being apprehended, the 
king caused a council to be called at Oxford, where the said Gerard answered for 
all his fellows, who being pressed with Scripture answered concerning their faith 
as they had been taught, and would not dispute thereof. After they could by no 
means be brought from their errours, the bishop gave sentence against them, and the 
king commanded that they should be marked with a hot iron in the forehead and 
whipped, and that no man should succour them with house-room or otherwise. 
They took their punishment gladly, their captain going before them singing, 
‘ Blessed are ye when men hate you.’ They were marked both in the forehead and 
the chin. Thus being whipped and thrust out in winter, they died with cold, no 
man relieving them. 


To the bishops of Normandy Henry Plantagenet handed the rope 
to drag him to his death-bed of ashes. Under sentence from the 
bishops of England these German heretics were left to a fate more 
piteous than the stake. The privilege and authority of bishops and 
clergy was Becket’s plea for convulsing Europe. What were the 
bishops and clergy like themselves? We will look at the bishops 
assembled at the Council of Westminster in the year1176. Cardinal 
Hugezun had come as legate from Rome. The council was attended 
by the two archbishops, each accompanied by his suffragans, the 
abbots, priors, and clergy of his province. Before business began, 
there arose dira lis et contentio, a dreadful strife and contention 
between these high personages as to which archbishop should sit 
on the cardinal’s right hand. Richard of Canterbury said the right 
was with him. Roger of York said the right was with him. Words 
turned to blows. The monks of Canterbury, zealous for their master, 
rushed upon the Archbishop of York, flung him down, kicked him, 
and danced upon him till he was almost dead. The cardinal wrung 
his hands, and charged the Archbishop of Canterbury with having set 
them on. The Archbishop of York made his way, bruised and 
bleeding, to the king. Both parties in the first heat appealed to the 
pope. Canterbury on second thoughts repented, went privately to 
the cardinal, and bribed him into silence. The appeal was with- 
drawn, the affair dropped, and the council went on with its work. 

So much for the bishops. We may add that Becket’s friend 
John of Salisbury accuses the Archbishop of York, on common 
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notoriety, of having committed the most infamous of crimes, and of 
having murdered the partners of his guilt to conceal it.? 

As to the inferior clergy, it might be enough to quote the 
language used about them at the conference at Montmiraux in 1169, 
where their general character was said to be atrocious, a great num- 
ber of them being church-robbers, adulterers, highwaymen, thieves, 
ravishers of virgins, incendiaries, and murderers.* For special illus- 
tration we take a visitation of St. Augustine’s Abbey at Canterbury 
in the year 1173, undertaken by the pope’s order. The visitors 
reported not only that the abbot was corrupt, extravagant, and 
tyrannical, but that he had more children than the patriarchs, in one 
village as many as ten or twelve bastards. ‘ Velut equus hinnit in 
feminas, they said, ‘adeo impudens ut libidinem nisi quam publi- 
caverit voluptuosam esse non reputet. Matres et earundem filias 


incestat pariter. Fornicationis abusum comparat necessitati.’ This 
precious abbot was the host and entertainer of the four knights when 


they came to Canterbury. 


From separate pictures we pass to a sketch of the condition of the 
Church of England written by a monk of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
a contemporary of Becket, when the impression of the martyrdom 
was fresh, and miracles were worked by his relics every day under the 
writer’s eyes. The monk’s name was Nigellus. He was precentor 
of the cathedral. His opinion of the wonders of which he was the 
witness may be inferred from the shrug of the shoulders with which, 
after describing the disorders of the times, he says that they were but 
natural, for the age of miracles was past. In reading him we feel that 
we are looking on the old England through an extremely keen pair of 
eyes. We discern too, perhaps, that he was a clever fellow, constitu- 
tionally a satirist, and disappointed of promotion, and we make the 
necessary allowances. Two of his works survive, one in verse, the 
other in serious prose. 

The poem, which is called Speculum Stultorwm (¢ The Looking- 
Glass of Fools’), contains the adventures of a monk who leaves his 
cloister to better his fortunes. The monk is introduced under the 
symbolic disguise of an ass. His ambition is to grow a longer tail, 
and he wanders unsuccessfully over Europe, meeting as many mis- 
fortunes as Don Quixote, in pursuit oi his object. Finally he arrives 


? John of Salisbury to the Archbishop of Sens, 1171. The Archbishop of York is 
spoken of under the name of Caiaphas. 

3 ¢Quum tamen clerici immundissimi et atrocissimi sunt, utpote qui ex magné& 
parte sacrilegi, adulteri, predones, fures, raptores virginum, incendiarii et homicids 
sunt.’—John of Salisbury to the Bishop of Exeter. Letters, 1169. 
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at Paris, where he resolves to remain and study, that at all events 
he may write after his name magister artium. The seven yeary 
course being finished, he speculates on his future career. He decides 
on the whole that he will be a bishop, and pictures to himseif the 
delight of his mother when she sees him in his pontificals. Sadly, 
however, he soon remembers that bishops were not made of such stuff 
as learned members of the universities. Bishops were born in barons’ 
castles, and named as children to the sees which they were to occupy, 
‘Little Bobby’ and ‘little Willy’ were carried to Rome in their 
nurses’ arms before they could speak or walk, to have the keys of 
heaven committed to them. So young were they sometimes that a wit 
said once that it could not be told whether the bishop elect was a boy 
or a girl. An abbey might suit better, he thought, and he ran over the 
various attractions of the different orders. All of them were more or 
less loose rogues, some worse, some better. On the whole the monk- 
ass concluded that he would found a new order, the rules of which 
should be compounded of the indulgences allowed to each of the rest. 
The pope would consent if approached with the proper temptations; 
and he was picturing to himself the delightful life which he was 
thenceforth to lead, when his master found him and cudgelled him 
back to the stable. 

More instructive, if less amusing, is the prose treatise Contra 
Curiales et Officiales clericos (‘Against Clerical Courtiers and 
Officials’), dedicated to De Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, Coeur de 
Lion’s chancellor, who was left in charge of the realm when Richard 
went to Palestine. De Longchamp’s rule was brief and stormy. It 
lasted long enough, however, to induce Nigellus to appeal to him for 
a reform of the Church, and to draw a picture of it which admirers 
of the ages of faith may profitably study. 

At whatever period we get a clear view of the Church of England, 
it was always in terrible need of reform. In the twelfth century it 


4 « Ante prius patrem primum matremque vocare 

Quam sciat, aut possit stare vel ire pedes, 

Suscipit ecclesiz claves animasque regendas. 
In cunis positus dummodo vagit adhuc 

Cum nutrice sud, Romam Robekinus adibit, 
Quem nova sive vetus sportula tecta feret ; 

Missus et in peram veniet Wilekinus in urbem, 
Curia Romana tota videbit eum. 

Impuberes pueros pastores ecclesiarum 
Vidimus effectos pontificesque sacros, 

Sic dixit quidam de quodam pontificando, 
Cum princeps regni solicitaret eum : 

«“ Est puer, et nondum discernere possumus utrum 
Femina vel mas est, et modo presul erit.”’ 

Satirical Poems of the Twelfth Century, vol. i. y. 106. 


5 «Omnes sunt fures, quccunque charactere sacro 
Signati veniant maznificentque Deum.’ 
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Let us look then at the 





has been held to have been at its best. 


actual condition of it. 
According to Nigellus, the Church benefices in England, almost 


without exception, were either sold by the patrons to the highest 
bidders, or were given by them to their near relations. The 
presentees entered into possession more generally even than the 
bishops when children. 

















Infants in cradles (says Nigeilus) are made archdeacons, that out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings praise may be perfected. The child is still at the breast 
and he isa priest of the Church. He can bind and loose before he can speak, 
and has the keys of heaven before he has the use of his understanding. At an 
age when an apple is more to him than a dozen churches, he is set to dispense 
the sacraments, and the only anxiety about him is a fear that he may die. He is 
Ife is idle and is never whipped. He goes to Paris to be 
polished, where he learns ‘the essentials of a gentleman’s education,’ dice and 
dominoes et cetera que sequuntur. He returns to England to hawk and hunt, and 
would that this were the worst ! but he has the forehead of a harlot, and knows not 
tobe ashamed. To such persons as these a bishop without scruple commits the charge 
of souls—to men who are given over to the flesh, who rise in the morning to eat, 
and sit down at evening to drink, who spend on loose women the offerings of the 
faithful, who do things which make their people blush to speak of them, while they 
themselves look for the Jordan to flow into their mouths, and expect each day to 
hear a voice say to them, ‘ Friend, go up higher.’ 










sent to no school. 
















Those who had no money to buy their way with, and no friends to 
help them, were obliged to study something. Having done with 
Paris they would go on to Bologna, and come back knowing medicine 
and law and speaking pure French and Italian. Clever fellows, so 
furnished, contrived to rise by pushing themselves into the service of 
bishop or baron, to whom ‘ they were as eyes to the blind and as feet 
to the lame.’ They managed the great man’s business; they took 
care of his health. They went to Rome with his appeals, undertook 
negotiations for him in foreign courts, and were repaid in time by 
prebends and rectories. Others, in spite of laws of celibacy, married 
a patron’s daughter, and gota benefice along with her. It was illegal, 
but the bishops winked at it. Others made interest at Rome with the 
cardinals, and by them were recommended home. Others contrived 
to be of use to the king. Once on the road to preferment the ascent 
was easy. The lucky ones, not content with a church or two, would 
have a benefice in every diocese in England, and would lie, cheat, 
‘forget God, and not remember man.’ Their first gains were spent 
in bribes to purchase more, and nothing could satisfy them. Fifteen 
or twenty rectories were not enough without a stall in each cathedral. 
Next must come a deanery, and then an archdeaconry, and then ‘ per- 
adventure God will yet add unto me something more.’ 

The ‘something more’ was of course a bishopric, and Nigellus 
proceeds to describe the methods by which such of these high offices 
were reached as had not been already assigned to favourites. The 
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prelates expectant hung about the court, making presents, giving 
dinners, or offering their services for difficult foreign embassies, 
Their friends meanwhile were on the watch for sees likely to be 
vacant, and inquiring into their values. The age and health of the 
present occupants were diligently watched; the state of their teeth, 
their eyes, their stomachs, and reported. disorders. If the accounts 
were conflicting, the aspirant would go himself to the spot under 
pretence of a pilgrimage. If the wretched bishop was found 
inconveniently vigorous, rumours were spread that he was shamming 
youth, that he was as old as Nestor, and was in his dotage ; if he was 
infirm, it was said that men ought not to remain in positions of 
which they could not discharge the duties; they should go intoa 
cloister. The king and the primate should see to it. 

If intrigue failed, another road was tried. The man of the 
world became a saint. He retired to one or other of his churches. 
He was weary of the earth and its vanities, and desired to spend his 
remaining days in meditating upon heaven. The court dress was 
laid aside. The wolf clothed himself in a sheepskin, and the talk 
was only of prayers and ostentatious charities. Beggars were fed in 
the streets, the naked were covered, the sick were visited, the dead 
were buried. The rosy face grew pale, the plump cheeks became 
thin, and the admiring public exclaimed, ‘ Who was like unto this 
man to keep the law of the Most High?’ Finally some religious 
order was entered in such a manner that it should be heard of 
everywhere. Vows were taken with an affectation of special aus- 
terities. The worthy person (who cannot see and hear him?) would 
then bewail the desolations of the Church, speak in a low sad voice, 
sigh, walk slowly, and droop his eyelids; kings were charged with 
tyranny, and priests with incontinency, and all this that it might be 
spoken of in high places, that, when a see was vacant at last, it might 
be said to him, ‘Friend, go up higher; “ he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.” ’ 

‘Such,’ said Nigellus, ‘are the steps in our days by which men go 
up into the house of the Lord.’ By one or other of these courses 
success was at last attained ; the recommendation of the Crown was 
secured, and the nomination was sent to the chapter. But the 
congé Wélire was not yet peremptory. The forms of liberty still 
retained some shadow of life in them, and fresh efforts were required 
to obtain the consent of the electors. The religious orders were the 
persons used on these occasions to produce the required effect ; and 
flights of Templars, Cistercians, Carthusians, hurried to the cathedral 
city to persuade the canons that the pastor whom they had never 
seen or never heard of, except by rumour, had more virtues than 
existed together in any other human being. Nigellus humorously 
describes the language in which these spiritual jackals portrayed their 
patron’s merits. 
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He is a John the Baptist for sanctity,a Cato for wisdom, a Tully for eloquence, 
a Moses for meekness, a Phinees for zeal, an Abraham for faith, Elect him only, 
and he is all that you can desire. You ask what he has done to recommend him. 
Granted that he has done nothing, God can raise sons to Abraham out of the stones. 
He is a boy, you say, and too young for such an office—Daniel was a boy when he 
saved Susannah from the elders. He is of low birth—you are choosing a successor 
to a fisherman, not an heir to Cesar. He is a dwarf—Jeremiah was not large. He 
is illiterate—Peter and Andrew were not philosophers when they were called to 
be apostles. He can speak no English—Augustine could speak no English, yet 
Augustine converted Britain. He is married and has a wife—the apostles ordered 
such to be promoted. He has divorced his wife—Christ separated St. John from 
his bride. He is immoral—so was St. Boniface. He is a fool—God has chosen 
the foolish things of this world to confound the wise. He is a coward--St. Joseph 
wasacoward. He isa glutton and a wine-bibber—so Christ was said to be. He 
is a sluggard—St. Peter could not remain for an hour awake. He is a striker— 
Peter struck Malchus. He is quarrelsome—Paul quarrelled with Barnabas. He is 
disobedient to his superiors—Paul withstood Peter. He is a man of blood—Moses 
killed the Egyptian. He is blind—so was Paul before he was converted. He is 
dumb—Zacharias was dumb. He is all faults, and possesses not a single virtue— 
God will make his grace so much more to abound in him. 





Such eloquence and such advocates were generally irresistible. 
If, as sometimes happened, the Crown had named a person excep- 
tionally infamous, or if the chapter was exceptionally obdurate, other 
measures lay behind. Government officers would come down and talk 
of enemies to the commonwealth. A bishop of an adjoining see 
would hint at excommunication. The canons were worked on 
separately, bribed, coaxed, or threatened. The younger of them were 
promised the places of the seniors. The seniors were promised fresh 
offices for themselves, and promotion for their relations. If there 
were two candidates and two parties, both sides bribed, and the 
longest purse gained the day. Finally the field was won. Decent 
members of the chapter sighed over the disgrace, but reflected that 
miracles could not be looked for. The see could not remain vacant 
till a saint could be found to fill it. They gave their voices as 
desired. The choice was declared, the bells rang, the organ pealed, 
and the choir chanted Te Deum. 

The one touch necessary to complete the farce was then added :— 


The bishop elect, all in tears for joy, exclaims, ‘Depart from me, for I am a 
sinful man. Depart from me, for I am unworthy. I cannot bear the burden which 
you lay upon me. Alas for my calamity! Let me alone, my beloved brethren— 
let me alone in my humble state. You know not what you do.’ . . . He falls back 
and affects to swoon. He is borne to the archbishop to be consecrated. Other 
bishops are summoned to assist, and all is finished.” 


The scene now changed. The object was gained, the mask was 





6 «Non sunt hec miraculorum tempora.’ 
7 Now and then it happened that bishops refused to attend on these occasions, 
when the person to be consecrated was notoriously infamous. Nigellus says that one 
bishop at least declined to assist at the consecration of Roger, Archbishop of York. 
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dropped, and the bishop, having reached the goal of his ambition, could 
afford to show himself in his true colours. 


He has bound himself (goes on Nigellus) to be a teacher of his flock. How can 
he teach those whom he sees but once a year, and not a hundredth part of whom he 
even sees at all? If anyone in the diocese wants the bishop, he is told the bishop 
is at court on affairs of state. He hears a hasty mass once a day, non sine tedio 
(not without being bored). The rest of his time he gives to business or pleasure, 
and is not bored. The rich get justice from him; the poor get no justice. If his 
metropolitan interferes with him, he appeals to Rome, and Rome protects him if he 
is willing to pay for it. At Rome the abbot buys his freedom from the ccntrol of 
the bishop; the bishop buys his freedom from the control of the archbishop. The 
bishop dresses as the knights dress. When his cap is on you cannot distinguish him 
at council froma peer. The layman swears, the bishop swears, and the bishop 
swears the hardest. The layman hunts, the bishop hunts. The layman hawks, 
the bishop hawks. Bishop and layman sit side by side at council and Treasury 
boards. Bishop and layman ride side by side into battle. What will not bishops do ? 
Was ever crime more atrocious than that which was lately committed in the 
church at Coventry? ® When did pagan ever deal with Christian as the bishop 
did with the monks? I, Nigellus, saw with my own eyes, after the monks were 
ejected, harlots openly introduced into the cloister and chapter house to lie all 
night there, as in a brothel, with their paramours.'? Such are the works of bishops 
in these days of ours. This is what they do, or permit to be done; and so cheap 
has grown the dignity of the ecclesiastical order that you will easier find a cow- 
herd well educated than a presbyter, and an industrious duck than a literate 
parson. 


So far Nigellus. We are not to suppose that the state of the 
Church had changed unfavourably in the twenty years which followed 
Becket’s martyrdom, or we should have to conclude that the spiritual 
enthusiasm which the martyrdom undoubtedly excited had injured, 
and not improved, public morality. ‘ 

The prelates and clergy with whom Henry the Second contended, 
if different at all from those of the next generation, must have been 
rather worse than better, and we cease to be surprised at the language 
in which the king spoke of them at Montmiraux. 

Speaking generally, at the time when Becket declared war 
against the State, the Church, from the Vatican to the smallest 
archdeaconry, was saturated with venality. The bishops were mere 


8 Even in the discharge of their special functions the spiritual character was 
scarcely more apparent. When they went on visitation, and children were brought 
to them to be confirmed, they gave a general blessing and did not so much as alight 
from their horses. Becket was the only prelate who observed common decency on 
these occasions, ‘Non enim erat ei ut plerisque, immo ut fere omnibus episcopis 
moris est, ministerium confirmationis equo insidendo peragere, sed ob sxcramenti 
venerationem equo desilire et stando pueris manum imponere.’ (Materials for the 
History of Thomas Becket, vol. ii. p. 164.) 

® In the year 1191, Hugh, Bishop of Coventry, violently expelled the monks from 
the cathedral there, and instituted canons in their places. 

0 «Testis mihi Deus est quod dolens et tristis admodum refero quod in ecclesia 
Coventrensi oculis propriis aspexi. In claustro et capitulo vidi ego et alii nonnulli 
ejectis monachis meretrices publice introductas et toté nocte cum lenonibus decubare 


sicut in Jupanari.’ 
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men of the world. The Church benefices were publicly bought and 
sold, given away as a provision to children, or held in indefinite 
numbers by ambitious men who cared only for wealth and power. 
The mass of the common clergy were ignorant, dissolute, and lawless, 
unable to be legally married, and living with concubines in contempt 
or evasion of their own rules. In character and conduct the laity 
were superior to the clergy. They had wives, and were therefore less 
profligate. They made no pretensions to mysterious power and 
responsibilities, and therefore they were not hypocrites. They were 
violent, they were vicious, yet they had the kind of belief in the 
truth of religion which bound the rope about young Henry’s neck 
and dragged him from his bed to die upon the ashes, which sent them 
in tens of thousands to perish on the Syrian sands to recover the 
sepulchre of Christ from the infidel. The life beyond the grave was 
as assured to them as the life upon earth. In the sacraments 
and in the priest’s absolution lay the one hope of escaping eternal 
destruction. And while they could feel no respect for the clergy as 
men, they feared their powers and reverenced their office. Both of 
laity and clergy the religion was a superstition, but in the laity the 
superstition was combined with reverence, and implied a real belief 
in the divine authority which it symbolised. The clergy, the 
supposed depositaries of the supernatural qualities assigned to them, 
found it probably more difficult to believe in themselves, and the 
unreality revenged itself upon their natures. 

Bearing in mind these qualities in the two orders, we proceed to 


the history of Becket. 


Thomas Becket was born in London in the year 1118." His 
father, Gilbert Becket, was a citizen in moderate circumstances.'? His 
name denotes Saxon extraction. Few Normans as yet were to be found 
in the English towns condescending to trade. Of his mother nothing 
authentic is known,'* except that she was a religious woman who 
brought up her children in the fear of God. Many anecdotes are 
related of his early years, but the atmosphere of legend in which his 
history was so early enveloped renders them all suspicious. His 
parents, at any rate, both died when he was still very young, leaving 
him, ill provided for, to the care of his father’s friends. One of them, 
a man of wealth, Richard de PAigle, took charge of the tall, hand- 


” Or 1119. The exact date is uncertain. 

12 «Nec omnino infimi ’ are Becket’s words as to the rank of his parents. 

18 The story that she was a Saracen isa late legend. Becket was afterwards 
taunted with the lowness of his birth. The absence of any allusion to a fact so 
curious if it was true, either in the taunt or in Becket’s reply to it, may be taken as 


conclusive. 
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some, clever lad. He was sent to school at Merton Abbey, in Surrey, 
and afterwards to Oxford. In his vacations he was thrown among 
young men of rank and fortune, hunting and hawking with them, 
cultivating his mind with the ease of conscious ability, and doubtless 
not inattentive to the events which were going on around him. In 
his nursery he must have heard of the sinking of the White Ship in 
the Channel with Henry the First’s three children, Prince William, 
his brother Richard, and their sister. When he was seven years old, 
he may have listened to the jests of the citizens at his father’s table 
over the misadventure in London of the cardinal legate, John of 
Crema. The legate had come to England to preside at a council 
and pass laws to part the clergy from their wives. While the council 
was going forward, his Eminence was himself detected in re mere- 
tricia, to general astonishment and scandal. In the same year the 
Emperor Henry died. His widow, the English Matilda, came home, 
and was married again soon after to Geoffrey of Anjou. In 1134 
the English barons swore fealty to her and her young son, afterwards 
King Henry the Second. The year following her father died. Her 
cousin, Stephen of Blois, broke his oath and seized the crown, and 
general distraction and civil war followed, while from beyond the 
seas the Levant ships, as they came up the river, brought news of 
bloody battles in Syria and slaughter of Christians and infidels. To 
live in stirring times is the best education of a youth of intellect. 
After spending three years in a house of business in the City, Becket 
contrived to recommend himself to Theobald, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The archbishop saw his talents, sent him to Paris, and thence 
to Bologna to study law, and employed him afterwards in the most 
confidential negotiations. The description by Nigellus of the gene- 
ration of a bishop might have been copied line for line from Becket’s 
history. The question of the day was the succession to the crown. 
Was Stephen’s son, Eustace, the heir? Or was Matilda’s son, Henry 
of Anjou? Theobald was for Henry, so far as he dared to show 
himself. Becket was sent secretly to Rome to move the pope. The 
struggle ended with a compromise. Stephen was to reign for his 
life. Henry was peaceably to follow him. The arrangement might 
have been cut again by the sword. But Eustace immediately after- 
wards died. In the same year Stephen followed him, and Henry the 
Second became king of England. With‘all these intricate negotia- 
tions the future martyr was intimately connected, and by his re- 
markable talents especially recommended himself to the new king. 
No one called afterwards to an important position had better oppor- 
tunities of acquainting himself with the spirit of the age, or the 
characters of the principal actors in it.“ If his services were valu- 

4 Very strange things were continually happening. In 1154 the Archbishop of 


York was poisoned in the Eucharist by some of his clergy. ‘Eodem anno Wilhel- 
mus Eboracensis archiepiscopus, proditione clericorum suorum post perceptionem 
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able, his reward was magnificent. He was not a priest, but, again 
precisely as Nigellus describes, he was loaded with lucrative Church 
benefices. He was Provost of Beverley, he was Archdeacon of 
Canterbury, he was rector of an unknown number of parishes, and 
had stalls in several cathedrals. It is noticeable that afterwards, in 
the heat of the battle in which he earned his saintship, he was so far 
from looking back with regret on this accumulation of preferments 
that he paraded them as an evidence of his early consequence.'® A 
greater rise lay immediately before him. Henry the Second was 
twenty-two years old at, his accession. At this time he was the 
most powerful prince in Western Europe. He was Duke of Nor- 
mandy and Count of Anjou. His wife Eleanor, the divorced queen 
of Lewis of France, had brought with her Aquitaine and Poitou. 
The reigning pope, Adrian the Fourth, was an Englishman, and, to 
the grief and perplexity of later generations of Irishmen, gave the 
new king permission to add the Island of the Saints to his already 
vast dominions. Over Scotland the English monarchs asserted a 
semi-feudal sovereignty, to which Stephen, at the battle of the 
Standard, had given a semblance of reality. Few English princes 
have commenced their career with fairer prospects than the second 


Henry. 
The state of England itself demanded his first attention. The 


usurpation of Stephen had left behind it a legacy of disorder. The 


authority of the Crown had been shaken. The barons, secure behind 
the walls of their castles, limited their obedience by their inclinations. 
The Church, an imperiwm in imperio, however corrupt in practice, 
was aggressive as an institution, and was encroaching on the State 
with organised system. The principles asserted by Gregory the 
Seventh had been establishing themselves gradually for the past 
century, and in theory were no longer questioned. The power of the 
Crown, it was freely admitted, was derived from God. As little was 
it to be doubted that the clergy were the ministers of God in a 
nearer and higher sense than a layman could pretend to be, holding 
as they did the power of the keys, and able to punish disobedience 
by final exclusion from heaven. The principle was simple. The 
application only was intricate. The clergy, though divine as an 
order, were as frail in their individual aspect as common mortals, as, 
ambitious, as worldly, as licentious, as unprincipled, as violent, as 
wicked, as much needing the restraint of law and the policeman as 


Eucharistiz infra ablutiones liquore lethali infectus, extinctus est.’ (Hoveden, vol.i, 
p. 213.) Becket could not fail to have heard of this piece of villany and to have 
made his own reflections upon it. 

8 Foliot, Bishop of London, told him that he owed his rise in life to the king. 
Becket replied: ‘Ad tempus quo me rex ministeric suo prestitit, archidia¢onatus 
Cantuarensis, prepositura Beverlaci, plurime ecclesiz, prebendz nonnylle, alia 
etiam non pauca que nominis mei erant possessio tunc temporis, adeo tenuem ut 


dicis, quantum ad ca que mundi sunt, contradicunt me fuisse.’ 
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their secular brethren, perhaps needing it more. How was the law 
to be brought to bear on a class of persons who claimed to be 
superior to law? King Henry’s piety was above suspicion, but he 
was at all points a sovereign, especially impatient of anarchy, 
The conduct of too many ecclesiastics, regular and secular alike, 
was entirely intolerable, and a natural impatience was spreading 
through the country, with which the king perhaps showed early 
symptoms of sympathising. Archbishop Theobald, at any rate, was 
uneasy at the part which he might take, and thought that he needed 
some one at his side to guide him in salutary courses. At Theobald’s 
instance, in the second year of Henry’s reign, Becket became Chan- 
cellor of England, being then thirty-seven years old. 

In his new dignity he seemed at first likely to disappoint the 
archbishop’s expectations of him. Some of his biographers, indeed, 
claim as his perpetual merit that he opposed the bestias curia, or 
court wild beasts, as churchmen called the anticlerical party. John 
of Salisbury, on the other hand, describes him as a magnificent 
trifler, a scorner of law and the clergy, and given to scurrilous jesting 
at laymen’s parties.'© At any rate, except in the arbitrariness of his 
character, he showed no features of the Becket of Catholic tradition. 

Omnipotent as Wolsey after him, he was no less magnificent 
in his outward bearing. His dress was gorgeous, his retinue of 
knights as splendid as the king’s. His hospitalities were boundless. 
His expenditure was enormous. How the means for it were supplied 
is uncertain. The revenue was wholly in his hands. The king was 
often on the continent, and at such times the chancellor governed 
everything. He retained his Church benefices—the archdeaconry of 
Canterbury certainly, and probably the rest. Vast sums fell irregu- 
‘larly into Chancery from wardships and vacant sees and abbeys. All 
these Becket received, and never accounted for the whole of them. 
Whatever might be the explanation, the wealthiest peer in Eng- 
land did not maintain a more costly household, or appear in public 
with a more princely surrounding. 

Of his administration his adoring and admiring biographer, the 
monk Grim, who was present at his martyrdom, draws a more than 
unfavourable picture, and even charges him with cruelty and ferocity. 
* The persons that he slew,’ says Grim, ‘the persons that he robbed 
of their property, no one can enumerate. Attended by a large 
company of knights, he would assail whole communities, destroy 
cities and towns, villages and farms, and, without remorse or pity, 
would give them to devouring flames,’ '7 

1° «Dum magnificus erat nugator in curid,dum legis videbatur contemptor et 


cleri, dum scurriles cum potentioribus sectabatur ineptias, magnus habebatur, 
clarus erat et acceptus omnibus.’—John of Salisbury to the Bishop of Exeter. 
Letters, L166. 

 ¢Quantis autem necem, quantis rerum omnium proscriptionem intulerit, quis 
enumeret? Valid4 namque stipatus militum manu civitates aggressus est. Delevit 
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Such words give a new aspect to the demand afterwards made 
that he should answer for his proceedings as chancellor, and lend a 
new meaning to his unwillingness to reply. At this period the 
only virtue which Grim allows him to have preserved unsullied was 


his chastity. 

In foreign politics he was meanwhile as much engaged as ever. 
The anomalous relations of the king with Lewis the Seventh, whose 
yassal he was for his continental dominions, while he was his superior 
in power, were breaking continually into quarrels, and sometimes 
into war. The anxiety of Henry, however, was always to keep the 
peace, if possible. In 1157 Becket was sent to Paris to negotiate 
an alliance between the Princess Margaret, Lewis’s daughter, and 
Henry’s eldest son. The prince was then seven years old, the little 
lady was three. Three years later they were actually married, two 
cardinals, Henry of Pisa and William of Pavia, coming as legates 
from the pope to be present on the august occasion. France and 
England had been at that time drawn together by a special danger 
which threatened Christendom. In 1159 Pope Adrian died. Alex- 
ander the Third was chosen to succeed him with the usual formalities, 
but the election was challenged by Frederic Barbarossa, who set up 
an antipope. The Catholic Church was split in two. Frederic in- 
vaded Italy, Alexander was driven out of Rome and took shelter in 
France at Sens. Henry and Lewis gave him their united support, 
and forgot their own quarrels in the common cause. Henry, it was 
universally admitted, was heartily in earnest for Pope Alexander. 
The pope, on his part, professed a willingness and an anxiety to be of 
corresponding service to Henry. The king considered the moment 
a favourable one for taking in hand the reform of the clergy, not as 
against the Holy See, but with the Holy See in active cooperation 
with him. On this side he anticipated no difficulty if he could find 
a proper instrument at home, and that instrument he considered 
himself to possess in his chancellor. Where the problem was to 
reconcile the rights of the clergy with the law of the land, it 
would be convenient, even essential, that the chancellorship and 
the primacy should be combined in the same person. Barbarossa 
was finding the value of such a combination in Germany, where, 
with the Archbishop of Cologne for a chancellor of the Empire, he 
was carrying out an ecclesiastical revolution. 

It is not conceivable that on a subject of such vast importance 
the king should have never taken the trouble to ascertain Becket’s 
views. The condition of the clergy was a pressing and practical 
perplexity. Becket was his confidential minister, the one person 
whose advice he mest sought in any difficulty, and on whose judg- 
ment he most relied. Lecket, in all probability, must have led the 


urbes et oppida; villas et predia absque miserationis intuitu voraci consumpsit 
incendio.’—Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, vol. ii, pp. 364-5. 
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king to believe that he agreed withhim. There can beno doubt what- 
ever that he must have allowed the king to form his plans without 
having advised him against them, and without having cautioned him 
that from himself there was to be looked for nothing but opposition. 
The king, in fact, expected no opposition. So far as he had known 
Becket hitherto, he had known him as a statesman and a man of the 
world. If Becket had ever in this capacity expressed views un- 
favourable to the king’s intentions, he would not have failed to 
remind him of it in their subsequent controversy. That he was 
unable to appeal for such a purpose to the king’s recollection must 
be taken as a proof that he never did express unfavourable views, 
If we are not to suppose that he was deliberately insincere, we may 
believe that he changed his opinion in consequence of the German 
schism. But even so an honourable man would have given his 
master warning of the alteration, and it is certain that he did not. 
He did, we are told, feel some scruples. The ecclesiastical conscience 
had not wholly destroyed the human conscience, and the king had 
been a generous master to him. But his difficulties were set aside by 
the casuistries of a Roman legate. Archbishop Theobald died when 
the two cardinals were in Normandy for the marriage of Prince Henry 
and the Princess Margaret. There was a year of delay before the 
choice was finally made. Becket asked the advice of Cardinal Henry 
of Pisa. Cardinal Henry told him that it was for the interest of the 
Church that he should accept the archbishopric, and that he need not 
communicate convictions which would interfere with his appointment. 
They probably both felt that, if Becket declined, the king would find 
some other prelate who would be more pliant in his hands. Thus at 
last the decision was arrived at. The Empress Matilda warned her 
son against Becket’s dangerous character, but the warning was in 
vain. The king pressed the archbishopric on Becket, and Becket 
accepted it. The Chief Justice Richard de Luci went over with 
three bishops to Canterbury in the spring of 1162 to gain the consent 
of the chapter ; the chapter yielded not without reluctance. The clergy 
of the province gave their acquiescence at a council held afterwards 
at Westminster, but with astonishment, misgiving, and secret com- 
plaints. Becket at this time was not even a priest, and was known 
only to the world as an unscrupulous and tyrannical minister. The 
consent was given, however. The thing was done. On the 2nd of 
June (1162) Becket received his priest’s orders from the Bishop of 
Rochester. On the 3rd he was consecrated in his own cathedral. 


J. A. FRoupe. 
(To be continued.) 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


‘Does the organisation of this vast metropolis, which is constantly changing, justify 
so enormous an expenditure as is contemplated for a site which, twenty years 
hence, may be the least accessible part of town? Alas for the Royal Com- 
mission! They have sunk the money with which they were entrusted in a 
land speculation, and they will never get it back again. I mourn over the 
150,000/., the shilling surplus of the masses, sunk in a cabbage-garden at 


Kensington Gore.’ 


In these words, with many others of similar doleful import, did a 
distinguished authority and critic give vent to his opinions in January 
1853, immediately after the publication of the report of the Royal 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, in which it was announced 
that the surplus profits of that Exhibition had been invested in the 
purchase of a large extent of land at Kensington Gore. The object 


of the present article is to give a short summary of the proceedings 
of the Commissioners in connection with this estate, in respect of 
which much misapprehension has always prevailed. 

It is difficult for those of the present generation who only know 
the district as it now stands, with its spacious roads, stately houses, 
and numerous public buildings, to picture to themselves its ap- 
pearance a quarter of a century ago, when first purchased by the 
Commissioners. At that time no carriage thoroughfare from north 
to south existed between Albert Gate and the Gloucester Road, a 
distance of just a mile ; the whole frontage to Hyde Park consisted 
of a few old-fashioned houses, to most of which large gardens in the 
rear were attached, the two best known being Gore House and Grove 
House; a crooked footpath, bordered by high poplars, called Gore 
Lane, traversed the whole estate in a diagonal direction from Ken- 
sington to Brompton ; two or three acres in the centre of the present 
Horticultural Gardens were devoted to the purpose of beating the 
carpets of the West-end aristocracy; the bulk of the property 
fulfilled the humble but useful functions of market-gardens (the 
cabbage-garden, in fact, so pathetically lamented in the extract 
above quoted); the secluded region of Brompton Park, with its fine 
old trees, and quaint dwellings which formed the favourite abodes 
of leading actors, occupied the site of the now world-known’ South 
Kensington Museum; and, in short, silence and solitude /reigned 

Vou. I.—No. 4. QQ 
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throughout a region which has since been visited by nearly 30,000,000 
seekers after pleasure and instruction. 

It is entirely owing to the foresight and cool judgment of the 
Prince Consort, combined with his anxiety to make provision for 
long-needed public wants, and to anticipate their future development, 
that this large tract of land was rescued from the hands of a troop 
of speculative builders, all working for their own personal interests, 
and without the slightest unity of design, and preserved as an 
additional lung to London, in addition to forming a centre ronnd 
which a new quartier has sprung up, of a far higher class than 
would otherwise have been the case. He had noted the constant 
tendency of society to travel westward, and I remember his once 
saying that not very much more than a century ago, George the Third 
had been offered the freehold of the whole area of land from Hyde Park 
Corner to Chelsea Bridge for 60,000/., a sum representing the merest 
fraction of its present annual value. The judgment of our critic 
already cited, to the effect that the Commissioners have wasted their 
funds in a ruinous land speculation, is best controverted by the fact 
that their property may now be valued at, and could, if necessary, be 
resold for, fully five or six times its original cost less than twenty- 
five years ago.” 

The original report of the Commissioners, announcing the pur- 
chase of the estate, and setting forth the purposes to which they 
proposed that it should be applied, was published in November 
1852. It is remarkable that of the thirty distinguished men, headed 
by the Prince Consort, by whom that report was signed, no less than 
twenty-three are now numbered with the dead. The Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, Lords Granville, Overstone, and Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
Thomas Bazley, and Mr. T. F. Gibson, alone remain as the connect- 
ing links with the days of the first great Exhibition. 

The ultimate net profits of that Exhibition, which was visited by 
more than 6,000,000 persons, and the often-told history of which 
need not be here repeated, amounted to about 186,000/., a sum not 
only remarkable in itself, but standing in singular contrast to the 
results of all subsequent similar international displays. The gross 
receipts were 518,000/., and the expenses 332,000/. As might be 
expected, the claimants for a share in the distribution of so rich a 

1 A long list might be made of the distinguished persons who have at different 
times lived on various parts of this estate. It may suffice to mention, at the Ken- 
sington Gore end, John Wilkes, Sir Philip Francis, Wilberforce, Whitbread, Lady 
Blessington, Count D’Orsay, and, more recently, Lady Franklin. At the Brompton 
end dwelt Oliver Cromwell, in whose honour the present Cromwell Road received 
its name at the special desire of the Prince Consort. And in Cromwell House, whither 
he had been moved for the sake of the noted pure air of the district, died Richard 
Burke in the arms of his father, his early death giving birth to some of the finest 


and most pathetic passages in the great statesman’s writings. 
2 The report that the Prince Consort had large private property in the neighbour- 
hood of the Kensington Gore Estate was entirely unfounded. 
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booty were legion. The Royal Warrant establishing the Commission 
had made no provision for so unlooked-for a contingency, and those 
who had guaranteed the funds necessary for starting the Exhibition, 
and who ran all the risk of loss in connection with it, were too 
public-spirited to seek to derive any profit from its well-earned 
success. 

It was obvious to the Commissioners that such an opportunity of 
effecting some permanent public good by the utilisation of this large 
surplus fund ought not to be lost, and, pending their final decision, 
the Queen was graciously pleased to grant to them, on their applica- 
tion, a supplementary charter, dated the 2nd of December, 1851, 
incorporating them as a permanent body, with authority to fill up 
any vacancies, and also to add to their number, and giving them 
unlimited power to dispose of the surplus in the furtherance of any 
plans that might be devised by them, to invest it as they thought 
fit, to receive contributions in aid, to maintain and direct any esta- 
blishment or institution to be founded in pursuance of such plans, 
and especially to purchase and hold lands to an unlimited extent, 
‘to be from time to time appropriated, sold, leased, or otherwise 
applied or disposed of, in all respects as the Commissioners shall 
think fit.’ 

A working committee, presided over by the Prince Consort, was 
appointed by the Commissioners to elaborate for their consideration a 
plan for dealing with the surplus, in accordance with the provisions 
of the new charter. This committee laboured for many months in 
the discharge of its duties, the lion’s share of the work falling on its 
chairman. It is difficult to describe the energy with which the Prince 
devoted himself to what was to him a very labour of love. During 
that time my post as secretary to the Commission brought me into 
almost daily contact with him. A large portion of the report pre- 
sented by the committee to the Commission, and adopted by the 
latter, with a few trifling alterations, as their own report to the Crown, 
was his own composition, written down by me at his dictation, and it 
has always been looked upon as a masterly production. 

It was evident that, large as was the amount of the surplus in 
itself, it could only be of small advantage if frittered away in driblets 
all over the country, as was strongly urged upon the Commissioners 
from many quarters. Another favourite plan of applying it towards 
the permanent maintenance of the Exhibition Building was disposed 
of by a decision of the House of Commons; for, although its reten- 
tion for a year, whilst the subject was being investigated, was voted- 


the Crystal Palace Company for 70,000/., re-erected at Sy efham, 
and reopened with a State ceremony on the 10th of June, BS 
Various causes combined to suggest the purchase of 
QQ2 
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true solution of the problem. Many of the leading provincial towns 
urged upon the Commissioners the establishment of a central College 
of Arts and Manufactures, in connection with provincial schools, for 
which purpose the provision of an adequate site was indispensable, 
The great advantage that would be derived from affording the means 
of placing in juxtaposition the numerous scattered institutions in the 
metropolis, whether governmental or private, which had in view the 
advancement of science and art in their various branches, presented 
itself strongly to the committee, who obtained returns showing that 
there then existed about a hundred separate societies in London 
alone, devoted to those purposes, expending amongst them no less 
than 160,000/. a year, a large portion of which was spent in house- 
rent, taxes, &c., on which a vast saving might be made under a 
system of combination which could only be realised by the possession 
of acommon site. The national institutions scattered over the town, 
having similar objects in view, namely, the British Museum, the 
National Gallery, the Museum of Practical Geology and School of 
Mines, and the School of Design at Somerset House, involved a public 
outlay of 95,000/. a year, making altogether a quarter of a million 
sterling annually expended in London alone for purposes of science 
and art, under no common plan, and producing under a system of 
isolation comparatively little direct benefit to industry. 

Whilst these and similar considerations pointed out to the Com- 
missioners the importance of providing a site on which might be 
established a central institution, in connection with similar bodies in 
the provinces, which might ‘ serve to increase the means of industrial 
education, and extend the influence of science and art on productive 
industry,’ numerous cases came under their notice in which public 
and private institutions already existing were seriously hampered in 
their development and utility by an entire absence of the means of 
extension on the sites then occupied by them, whilst some of them, 
such as the School of Design, and various learned societies at Somerset 
House, had no permanent locality at all insured to them. 

The supposed necessity of procuring, without loss of time, a site 
for a new National Gallery, had much influence on the decision of 
the Commissioners to purchase as extensive a tract of ground as their 
funds allowed. A Royal Commission had reported in 1851 in favour 
of a site in the neighbourhood of Hyde Park and Kensington, not 
only on account of the dry character of the soil, but also because 
‘those large open spaces afford a present security against the incon- 
veniences to which the National Gallery is exposed, and are the only 
grounds which remain safe for future years amidst the growth of the 
metropolis.’ The Government bad accordingly been in negotiation 
for the purchase of the Gore House Estate, but for some cause or 
other the negotiation fell through. The Commissioners then stepped 
in, and succeeded in effecting its purchase for 60,0001., thus securing 
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as the starting point of their purchases 214 acres of land directly 
facing the park, and with a frontage of between 500 and 600 feet. 
The Albert Hall now stands upon this ground. It will be seen that 
the land in question, the most valuable of the whole estate, thus cost 
about 2,800/. an acre. A short time since the Commissioners dis- 
posed of the portion of this land which lies to the east of the Albeit 
Hall at a price representing considerably more than 50,000/. an acre 
—a striking proof of the wisdom of the policy which dictated the 
investment of the Exhibition surplus in the purchase of land. 

In buying the Gore House Estate with the view of offering to the 
Government a site on it for the new National Gallery, with ample 
surrounding space and practically unlimited means of future exten- 
sion, the Commissioners had not the slightest personal preference for 
that or for any other particular site for the development of their 
plans. It was simply a question of possibilities. Over twenty acres 
of building land at the distance of a mile from Hyde Park Corner are 
not in the market every day, especially land facing the Royal parks; 
but when it was a question of securing the means of developing a 
comprehensive scheme, providing not only for present, but for future 
public wants, a far larger extent of ground than twenty acres was 
required, and, as that further tract of land, still unbuilt upon, did in 
fact exist immediately contiguous to the Gore House Estate, the 
matter was settled by the very force of circumstances. 

A large body of evidence was collected by the Commissioners, 
showing the extraordinary prices which have to be paid for land 
required for public purposes, when once it has been covered with 
buildings, and they came to the conclusion that ‘150 acres, if ob- 
tainable, would be by no means an excessive provision, while less 
than half that amount would certainly be insufficient.’ But it was 
obvious that the Commissioners’ own funds were entirely inadequate 
for purchasing so large an extent of ground, irrespective of the cost 
of making the necessary roads and sewers, and putting the property 
in a state for use. And as the National Gallery was essentially a 
national institution, and the supply of other public wants was also 
contemplated, the Commissioners felt that it would only be right in 
them to seek for the cooperation of the Government in their pro- 
ceedings, and the Prince Consort accordingly brought the whole matter 
on their behalf under the notice of the Prime Minister (Lord Derby) 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who both entered warmly into 
the views of the Commissioners. It was finally agreed that, if the 
latter would contribute 150,000/. out of their surplus funds towards 
the land purchases, the Government should recommend Parliament 
to contribute an equal amount, making a total sum of 300,000/. to 
be so applied. 

In the uncertainty as to whether the House of Commons would 
confirm this act of the Government, which confirmation could in no 
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case be obtained for many months, it would, of course, have been 
most prudent for the Commissioners to have delayed further action 
till the question was settled. But delay was impossible ; the fact of 
the sale of the Gore House Estate, although it was not known to 
whom, oozed out, and a swarm of speculators was forthwith on the 
wing, seeking to make money in the neighbourhood, an estate of 
forty-eight acres, belonging to the Baron de Villars, and adjoining the 
Gore House property, being the especial object of their attentions, 
But this was the particular land required for the Commissioners’ 
purposes, and they determined to run the risk and take the respon- 
sibility of at once securing it. In the first instance, by an unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding on the part of the Commissioners’ agents, 
an agreement for an ordinary building lease only of the estate was 
obtained from the Baron, who had then no intention of parting with 
the freehold. It was thought that, for a national object, an Act of 
Parliament giving compulsory powers of purchasing that freehold 
might easily be obtained. But the opinion of the law officers 
immediately dispelled this illusion. They considered that the Com- 
missioners had not even the power under their charter to become 
leaseholders, their authority extending only to the holding of freehold 
land; whilst they thought that Parliament would, under the circum- 
stances, certainly not grant compulsory powers. For a moment the 
Commissioners were in a position of great embarrassment, and Mr. 
Theodore Martin has recorded in his Life of the Prince Consort how 
seriously the Prince took the matter to heart. My own journal of the 
3rd of June, 1852, mentioning my interview with the Prince upon the 
subject on that day, contains this entry:—‘ The Prince said that he 
had had no sleep last night, owing to his alarm as to what had been done 
re Villars.’ It was at once decided that the only course open to the 
Commissioners was frankly to tell the whole truth to the Baron, and 
endeavour to induce him to dispose of his freehold. Fortunately Mr. 
Thomas Cubitt, who had long possessed the entire confidence of the 
Queen and Prince Consort, was still alive, and was at once appealed 
to, to place his long experience and influence at the disposal of the 
Commission in their awkward dilemma. This Mr. Cubitt at once 
did, and, by his extreme tact and ability, succeeded in his difficult 
negotiation, and prevailed on the Baron’s representatives to consent to 
a sale of the freehold of the whole forty-eight acres for 153,5001., or 
about 3,200/. an acre, a very moderate price under the circumstances. 
It should here be recorded that, from this time until his death, three 
years afterwards, Mr. Cubitt devoted a large portion of his valuable 
time to the Commissioners’ service in the completion of their estate, 
and the many intricate questions involved in it, and this, without 
accepting the slightest remuneration, directly or indirectly. 

The original plan of the Commissioners was that the National 
Gallery should be built on the north side of the property thus ac- 
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quired ; a great Commercial Museum on the south or Brompton side 
(the euphonious name of South Kensington not having been then 
invented); a central building between them for the accommodation 
of such learned societies as might wish to come there; and buildings 
for the proposed Government Departments of Practical Art and Prac- 
tical Science on the east andwest sides respectively. 

The ‘Surplus Report’ of the Commissioners to Her Majesty, 
setting forth all their proceedings up to this time, was dated the 11th 
of November, 1852 ; and the Queen’s Speech at the opening of the new 
Parliament on the same day recommended the scheme set forth in it 
to the favourable consideration of the Legislature. Mr. Disraeli lost 
no time in bringing the matter under the notice of the House of 
Commons, and, on the 6th of December, moved the promised vote of 
150,000/. ‘for the purchase of land for institutions connected with 
Science and Art.’ His speech was founded almost entirely on the 
Commissioners’ Report, and in the course of it he said: ‘ Unques- 
tioably it will be expedient that we should use part of this spot for 
the erection of a National Gallery on a great and complete scale.’ 
He also spoke of the necessity of providing space for the various 
learned societies. Lord Seymour criticised the scheme, but in no 
unfriendly spirit, his chief anxiety being to know whether the Govern- 
ment or the Commissioners were to manage the whole affair. Lord 
John Russell, as leader of the Opposition, lent the weight of his high 
authority in favour of the proposal. Mr. Joseph Hume, although 
upon the whole favourable, doubted the expediency of the Commis- 
sioners remaining as permanent managers of the estate, after the 
Prince Consort’s time, in whom personally he professed much con- 
fidence. The vote was carried without a division. 

A totai fund of 300,000/. being thus obtained, the Commissioners 
were enabled to purchase a further extent of seventeen acres of land 
from the Earl of Harrington, adjoining the Villars Estate on both 
its east and west sides, making a total space of about eighty-six acres 
bought by them, being considerably more than the area of St. James’s 
Park. In the centre of the present Horticultural Gardens was 
situated a small estate of about 24 acres, belonging to Smith’s 
Charity, and used as a carpet-ground, which the Commissioners ob- 
tained in exchange for a rather larger outlying piece of the Villars 
Estate. The whole property possesses the great advantage of a 
gravel soil, except on a small part of the Gore House Estate, where 
the London clay crops up.® 

In order to render the estate thus acquired properly accessible, it 
was obvious that a complete system of roads must be formed, and 
under Mr. Cubitt’s advice they were constructed on the most liberal 






































* The Commissioners also made a provisional agreement with Lord Auckland for 
the purchase of the Eden Lodge Estate, but, before it was actually signed, family 
reasons induced him to break off the negotiations. 
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scale. Known by the respective names of Prince Albert’s Road, 
Exhibition Road, Cromwell Road, and Gore Road, they are nearly 
14 miles long, and unquestionably the finest series of roads in 
London. The two former are constructed on a ‘ hanging level’ to 
suit the great fall of the estate from north to south, amounting to 
about forty feet. Their cost amounted to nearly 20,000/., two-thirds 
of which was paid by the Commissioners, and the rest by the other 
landowners interested. It was always the Prince Consort’s wish and 
intention that the whole of them should be planted with trees in the 
manner of the Paris Boulevards, lime trees (great favourites of his) 
being especially intended to be used; but unavoidable difficulties 
prevented the carrying out of the plan. The maintenance of these 
roads was for many years a constant source of trouble and expense 
to the Commissioners, and great difficulty was found in inducing the 
parishes to ‘ take to’ them as public roads. The cost of their repair 
in connection with the enormous wear and tear of the Exhibition of 
1862 amounted to 13,000/., which was paid by the Commissioners 
for that Exhibition, and a further sum of 4,000/. had to be paid 
before they were finally taken to by the parish. The Gore House 
Estate is in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and the rest of the pro- 
perty in Kensington parisb. 

But the purchases above recorded were not sufficient for the 
completion of the estate. It has been already mentioned that the 
property was traversed diagonally from end to end by a public 
footpath, Gore Lane, which must necessarily be done away with. 
Moreover, a wedge-shaped piece of ground, covered with houses, at 
the top of that lane penetrated deep into the estate, and the various 
interests involved could not be dealt with unless compulsory powers 
of purchase were obtained. An Act of Parliament was therefore 
necessary. On the other hand, the unexpended balance of the 
300,000/. was quite insufficient for making all the required pur- 
chases. The Commissioners therefore resolved to contribute a further 
sum of 15,000/. out of their surplus to the purchases, leaving a 
balance in hand of about 20,0002. for current expenses, K&c.; and in 
consideration of this the Government agreed to recommend Parlia- 
ment to make an additional grant of 25,000/. (afterwards raised to 
27,5001.) for the same purpose, making a total fund of 342,5001., 
of which the Commissioners were to advance 165,000/., and the 
Government 177,500. 

The proposed further vote of 27,500/. was brought before the House 
of Commons on the 7th of July, 1854, and was specifically stated to 
be ‘towards the purchase by the Commissioners of certain additional 
land at Kensington Gore necessary for the purpose of the new 
National Gallery and other institutions connected with science and 
art.’ It was carried by a majority of 169 to 48, this being the first 
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(but very far from the last) division in the House of Commons on 
the subject of the estate.‘ 


s in The private Act of Parliament above spoken of as indispensable 
” to for the completion of the estate passed without serious opposition, and 
x to received the Royal assent on the 3rd of July, 1854. The usual com- 
irds pulsory powers of purchase were !given by it. The buildings on the 
ther property were exempted from the provisions of the Building Act, and 
and the Commissioners were reincorporated as a permanent body, having 
the previously existed under the authority of the Royal Warrant. 
his) The choice of a general name for the new district of London 
ties thus opened up was a matter of some importance, and the happy 
ese title of South Kensington was at length approved by the Prince. 
nse In order to render the general scheme unpopular, the nickname of 
the the ‘ Brompton Boilers’ was applied to the temporary building at 
air first erected for the Science and Art Department’s Museum, Brompton 
of being supposed to be unfashionable, unhealthy, and objectionable in 
ers other respects. But, in truth, no part of the property is in Brompton 
id —Westminster and Kensington possessing between them, as above 
ise indicated, the enviable privilege of taxing the whole of it. 
rO- In consequence of these large advances of public money towards 
the purchase of the estate, it was clear that some control over its 
he appropriation must be retained by the Government, and what may 
he be called a partnership arrangement was accordingly entered upon. 
ic The legal title to the property was vested in the Commissioners, the 
h, appropriation of one moiety being reserved to the Government for 
at the purpose of national institutions, whilst, as respects the other 
18 moiety, the Government was also allowed such a general superin- 
rs tendence as might insure the adoption of one general plan, applicable 
‘e to the whole property, from whatever sources the buildings on it 
le might be erected. The Commissioners on their part were empowered 
- to make objections, if any should occur to them, to any buildings 
r proposed to be erected at the public expense on the estate. The 
a, outlying portions of the property were, if necessary, to be sold, in 
a order to repay any sums advanced by Parliament beyond the original 
- vote of 150,000/. ; and, lastly, it was agreed that five great officers of 
) State, viz., the Lord President, the First Lord of the Treasury, the 
, Chancellor of the Exchequer, the President of the Board of Trade, 


and the First Commissioner of Works, should be elected ex officio 
members of the Commission, in order to establish and maintain facility 
of communication with the Government. The Vice-President for 
Education was subsequently added to the ex officio Commissioners. 





4 It may here be stated that an attempt made about this time by the Government, 
and subsequently renewed, to obtain part of the estate for the erection of barracks, 
was only defeated by the energetic opposition of the Prince Consort, and his repre- 
breach of faith with neighbouring landowners which it would 
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The first occasions on which the general public enjoyed the use 
of the grounds were in 1854 and 1855, when two large fétes were 
allowed to be held in them for the benefit of the Consumption Hos- 
pital and the Horticultural Society respectively. 

The immediate result of the purchase of the estate, and of the 
adoption by the Government of the recommendations contained in 
the Surplus Report of the Commissioners, was the establishment of 
the existing Department of Science and Art, with its ramifications 
extending over the whole country. Originally placed under the 
Board of Trade, it was transferred, in February 1856, to the Com- 
mittee of Council for Education. The old School of Design at 
Somerset House had been converted into the Department of Practical 
Art early in 1852, with temporary quarters at Marlborough House ; 
and in the following year the Department of Science was added, and 
the new department started and reorganised by the transfer to it, 
from the Office of Works, of the Museum of Practical Geology, the 
School of Mines, the Geological Survey, the Museum of Irish In- 
dustry, and the Royal Dublin Society. In subsequent years many 
additional institutions became affiliated to the central department, 
of which may be mentioned the Bethnal Green Museum, the Edin- 
burgh Museum, the Royal Irish Academy, the Dublin Botanical 
Gardens, and various Irish bodies, the sister island figuring, as usual, 
despite her standing complaint of oppression and ill-treatment, for 
large sums in the annual votes of Parliament. 

In the first instance the valuable services of Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
Cole and Dr. Playfair were obtained for the new department. The 
latter, however, did not remain connected with it for many years. 
Mr. Cole well earned his original appointment by his important ser- 
vices to the Exhibition of 1851, and it is needless here to advert 
to the zeal and energy with which for more than twenty years he 
laboured to make the Department of Science and Art the great insti- 
tution which it has long been admitted to be. And if, as he moved 
along, he managed, as he would himself be the first to allow, to tread 
on many toes, leading at times to loud outcries and to the discharge 
of vials of wrath on many innocent heads, why—revolutions in the 
administration of art and science are, I suppose, not to be effected 
by rose-water, any more than are French Revolutions. 

The present South Kensington Museum was started in 1851, 
when the Treasury authorised the outlay of 5,000/. for the purchase 
from the Exhibition of such examples of manufacture as might be 
useful for the purposes of study. The Queen and many others added 
to the permanent collection by lending objects for exhibition, a prac- 
tice which has ever since been largely followed with great advantage 
to the public. Limited as was the space at Marlborough House, 
the visitors soon increased to 100,000 a year. At this early date the 
plan of circulating through the provinces selected articles from the 
collection was also commenced, and still continues. 
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Through the influence of the Commissioners the Treasury was 
induced to authorise purchases to be made for the benefit of the 
department, at the sale of the famous Bernal Collection, early in 1855, 
to the extent of 9,000/. out of the total sum of 63,000/. realised. 

The approach of the time when Marlborough House had to be 
prepared as a residence for the Prince of Wales on his attaining 
the age of eighteen, rendered it necessary to consider the means of 
accommodating the Department and its Museum. Other collections, 
in which the Commissioners were more or less directly interested, 
had also to be provided for. The nucleus of a great Trade Museum 
existed in the gift of articles valued at 9,000/., presented by various 
exhibitors to the Commissioners at the close of the Exhibition. These 
articles, which the Commissioners subsequently gave to the nation, 
were stowed away in Kensington Palace and elsewhere. The Society 
of Arts and the Commissioners had formed between them an admirable 
Museum of Animal Produce, under the superintendence of Professor 
Solly, which was exhibited in the Society's rooms in 1855, and had 
then become the Commissioners’ property on their repaying to the 
Society the whole of its outlay on it. This collection required a 
home. The valuable Museum of Patented Inventions in course of 
formation under the authority of the Commissioners of Patents was 
ignominiously huddled away, and entirely useless to the public. 
Again, an interesting Educational Exhibition had taken place in St. 
Martin’s Hall in 1854, and the Society of Arts, with the concurrence 
of the Government, took steps to make it the nucleus of a permanent 
Education Museum, many of the exhibitors presenting their articles 
for the purpose. This collection was temporarily stowed away in 
Grove House, the Commissioners lending it for the purpose. Gore 
House had been previously lent | 1em to the Science and Art 
Department, who employed it for a Branch District School, and for 
the exhibition of the works of the students in the schools throughout 
the country. An exhibition of furniture and cabinetwork took place 
in Gore House in 1853, and was visited by 13,500 persons. 

Under these circumstances, the Commissioners wrote to the 
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Treasury in June 1855, proposing the erection on the estate of a 
temporary structure of corrugated iron, at an estimated total cost of 
15,0001. including fittings, in which the above and any similar col- 
lections might be properly displayed—the building, in fact, subse- 
quently immortalised in verse and prose as the ‘ Brompton Boilers.’ 
The reason why this particular kind of structure was proposed 
was certainly not that it was of the most beautiful style of architec- 
ture that could be devised, but simply that, being intended for 
temporary use only, it was extremely simple and cheap, whilst the 
material of which it was composed had a permanent pecuniary value, 
so that it could be taken down and re-erected elsewhere at small 
cost. In fact, the greater part of this much-abused building, after 
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serving as the thin end of the wedge, and leading the way to the 
subsequent erection on the same site of the present admirable and 
architectural South Kensington Museum, has been now removed to 
the East end of London, and forms the Bethnal Green Museum. 

The Government approved of the Commissioners’ suggestion, and 
the vote was brought before the House of Commons on August 2, and 
carried by 85 to 33. The debate was chiefly remarkable for a strong 
attack by Mr. Bright on the ‘very shrewd and clever gentlemen’ 
constituting the Kensington ‘ clique.’ 

The proposed building was designed by Messrs. Young, a well- 
known firm of contractors, under the Commissioners’ directions. It 
was 266 feet long, 126 feet wide (in three segments of 42 feet each), 
and 30 feet high, with two galleries extending the whole length of 
the building. The exhibiting area afforded was 6,400 square yards 
or 14 acres, and every provision was made for light, warmth, and 
ventilation. 

The Government entrusted the superintendence of its erection to 
Sir William Cubitt. The Prince had from the first looked upon 
this temporary structure as the starting-point for the great permanent 
and national museum which has now superseded it. He himself 
selected the exact site, and I remember, as if it were yesterday, the 
care with which he paced out on the ground its dimensions and posi- 
tion, in company with Lord Stanley of Alderley (President of the 
Board of Trade) and Sir W. Cubitt. The building was completed, 
and its formal possession handed over to the Government, on March 
30, 1857. 

In the meantime, Parliament voted, in June 1856, the sum of 
10,000/. for the expenses of the removal of the Department of 
Science and Art to the estate. The above-mentioned votes of 
15,0002. and 10,000/., supplemented by liberal grants from the Com- 
missioners’ own funds, soon admitted of the display of the collections 
already mentioned, and many others,° in the new South Kensington 
Museum, which was formally visited by Her Majesty on the 20th of 
June, 1857, previous to its opening to the general public. The visits 
to it soon amounted to an average of half a million a year, a number 
which has constantly gone on increasing, until it now exceeds one 
million. The estimates of the present year, 1877-8, include a 
provision of no less than 300,000/. for the service of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, of which 130,000/. is for its 1,400 or 1,500 
local schools, and nearly 40,0001. is applicable to the Museum proper. 
This amount is irrespective of the building grants already sanctioned 


* Mr. Sheepshanks expres=ly stipulated, in presenting to the nation his collection 
of nearly 350 pictures and drawings, valued at more than 50,000/., that it should be 
located in a gallery to be erected on the Kensington Gore Estate, or, failing that, in 
one of the public parks or Kensington Gardens. Parliament voted, in 1857, 3,500/. 
for the erection of this gallery in the rear of the iron Museum. 
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by Parliament, viz., 195,000/. for the Science and Art Buildings, 
now practically completed, on the estate, and 80,000/. for the Art 
Library on the same site (including an architectural fagade towards 
the south). More than half a million persons are now receiving 
direct instruction from the Department, either as students or by 
means of lectures—not a bad outcome of the labours of this, the 
first-born and most lusty of the children of the Kensington Gore 


Estate. 





The first real check sustained by the Commissioners in the execu- 
tion of their scheme in its entirety occurred as early as 1854, and, 
strangely enough, emanated from the Government itself, which pro- 
fessed to be so favourable to that scheme. The learned societies had 
from the first raised objections to any forcible transfer to Kensington 
Gore, and some of them, on the publication of the Commissioners’ 
Report, had written to the Commissioners to that effect. The same 
answer was in every case returned. The idea of compelling them to 
go there had never occurred to the Commissioners for a moment. 
The site, it was true, offered those means of juxtaposition which 
the societies had themselves been contemplating, and the advantages 
of which were manifest. But it was entirely at the option of each 
society to avail itself of the Commissioners’ suggestion or not. Not- 
withstanding this answer, the societies suspected mischief, and took 
steps to induce the Government to provide for their wants in a 
more central situation. The estimates for 1854 contained a vote of 
140,000/. for the purchase of Burlington House, covering an area of 
between 3 and 34 acres. This vote was passed by 143 to 23, and the 
societies are now happily located on that site. 


It has been seen that the special circumstance which in the first 
instance led to the purchase by the Commissioners of the Gore House 
Estate was the supposed intention of the Government and the country 
to transfer the National Gallery from its existing site in Trafalgar 
Square, as recommended by a Royal Commission appointed in 1850; 
and for several years it seemed as if nothing would interfere with the 
carrying into effect of that intention, especially when an important 
committee of the House of Commons reported in 1853 in favour of 
the Kensington site, whilst that in Trafalgar Square was condemned 
by it by a majority of 10 to 1. 

In 1856, when the Russian war had ended, the Government de- 
cided to invite Parliament to adopt the recommendations of the 
committee of 1853, and a ‘ Bill to provide a site for a New National 
Gallery’ was accordingly introduced. Before its second reading, how- 
ever, Lord Elcho submitted a motion equivalent to its rejection. 
Much prejudice had meanwhile been excited against the Government 
plan on the score of its being a ‘ Court job,’ a personal pet scheme of 
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the Prince Consort, &c. The Times, in particular, took a leading 
part in opposing the Government Bill. 

Lord Elcho told the House, despite all the past inquiries, that 
further inquiry was necessary, and that there were thirteen sites to 
choose from. His own suggestions were Kensington Palace, Marl- 
borough House with St. James’s Palace (the Prince of Wales being 
turned out and located in Burlington House), or Whitehall. As to 
the Commissioners’ estate, it was in great part a marshy swamp, only 
accessible to visitors to Cremorne. He also read a letter from Lord 
Ellesmere approving of his motion, which had much influence on the 
division (Lord Ellesmere having only two months before signed, in 
his capacity as one of the Exhibition Commissioners, their report 
in an opposite sense). The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir George 
Lewis) observed that the Kensington Gore site offered ample space 
with power of future extension, and, so far from being a marsh and 
swamp, was especially healthy. He showed the objections to all Lord 
Elcho’s suggested sites, and promised an ample competition for the 
plans of the new building. Mr. Disraeli amusingly dissected Lord 
Elcho’s alternatives :-—‘ Her Majesty’s Palace at Kensington was to be 
destroyed; Her Majesty’s Palace of St. James’s was to be demolished ; 
and, not content with outraging the hearth of Her Majesty, another 
Royal generation was brought forward as a victim to public taste, and 
the mansion of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, which, we understood, 
is now preparing for his advent, was also thrown into the cauldron 
of destruction,’ whilst ‘ sites in the parks were to be seized upon by a 
dilettante committee of the House of Commons.’ He further stoutly 
defended the Kensington Gore site in all its aspects, and eloquently 
praised the Commissioners’ schemes for the promotion of science and 
art. 

Lord Palmerston, in opposing the motion, said that Lord Elcho 
‘ had offered to him a free gift in the site now proposed, a site which 
the country has only to accept. But he is not contented with that; 
he refuses the gift, and says, “I am determined either to rob the 
public of those places of air and recreation which they at present 
possess, or I will take from the Crown the palaces which belong to 
it.”’ He also spoke of the removal of the Gallery from Trafalgar 
Square as ‘a settled point.’ In fact, throughout the debate this was 
the general feeling of the House. 

On a division, Lord Elcho carried his motion against the Govern- 
ment by a majority of 8 (153 to 145), and the Government Bill was 
withdrawn. The Z7imes uttered a loud pxan over the result on the 
following day, in an article which was very personal towards the 
Prince Consort, whose individual scheme it asserted the proposed 
removal to be. This was no doubt the popular impression at the 
time. How far it was correct may be judged by the following 
extract from a letter of instructions addressed by him to me on the 
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subject. After briefly summing up the circumstances under which 
the estate was bought, and a site on it offered for the National 


Gallery, he proceeded :— 






You should avoid giving any opinion for or against any other proposal, either 
coming from the Government or individuals. The Commissioners of 1851 can 
have no personal objects in view. They joined with the Government in the 
purchase of this ground, with a view to objects of general and public interest. 
If the Government still thinks, and Parliament agrees with it, that that object 
can be best attained by establishing the National Gallery on this site, there it 
is for them. But should they think the object can be better attained elsewhere, 
let them do so by all means. In short, the line to be taken is to leave it entirely 
to the Government to decide what they please as to the site of the National 
Gallery, and simply to restate all the reasons which led to the purchase of the 














ground, 







In fact, the Prince knew as well as anyone, and never made any 

secret of his opinion, that, in dealing with a democratic body like 
the House of Commons, anything in the nature of undue pressure 
or court influence was certain to defeat its own objects, the few votes 
that might be gained by it being altogether swamped by the strong 
current thereby excited in the opposite direction. I fully believe 
that the defeat of the Government on this occasion was owing to the 
general, although erroneous, impression as to the position occupied 
by the Prince in the matter, to which the Times article only gave 
utterance. It was not till after his death that the public learned to 
understand his entire disinterestedness. He has often said to me 
that he knew that his work would not be appreciated in his lifetime ; 
and, in all his labours in connection with the Kensington Estate, he 
never dreamt of imposing his personal views on the country, but 
always thought that he was acting in harmony with it. 

Years went on, the National Gallery question remained undecided, 
and the Commissioners could execute no plans of their own; whilst 
their existing partnership with the Government deprived them of all 
independent action. They accordingly proposed to the Treasury, in 
May 1858, to dissolve that partnership, to repay the whole of the 
177,5001. advanced by Parliament, together with nearly 4,000/. as 
representing a moiety of the net rents received from the estate, and 
in return to become the sole owners of it, and to carry out themselves 
their original plans for the promotion of science and art. An able 
memorandum, prepared by the Prince Consort, was sent in to the 
Treasury in support of this proposal, which the Government accepted; 
and an Act of Parliament was passed, after some opposition, in the 
same year for giving effect to it, six months being allowed to the 
Commissioners for raising the requisite funds. 

As the Government Department of Science and Art already 
occupied a large portion of the estate, it was arranged by the Act 
that the value of the land so occupied (assessed by agreement at 
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60,000/. for the ten or twelve acres on the basis of its cost price) 
should be deducted from the sum payable by the Commissioners, 
leaving rather more than 121,000/. to be paid in cash. The Com- 
missioners, after two unsuccessful negotiations, which wasted some 
months, one with a well-known noble lord who threw them over- 
board at the last moment to their grievous dismay, succeeded in 
borrowing 120,000/. from the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital, 
at 4 per cent., on a mortgage of the estate (omitting the lower 
portion of the main square), and paid off the Government lien on the 
property. They were so hard driven in point of time, that they were 
only able to pay the above sum to the Treasury on the very day when 
the six months allowed by the Act expired (January 12, 1859). 


The Horticultural Society, after a career of great vicissitude, was, 
at this time, reduced to a condition of insolvency, owing to a succes- 
sion of wet seasons, which ruined the once famous shows at Chiswick, 
and by the end of 1858 it had incurred a debt of 10,0001., and its 
library and offices had to be sold. Just then, the Prince Consort be- 
came its President, and it occurred to him that its fortunes might be 
retrieved if it could be established on the Commissioners’ Estate, and 
made an integral part of their scheme. The original plan of building 
great national institutions on various parts of the property had to be 
reconsidered, owing to the dissolution of the partnership with the 
Government and the uncertainty, after the National Gallery affair, 
whether Parliament would let any such institutions go to the estate 
at all. The Prince thought that the best course to adopt would be 
to set apart the centre of the great square as a garden, round which 
buildings might afterwards be erected, as the occasion should arise. 
Such an arrangement was also desirable in the interests of the metro- 
polis, as a large open space would thus be secured, whilst any institu- 
tions placed round it would obviously benefit by its existence. In 
fact, the plan was that which is adopted by wise builders in laying 
out any extensive property to the best advantage, as is shown by the 
large open spaces in the centre of our London squares. 

Accordingly, in January 1859, a formal proposal was made by the 
society to the Commissioners for a lease of the centre of their main 
square, and, after protracted negotiations, entailed by the complicated 
nature of the arrangements which proved necessary, such a lease 
was granted to it, for 31 years from June 1861, of about 22 acres. 
Each party was to expend 50,000/. in preparing the new gardens, the 
Commissioners undertaking the earthworks and the erection of the 
ornamental arcades, and the society laying out the gardens and erect- 
ing the conservatory, the latter alone costing 16,000/. The expendi- 
ture on each side eventually amounted to about 70,000/. The society 
raised 50,0001. of its quota by means of debentures, the balance being 
provided by donations and the life subscriptions of Fellows, &c. 
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The Commissioners’ share was mainly raised by means of a further 
mortgage to Greenwich Hospital of their property. For all practical 





_ purposes, the gardens were given to the society entirely free of rent, 


as the sum of 2,400/. a year stipulated to be paid to the Commis- 
sioners after the society's debenture interest was paid only repre- 
sented the interest at 4 per cent. on the sum borrowed by the 
Commission on mortgage for the purpose of laying it out on the 
gardens. After both these sums were paid, the Commissioners had 
a claim to half the surplus profits, and this constituted the only real 
rent. What it amounted to is shown by the fact that, during the 
sixteen years that the society have occupied a piece of ground valued 
at from 300,000/. to 500,000/., they have only been able to pay, as 
surplus profits, the sum of about 500/. in all. Failure for five con- 
secutive years to pay the requisite 2,400/. was to involve the for- 
feiture of the lease, which, on the other hand, might be renewed for 
31 years if the society were successful. A committee, in which the 
Commissioners had a preponderating influence, was appointed to 
settle the amount to be retained by the society for its expenses, which 
were to be the first charge on its receipts. 

All the works necessary for making the gardens were carried out 
by Mr. Kelk, as contractor, with great rapidity, the Commissioners’ 
arcades being designed and erected under a committee consisting 
of Mr. Cole, Mr. Sydney Smirke, Mr. Redgrave, and Captain Fowke. 
The credit of the great conservatory is to be given to the last-named 
gentleman. The gardens, which were laid out as an Italian garden, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Nesfield, aided by the constant 
advice and suggestions of the Prince, were formally opened on the 5th 
of June, 1861, by the Prince Consort, it being the last occasion on 
which he took a public part in connection with the estate. The Queen 
was prevented attending by the recent death of the Duchess of Kent. 
His Royal Highness made a most interesting speech, in which he 
summarised the objects of the Commission, and pointed out how he 
hoped by means of these gardens to reunite the science and art of 
gardening to the sister arts of architecture, painting, and sculpture. 

Notwithstanding the unfinished state in which the arcades re- 
mained for many years, owing to the want of funds for their decora- 
tive completion, the gardens soon became extremely popular, the 
number of Fellows increased from 1,000 to 2,500, and about 200,000 
persons visited them each year, besides 150,000 more who used on 
the average to attend them on the Prince Consort’s birthday, when 
they were for some years opened free of charge. In 1863, Mr. 
Durham’s Memorial of the Exhibition of 1851, raised by public sub- 
scription at a cost of 8,000/., and surmounted by a statue of that 
Prince, was inaugurated by the Prince of Wales in the centre of the 
new gardens. The receipts of the society in the year of the Inter- 
national Exhibition (1862) amounted to more than 30,0001/., nearly 
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the whole. of which, however, was absorbed by the expenses. An 
exhibition of sculpture was held in the arcades in 1863, as designed 
by ‘the Prince Consort, and would doubtless have been continued 
annually, had he lived, it being intended to devote 500/. each year 
for the purchase of the best specimen exhibited, so as gradually to 
form a valuable sculpture gallery. But the Prince’s death stopped 
that like so many other schemes, and the early prosperity of the 
gardens soon ceased. When ten years from their opening had expired, 
‘instead of 24,000/. having been paid to the Commissioners to recoup 
them for their outlay on them, the society had only been able to pay 
them one-ninth of that sum, nearly the whole of which was derived 
from the exceptional Exhibition year. The Commissioners had in 
the meantime conferred great advantages on the society not contem- 
plated in the original agreements. In addition to large pecuniary 
outlays on the gardens, they lent the society for many years the free 
use of several acres of land on each side of the estate (known as the 
Eastern and. Western Annexes), and also an entrance to the gardens 
from, the park, where the Albert Hall now stands. The society's 
debenture debt of 50,000/. had only been reduced by 3001. 

At this time (1871) the commencement of the series of annual 
international exhibitions seemed to give a fresh chance of vitality 
and prosperity to the gardens; and, profiting by the successful 
experiment of 1862, the Commissioners and the council of the society 
agreed.upon an arrangement whereby the gardens were thrown open 
to all visitors to the exhibition, the Commissioners paying the 
society a royalty of one penny out of each shilling taken for admis- 
sion, By this arrangement the society received 5,000/..in the first 
year of these exhibitions, and was enabled to pay the Commissioners, 
for the first time for nine years, the full stipulated sum of 2,4001., thus 
averting for the moment any forfeiture of the lease, _The exhibition 
of 1872 was less successful, and the society was only able to pay 
half that amount. But, by this. time, a strong feeling had arisen 
amongst the Fellows of the society residing in the neighbourhood 
against the grant to the exhibition visitors of this privilege of 
using the: gardens, which they wishad to reserve for the benefit of 
themselves and their families, forgetting that the Commissioners 
held the whole estate as trustees for the general public, and that 
nothing could be more suicidal than placing the personal privileges 
of the few in opposition to the interests of the many, and to the 
expressed wishes of the owners of the property which the society, in 
its impecunious state, held under them by so frail a tenure. This 
personal question, however, prevailed, and at the annual meeting 
of the society in 1873 the neighbourhood mustered in strong 
force, and uproariously outvoted the council and their friends 
(proxies not being available), thereby compelling the whole body, 
from Royalty downwards, to resign, and upsetting the amicable 
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arrangements with their landlords, the Commissioners. The new and 
hostile council refused the previous facilities accorded to the visitors 
to’ the exhibition, and made the Commissioners pay heavily for:a 
mere passage for them across the gardens from the east to the west 
exhibition. galleries. This policy prevailed during the two remain- 
ing years that the annual exhibitions lasted, and had a good deal to 
do with their comparative failure. Many Fellows resigned, seeing 
the schism in the society, and being apprehensive: of being drawn 
into costly law proceedings, and the society’s means soon became 
inadequate to the maintenance of the gardens. Owing to successive 
legal difficulties which presented themselves, the Commissioners were 
powerless to interfere, and the Expenses Committee was unable to 
discharge its functions, or even to meet at all. 

In this unpleasant state of matters, a brilliant idea struck the new 
council. Without any communication with their landlords, and in 
disregard of the conditions under which the society held the land from 
them, they made a special agreement with the proprietors of Prince’s 
grounds, and announced to the Fellows the forthcoming opening in the 
gardens of a grand new skating rink, with a separate entrance, and a 
special charge for admission. This was more than the long-suffering 
Commissioners could stand; so the rink was vetoed, under the power 
reserved to them by the lease, and the scheme abandoned, after con- 
siderable expense had been incurred upon the preparation of the ground 
for the purpose. The council afterwards submitted several proposals 
for a modification of the terms of the lease, but-none of them were 
acceptable to the Commissioners; and, after a two years’ tenure of 
office, during which matters went incessantly from bad to worse, those 
members of the council who had taken up a position of hostility 
to the Commissioners resigned, and peace once more was restored 
between the contending parties, but apparently too late to save the 
society from an entire collapse. 

Still, the case was not quite desperate; the original teterrima 
causa belli had ceased with the discontinuance at the end of 1874 
of the annual exhibitions, and a fresh agreement was entered into 
between the Commissioners and the society early in 1876, whereby 
in effect the forfeiture of the lease, which had become inevitable in 
that year, was in any case postponed till the end of 1878, nearly 
three years being thus given to the society to retrieve its fortunes. 
This was done on condition of the society raising its annual income 
from “Fellows by that time from 6,000/. to 10,000/. If this were 
done, the right of forfeiture was to be foregone. On the other hand, 
a failure to comply with this condition was to give back to the Com- 
mission that right, subject to the payment by them of a sum not 
exceeding 7,000/., which the society was authorised to borrow in 
order to pay off its debts and put its buildings in repair. 

At first, however, despite there-established harmony in the society, 
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the Fellows who had left showed no symptoms of rejoining it, and no 
fresh ones appeared to take their place. The prospects were so bad 
that, at a general meeting in August 1876, it was unanimously agreed, 
on the suggestion of the council, to abandon the gardens, and to offer 
to surrender the lease to the Commissioners. 

The only difficulty in the way—an insurmountable one, as it 
proved—was presented by the debenture-holders of the society, whose 
interests it was bound to protect. Nearly 50,000/. was owing to them, 
lent on the security of the lease, and their only hope of payment, 
either of principal or interest, lay in the continuance of the gardens, 
which, with the conservatory, had been mainly constructed with their 
money. They must therefore be arranged with in some way. Their 
legal rights were, by the terms of the debentures, but small, and 
their only claim against the Commissioners as ground landlords 
could not arise till 1892, at which date, by the terms of the lease, in 
the event of the Commissioners declining to renew it (no forfeiture 
having previously occurred ),a sum not exceeding one half of the then 
outstanding debenture debt was to be paid by them to the society 
for the benefit of the debenture-holders. But a previous surrender or 
forfeiture would leave the latter without even this crumb of comfort. 

The Commissioners took a liberal view of the case, waived its mere 
legal aspect, and offered, in return for an immediate surrender of the 
gardens, a sum equal to the present value (taking money at the 
advantageous rate to the society of 34 per cent. only) of what might 
have become payable by them in 1892. In other words, for each 
nominal 100/. debenture, about 28/. or 291. was offered by them in 
cash. This offer was, however, declined unanimously (whether wisely 
or not I will not discuss) by a general meeting of the debenture- 
holders, on the advice of a committee whom they had appointed to 
represent them, as they hoped to obtain more favourable terms, which, 
however, the Commissioners were not prepared to grant. 

The result has been that the society has for the present aban- 
doned its intention of leaving the gardens, and is doing its best to 
fulfil the conditions, laid down by the Commissioners last year, in the 
eighteen months which still remain for the purpose. A favourable turn 
in its affairs is apparently setting in; fresh Fellows and Members are 
fast joining it ; and the recent visit of the Queen to its great May show 
testifies to the continued interest which Her Majesty takes in the 
welfare of the society which her beloved husband was the main 
instrument in bringing to the Kensington Gore Estate, and Which 
she herself, in a touching letter written to the society by her com- 
mand a few days after his death, desired to ‘be considered as under 
her peculiar and personal patronage and protection.’ 

Epe@ar A. Bowrina. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF INFANTICIDE. 


On the 13th of December last, Mary Peterson Mahoney, a girl of 
eighteen, was brought to trial at Swansea for the murder of her 
newly born child; found guilty by the jury, and sentenced to death. 
The prisoner was the daughter of Irish labouring people settled at 
Cardiff; her father and mother had died during her childhood, and 
the homeless girl was adopted by a poor neighbouring family, who 
brought her up until she was old enough to go into service. She 
could neither read nor write ; but in her service she bore the character 
of an honest industrious girl ; and it was the crime and treachery of 
another that brought her to ruin. Her seducer forsook her, enlisted 
in the army, and left the country. Taken unexpectedly with the 
pains of child-birth, desolate, terrified, and unhelped, she destroyed 
her child. The precautions which mark the concealment of pre- 
meditated crime were conspicuously absent, and as soon as the 
police visited the house the poor girl confessed everything. It was 
mainly upon these confessions that her conviction rested ; and they 
were such as to render any other verdict than ‘ guilty’ impossible. 
Throughout the trial Mahoney’s anguish was terrible to witness, and 
after the sentence her reason became impaired. During the next 
few days, although calm at times, at other times she danced and sang 
in her cell ; and when a respite arrived on the 19th of December, it 
was impossible to make her understand what had happened. Sentence 
of death was commuted to a term of penal servitude, by the Home 
Secretary, with merciful promptness; but it was not until the 22nd 
of December, nine days after the trial, that Mahoney’s reason was 
sufficiently restored for her to realise what had passed and what was 
before her. 

In the opinion of every honest man who witnessed it, or who 
afterwards learned the facts, this trial was discreditable to English 
justice. The sentence pronounced was indeed one which the judge 
had no power to modify or to withhold, but it was nevertheless a 
sentence which every one, except the unhappy prisoner whose reasor 
it overthrew, knew to be a mere cruel imposition. For thirty years 
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certainly, probably for a longer period,' no woman has been executed 
in England for the destruction of her newly born child: the con- 
science, the justice, the humanity of the country render such a thing 
impossible. The sentence is a fiction which serves no purpose but 
the infliction of horror and despair. A law whose action in a certain 
class of cases has for a generation been invariably overruled is, with 
respect to that class of cases, obsolete. Death is not, and has not 
for thirty years been, the punishment of infanticide at birth. The 
existence of the old law has only been tolerated by the public because 
they have known that it is inoperative: carry it out in one single 
instance, and the indignation of the country would probably sweep 
away our entire system of capital punishment. An educated woman 
—a woman rich enough to have ascertained the state and operation 
of the law, and calm enough to rest upon that knowledge—might 
answer the judge who had so passed sentence upon her: ‘ You think 
to overwhelm me with the prospect of death: I know that I shall 
live. You think that I take your sentence for a fearful reality: I 
know it to beaform. You think that I am ignorant enough to 
believe you in earnest: the unvarying experience of thirty years 
proves that you are but acting an enforced part. Your black cap is 
a stage-trick: your appeal to heaven for the sinner face to face with 
death, a solemn mockery.’? What answer can we make to this, 
except that the law may rightly count upon the poverty and igno- 
rance of most of those whom it sentences in these cases, and that, for 
one person sufficiently informed to brave its imposture, there are 
many who may be successfully terrified and driven to the brink of 
madness. The words used by the judge in pronouncing sentence 
upon Mahoney were as follows :—‘ I will take care to forward to the 
Home Secretary the jury’s recommendation to mercy, but I can 
give you no hope whatever, for I have no authority to do so.’ Then 
followed the sentence of death, concluding with the solemn prayer, 
¢And may the Lord have merey upon you.’ There is something so 
awful in the form in which death is pronounced in an English court, 
that even those are affected who know that the sentence will not be 
eatried out. How overwhelming, how absolute, how inevitable, must 
it appear to the untaught prisoner who knows nothing of the action 
of the law beyond what she sees before her! What does a poor Irish 
girl, who cannot read or write, understand about the Home Secretary ? 
She sees the judge assume the emblem of death; she hears him utter 
the words ‘ no hope whatever ;’ she listens to him describing minutely 
the mode of her execution; and she hears that solemn appeal to the 


? The ‘Judicial Statistics’ of recent years, and the evidence of Sir George Grey 
before the Capital Punishment Commission, exhaust all cases since 1848. The 
Parliamentary Papers earlier than that are so unmethodical, that I am not able to 
make a positive statement as to a longer period. 

2 This is not my expression; it is Mr. Justice Keating’s, 
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mercy of heaven which commends het to eternity. Can she believe 
that all this is but a form to crush and terrify her, and that the real 
punishment of her crime is something quite different ? With what 
feeling must such a person regard the law, when, at some later time, 
she learns that the sentence which unsettled her reason had been 
obsolete and unenforced for thirty years? ‘ Because I was poor and 
ignorant you were able to deceive me. My mind gave way because 
I thought that the law really meant what it said. If I had had means 
to find out what my real punishment would be, I should have known 
that you were only trying to terrify me. But I had no one to tell 
me this before the trial; and afterwards you strictly forbade those 
who visited me in prison to say one word which might make me 
hope that I should not really be put to death.’ When the execution 
of a sentence, although unusual, is not quite without example, its 
retention may in some instances be justified as a resource against 
exceptionally bad cases: but to terrify a prisoner with the anticipa- 
tion of a punishment absolutely certain not to be carried out—a 
punishment which no variety of circumstances has in one single 
instance been held to warrant during the space of thirty years, and 
from which the powerful and growing humanity of the country daily 
separates us more and more—approaches too nearly to a form of 
torture, and robs the law too largely of its truth and honour, to 
commend itself either to the conscience or the policy of the nation. 
Two considerations guide us in determining the penalty proper 
to crime,—the moral guilt of the criminal, and the efficacy of the 
punishment in checking similar offences. No measure which fails 
to satisfy these conditions, which either treats the offender with a 
severity out of proportion to his guilt, or results in the frequency 
and impunity of crime, can be satisfactory. Applying the first of 
these standards to the question of infanticide, we are forced to take 
into account the wrong, the shame, and the desolation, which almost 
always lead to the commission of this crime. Nature deals heavily 
with the mother of an illegitimate child: human society has indeed 
added every bitterness to her cup. The parent upon whom nature 
throws the entire burden of the common offspring is forsaken and 
east off: child-birth, which to others brings the excess of love and 
care and every thought of increased happiness, brings to her nothing 
but solitary anguish, nothing but the anticipated scorn of her friends 
and the loss of her daily bread. The sacredness of life is indeed not 
a conception with which law can dispense; but while we rightly 
refuse to describe the act of infanticide as anything but murder, 
reason and feeling equally insist that the moral extenuation shall be 
regarded in determining the penalty. If we are told that, the greater 
the temptation, the greater the necessity of punishment, we accept 
the principle as pointing to the certainty, we reject it as pointing to 
the severity, of punishments. In the latter case, if the force of a 
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temptation is to be estimated by the known and certain ruin which 
the vice entails, the drunkard ought to be put to death with torments, 
But ‘A life for a life’ finds no echo in the just heart ; and the actual 
infliction of death for infanticide has been long and _ irrevocably 
abandoned. Ought the punishment then to be imprisonment, with 
the addition of such anguish as a fictitious sentence of death inspires ? 
No; for the law ought to be an example of sincerity, and ought not 
to take advantage of ignorance and simplicity to terrify people with 
the dread of that which it does not really intend. By such action the 
law puts itself in the wrong, and turns the criminal into a victim.: 
The penalty morally proportioned to the crime of infanticide is a term 
of imprisonment, varying in duration according to the circumstances 
of the offence ; and what the penalty is, the sentence should be. 
There is a possibility of difference in our ideas of right and 
wrong; but the practical mischief of the capital sentence in infanti- 
cide is proved by facts with which sentiment has nothing to do. As 
the law now stands, it is all but impossible, in the trial of a woman 
for the murder of her newly born child, to obtain a verdict of ¢ guilty.’ 
Let the facts be ever so convincing, no jury will subject the mother 
to sentence of death, if there is any possibility that her act did not 
fulfil every technical condition of murder; and the repugnance of 
the judges themselves to such a sentence has provided a means of 
escape which seldom fails. It has long been settled law that there 
can be no such thing as murder before the child has commenced its 
separate existence: to kill a child during the act of birth is at law 
no offence at all. If it is not proved to positive and logical certainty 
that the child was completely separated from the body of its mother 
at the moment when the injuries were inflicted, the jury are per- 
mitted to find, and invariably do find, a verdict of ‘not guilty.’ 
That practical sufficiency of evidence which in all other cases leads 
to a conviction is here thrown to the winds. It is known that there 
is no alternative but acquittal or the sentence of death: the medical 
witnesses, who must prove not only respiration but an independent 
circulation of blood in the body of the child before the infliction of 
violence, admit that their tests are not infallible ; and the horror of 
the sentence invariably leads the jury to catch at this theoretical 
failure of proof, and to return a verdict of ‘not guilty’ in the face of 
evidence which in any other case would have made conviction certain. 
Only in those rare instances is the verdict of ‘ guilty ’ extorted where 
the child has been seen separate from its mother by some one who is 
willing to state this fact, or where remorse and natural truthfulness, 
deeply affecting in the presence of such guilt, lead the mother to 
confess all the particulars of her crime. The latter was the case in 
Mahoney’s trial. ‘It’s no use telling a lie,’ said that poor girl when 
arrested: ‘the child was alive; I killed it.’ Even this confession 
need not have produced a verdict of ‘ guilty,’ if Mahoney’s further 
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statements had not made it clear that an interval passed between the 
birth of the child and its destruction. No fact is more universally 
acknowledged than that the effect of the present law is to render 
conviction for the murder of a new-born child impossible except in 
the rarest instances. The only operative protection which the law 
affords to the beginnings of life is the power given to the jury to 
find the mother guilty of the minor offence of ‘ concealment of birth,’ 
an offence not punishable by more than two years’ imprisonment. 
The graver crime, we unhappily cannot doubt, is too frequent in 
England. Coroners’ inquests are held every year over the bodies of 
nearly five thousand children under twelve months old ; and although 
it would be vain to attempt an estimate of the number who are 
wilfully killed at birth, we know that in the immense majority of 
cases the crime goes unpunished. Addressing the House of Commons 
in 1873, the present Attorney-General declared that in the whole 
course of his experience he had never seen a conviction for a child 
murder of this class. The ‘ Judicial Statistics,’ however, while they 
prove the extreme rarity of such convictions, prove that Mahoney’s 
case is not without parallels in late years. The names of three 
women found guilty and sentenced to death for the destruction of 
their newly born children may be found in these records for the years 
1864 and 1867, and it is probable that a few more should be added 
out of those cases where the age of the child is not stated. Five 
similar convictions are mentioned by Sir George Grey for the years 
1849-64. On these unhappy women, as on Mahoney, accident or 
their own confession brought down that terrible and agonising sen- 
tence which has been the very source of escape to all others who 
have been brought to trial for the same crime. Had it been the 
express object of the law to leave guilt unpunished in every possible 
instance, and to excite the highest sympathy and pity for those 
whom it selected for chastisement, no contrivance could have sur- 
passed its present results. An enactment that the proof of separate 
life should not be necessary to conviction might indeed cut off the 
present escape of the guilty; but it is vain to suggest such a thing 
while the sentence remains what it is. The public would assuredly 
revolt against a provision which would result in a greater number of 
capital sentences than all existing murders together. 

It is satisfactory to find that the abolition of capital sentence in 
these cases, which is demanded by justice and rational policy, is also 
supported by overwhelming authority. 

An examination of the whole of the evidence which was given 
before the Capital Punishment Commission in 1864-5 exhibits the 
following results. Lord Cranworth (Chancellor), Lord Wensleydale, 
Chief Baron Kelly, Baron Martin, Mr. Walpole (Home Secretary), 
Sir James F. Stephen, Serjeant Parry, and Lord S. G. Osborne, were 
in favour of abolishing the sentence of death for infanticide without 
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any qualification. Sir George Grey (Home Secretary) would leave 
the sentence to the discretion of the judge. Mr. Justice Willes thought 
that the crime should still be capital at law, but that the judge should 
be empowered to abstain from pronouncing sentence, merely entering 
it in the record, and informing the prisoner that her punishment 
would be determined by the Home Secretary. Sir Mordaunt Wells 
wished to give the jury the right, by finding extenuating circum- 
stances, to reduce the sentence to penal servitude. Attorney-General 
Lawson was for treating infanticide like any other murder, but for 
abolishing capital punishment altogether. Two persons only were in 
favour of retaining the sentence as it is at present, Baron Bramwell 
and Mr. Avory, Clerk of Arraigns at the Old Bailey. Ofthe arguments 
that have been brought forward in defence of the present system, one 
alone seems to require notice. It is suggested that a case may here- 
after arise of unexampled atrocity, a case devoid of all those extenu- 
ating features that have hitherto made the capital sentence cruel and 
unjust. We are to suppose, for instance, that a married woman in 
comfortable circumstances should deliberately destroy her child at 
birth, because, on the whole, she preferred to be without it. Should 
we not wish in such a case to have capital sentence pronounced? To 
this I answer, that, going through the criminal annals of the last thirty 
years, I am unable to find a single conviction for such a crime. The 
act is in itself most improbable; and the woman who had coolly 
planned it beforehand would certainly execute it in such a manner 
as to escape conviction. For the sake of an imaginary case which 
has never occurred in thirty years, and perhaps never will occur, it 
is surely unreasonable to keep up a system which acts with so much 
cruelty, or with such disastrous inefficiency, in the cases with which we 
practically have to deal. 

Two very difficult questions now meet us. Ought the relief from 
capital sentence to be extended to any persons beside the mother? 
and secondly, up to what age of the child ought its destruction to be 
differently punished from other forms of murder? The arguments 
upon which we have hitherto gone point to no exemption but in the 
case of the mother; the shame and the distress which mitigate the 
offence are hers alone; the refusal of juries to convict extends to no 
other person; nor is the present unimportance of a child’s life a safe 
ground for making its murder less severely punishable than the murder | 
of an adult. It is right, however, to mention that Lord Cairns has 
expressed an opinion which, at first sight, appears to make against this 
conclusion. In the discussion of a measure brought before the House 
of Lords in 1874, constituting infanticide by the mother a distinct 
species of felony punishable with penal servitude, his lordship is 
reported to have urged against the bill, that it ‘would give to the 
mother a privilege to do against her own child what no one else could 
do without incurring the penalty of murder.’ It is by no means 
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clear from the short report of the Chancellor’s speech that he did in 
fact object to the punishment of the mother being less severe than the 
punishment of another: what his lordship distinctly did object to 
was the principle of the bill, that infanticide should not be murder 
at all, but something else. The ‘penalty of murder’ may well be 
mitigated for a certain class of cases which we still include in * murder ;’ 
the peculiar condition of the mother, which practically marks this class 
of crimes, may well procure for her a punishment short of death, 
although we indulge in no fictions as to the nature of the crime 
itself. The necessity of maintaining the existing law against all 
persons besides the mother used to be illustrated by the imaginary 
ease of the heir to an estate murdering the child whose birth deprived 
him of his prospects. But the particular anticipations of crime with 
which our legislators have been accustomed to give body to the future 
have not, as a matter of fact, borne much resemblance to the reality ; 
and the ideal assassin of the infant squire was a far less formidable 
personag an the real ‘ baby-farmer’ who was to be revealed in our 
own day. It is not very long since the public was shocked by the 
discovery of a number of starved and perishing infants in the house of 
one Margaret Waters, who made her living by slowly murdering 
children whom their parents had no desire to see again. This woman 
was executed ; and whatever ought to be the extreme penalty of the 
law, that penalty her fiendish crime undoubtedly deserved. The danger 
of ‘ baby-farming’ is a real one, and one that is not likely to pass away. 
If we retain capital punishment at all, we ought to retain it for those 
who cruelly and deliberately murder helpless children for gain. The 
mitigated penalty which meets the totally different crime of the 
unhappy mother is out of place here. The situation of the mother 
has nothing analogous to it either in nature or in the social order. 
There is a reason for alleviating the punishment in her case: there 
is none in the case of others. 

We now reach the second question: at what age of the child should 
infanticide cease to be punished differently from any other form of 
murder? No one who is in earnest on this subject will be detained 
by the trifling objection that no period can be fixed, because a week 
might as well be expanded into ten days, and a fortnight into a 
month. The conduct of life is not governed by such a spirit as this. 
The statesman tests the value of a law by other standards than its 
logical unassailability. And when we hear it solemnly urged * that to 
fix any such limit would be to insure the destruction of children on 
the day before they reached it, imagination cannot but recall the 
solemn tones in which our grandfathers assured one another that, if 
we abolished death for sheep-stealing, there would presently be 
neither a sheep nor an honest man left in the country. Experience 
has discredited the method of anticipation: the sentiment of humanity, 


® By Sir George Grey. 
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which is the consciousness of a truth which the understanding has not 
yet made its own, has done far more for law than all the fantastic 
predictions of Ministers and Chief Justices. 

The abnormal condition of mind attendant on child-birth doubtless 
passes away within a few days; but the crushing trials of poverty last 
through sad years. Hunger, desertion, brokenheartedness, religious 
despair, drive women to take the lives of their children at many ages. 
How are we to deal with these cases? There is no need of a new prin- 
ciple ; itis enough to go to history. Ifthe actual operation of the law, 
as controlled by public opinion acting through the Home Secretary, ex- 
hibits an intelligible rule, that rule is surely some indication of what the 
formal enactments of the law ought to be. Now, during the last thirty 
years, not only has the execution of a mother for the murder of her newly 
born child been absolutely unknown, but, while sixty-four women have 
been convicted of the murder of their children during childhood, three 
only out of this entire number have been executed, and in one of these 
three cases the murder of the child was combined with the attempted 
murder of another person. The particulars of the three cases are 
important, and point to a definite conclusion. Rebecca Smith, who 
was executed in 1849, was proved to have maliciously poisoned one of 
her children, and afterwards confessed that she had poisoned seven 
others. Ann Lawrence, who was executed in 1866, had attempted 
to kill a man with whom she lived, at the same time that she killed 
her child. Ann Barry, who was executed in 1873, had deliberately 
conspired with a chemist to poison her child. These are the only 
women who have been executed for child murder during thirty years ; 
in the remaining sixty-one cases out of sixty-four, sentence of death 
was commuted to penal servitude or imprisonment. In almost all 
the latter instances the crime was caused, as the mitigation of punish- 
ment was justified, by affliction, wrong, and despair. The cases bear 
so strong a resemblance to one another, and differ so obviously from 
the other murders committed by women during the same period, and 
punished in several instances by execution, that, if there is such a thing 
as tracing a principle in facts, I do not see how we can avoid the 
conclusion that, except in cases of long-planned poisoning, or where 
another murder has been committed or attempted, the circumstances 
under which women kill their children are such as to render the proper 
punishment for that crime something less than death. The recent 
instances include a child four years old, the instances quoted by Sir 
George Grey before the Commission include a child six years old. The 
murders committed by women in England are in fact of three quite 
distinct kinds. A certain number of unhappy persons, through shame 
or famine, through hopeless misery or a sudden paroxysm of despair, 
take the lives of their children: these undergo imprisonment or penal 
servitude for a longer or shorter period. A very small number poison 
their children out of cool unredeemed wickedness: to these we apply 
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the extreme penalty of the law. The third class of murders com- 
mitted by women includes all cases other than the murder of their 
children: these are punished according to circumstances ; execution 
follows in some few instances, a milder penalty in others. Such is 
the actual operation of our punishments; and, if capital punishment 
is to be retained for women, I am bound to say that no principle 
deduced & priori could appear to me more thoroughly rational and 
satisfactory. If we want a law, let us look to our custom. If we are 
in search of a rule, let us ask how we have all along been acting. If 
our practical action, while bearing at the first glance the aspect of 
disorder and irregularity on account of its variance with the law, turns 
out, as a matter of fact, to have followed, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, a perfectly wise and rational order, why should we not 
accept that as our acknowledged rule which has all along guided us 
in practice? Why, if experience gives a definite and satisfactory 
principle, are we to go in search of a system among abstractions and 
fantasies? I take the limit of seven years for the age of the child, 
because, as a matter of fact, the ages have run up to that period. Seven 
days, seven weeks, seven months, are prima facie all equally reasonable 
or unreasonable; but the practice of thirty years, practice approved 
by the whole body of the country, and unvaryingly maintained under 
every change of administration, is decisive against these lower limits. 
It may perhaps be thought well to retain the power of pronouncing 
capital sentence in cases of poisoning, and in cases where another 
murder has been committed or attempted, if, for the sake of such rare 
crimes as those of Smith and Lawrence, it is worth while to introduce 
a qualification into the law. To the suggestion that cases may arise 
in which we should regret the absence of the extreme penalty, I can 
only reiterate my answer: ‘ Point out one such instance in the last 
thirty years.’ 

The results at which we have arrived are therefore as follows. 
Infanticide is murder, and must not be disguised as anything else. 
But its statutable penalty, where the child is under seven years of 
age, should, in the case of the mother, be penal servitude or imprison- 
ment, unless a previous conviction for the same crime be proved, and 
unless (if this be thought necessary) the death of the child is pro- 
duced by deliberate and malicious poisoning, or accompanied by the 
attempted murder of some other person. For the protection of new- 
born children, the necessity of proving the separate existence of 
the child should be abolished, but proof of life should still be required. 
The mitigated penalty should extend to no one beside the mother. 
The right of the jury to find a verdict of mere ‘concealment of 
birth ’ upon an indictment for murder should be abolished. 

The amendment of the murder laws is no new subject: it is 
one that has been before Parliament for the last ten years. All 
parties are agreed that changes are necessary: all governments have 
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undertaken to introduce them. That the law remains exactly where 
it was ten years ago is owing less to any difference of opinion than to 
a series of political accidents. The history of the subject may be 
taken up from the era of the ‘Capital Punishment Commission’ of 
1864. That Commission, which included the Duke of Richmond, 
the present Lord Derby, Lord O’Hagan, Mr. Bright, Mr. Hardy, and 
Mr. Ward Hunt, turned their attention chiefly to three points— 
the unsatisfactory legal definition of murder, which at present sub- 
jects to capital sentence many acts which are not really murder at 
all, but manslaughter; the best mode of dealing with infanticide; 
and the propriety of substituting private for public executions. On 
the first of these points the law of England is behind that of every 
civilised country. The well-known test of murder is ‘ malice afore- 
thought ;’ but by an unnatural construction of the word ‘ malice,’ 
and by the fiction of ‘implied malice’ in cases where there is really 
no malice at all, the judges have for centuries included in murder all 
acts from which death results even accidentally, if the act is in 
itself felonious. The received instance is that of a man shooting his 
neighbour’s duck with intent to steal it. If by pure accident he kills 
his neighbour, the act is said to be murder. The distinctions of 
murder and manslaughter are obscurely marked, and although 
execution never follows the lighter cases of technical murder, capital 
sentence must nevertheless be pronounced by the judge. With the 
view of abolishing this scandal, the Commission recommended that 
the law should recognise two degrees of murder, and that murder of 
the first and most heinous degree, so found by the jury, should alone 
be punishable with death. For the protection of children from 
infanticide, the Commission recommended that ‘it should be made 
an offence punishable with penal servitude or imprisonment, at the 
discretion of the court, unlawfully and maliciously to inflict grievous 
harm upon a child during its birth, or within seven days afterwards, 
in case such child has subsequently died. No proof that the child 
was completely born alive should be required.’ The object of this 
last provision is plain enough, but it is not clear what was intended 
by the Commission to be the operation of the seven days clause. It 
has been interpreted as meaning that, even in the event of the child’s 
separate existence being proved, the committing magistrate should 
have the power, if the child were less than seven days old, to order 
an indictment merely for the new ‘offence,’ and not for murder. 
But this is not stated in the report, and Lord O’Hagan has expressly 
denied that this was the meaning of the recommendation. The 
clause was not meant to touch a case like Mahoney’s, where the 
separate existence of the child is proved. Such a case would still 
be a murder of the first degree, and nominally capital. But the 
commission went on to add a peculiar provision which would have 
met Mahoney’s case, namely, that the judge should be empowered 
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to abstain from pronouncing, and merely to record, the sentence of 
death. The system of recording sentence, introduced in 1824 to 
avoid the scandal of solemnly pronouncing death for offences only 
nominally capital, was as follows. The judge wrote down in one 
book what was to be done with the prisoner, and the clerk wrote 
down in another book what was not to be done with him. The 
judge informed the prisoner that in the record of the court sentence 
of death was enrolled against him, but that he would not really be 
executed. He then transmitted to the Home Secretary the sentence 
that he had entered in his own book, and the Home Secretary in due 
course communicated it tothe prisoner. The form of ‘ recording’ 
sentence was abolished in 1861. Beyond contributing to the popu- 
lar notion of the law as an incomprehensible system of fictions and 
puzzles designed for the bewilderment of plain people, this roundabout 
system of double entry did no harm, and it saved the scandal and 
cruelty of pronouncing a solemn but fictitious sentence of death. 
The judges, however, declared that they were not equal to the re- 
sponsibility of deciding whether a sentence should be pronounced or 
recorded; and Lord Cranworth, the Chancellor in Lord Russell’s 
Ministry, who immediately brought a bill before the House of Lords, 
based in other respects upon the report of the Commission, was 
compelled to omit that essential provision which restored the power 
of recording sentence. The bill, after considerable alterations, 
passed the House of Lords on the 13th of July 1866. Five days later 
Lord Russell’s Government resigned, and the bill never reached the 
Commons. The problem was next taken up by Lord Derby’s 
Ministry in 1867. A most carefully considered bill was brought in 
by the Home Secretary, Mr. Walpole, which, while departing in 
some respects from the form of the Commission’s proposals, preserved 
their substance in essentials, and disregarded the objection of the 
judges to the revival of ‘recording’ sentence. Criticisms were 
passed on the details of this measure, into which it is not necessary 
to euter here, but its objects and principle were approved on all sides. 
Time, however, and the stress of business brought the session to a 
close ; and one of the best bills that Parliament has had before it 
appeared no more. Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry came into office in 
1868. The opportunity which lay before them of stamping that 
mark upon our criminal law which they impressed upon so many 
other branches of national life, was unhappily let slip. Mr. Bruce 
had scarcely declared, in 1873, that he would no longer postpone 
dealing with the subject, than the fatal day arrived, and the Ministry 
went the way of its predecessors. The mention of a homicide law 
seems in fact to be the death-rattle of administrations. It remains 
to be seen whether the present Government, in the fourth year of 
office, and backed by a powerful majority, will undertake that 
necessary and honourable reform which their Attorney-General has 
declared to be a task for Government alone. 
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In the default of official zeal, private members have introduced 
bills for the amendment of the murder laws. The measure bearing 
most directly upon our present subject is that which Mr. Charley has 
brought forward, with considerable alterations of form, in each of the 
last three sessions. The object of his measure is the protection of 
infant life; its chief feature is the enactment that violence done to 
a new-born child shall be penal, although its separate existence can. 
not be proved. In the form in which this bill actually passed the 
House of Commons in 1874, and was debated and thrown out by the 
Lords, it made the wilful killing of a child at birth, if not premeditated 
before the commencement of the pains of labour, no murder at all, 
but a distinct species of felony. It is fair to add that this very 
questionable principle, which caused the rejection of the bill in the 
Upper House, was not contained in the bill in its original form, but 
was introduced into it during its passage through committee. But 
the bill has other faults besides this. The avowed intention of its 
author is to leave child-murder, where separate life is proved, exactly 
in its present condition. He is not concerned for those few unhappy 
victims whom accident or confession subjects to sentence of death. He 
creates a new felony where proof of separate existence is wanting; 
where such proof exists, he leaves the punishment of death untouched. 
This arrangement is most unsatisfactory and unjust. It makes the 
difference between sentence of death and sentence of imprisonment 
depend upon pure accident, or upon the confession of the prisoner; 
and it does nothing whatever to relieve the law of such a scandal and 
injustice as Mahoney’s case exhibited. No measure will deal satis- 
factorily with infanticide which does not face and provide for the 
event of a perfectly demonstrated crime. If the results deduced in 
the preceding pages have any truth or value, the public ought to be on 
its guard against accepting Mr. Charley’s proposals as a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. Heisright in seeking to dispense with the 
proof of separate existence; but the abolition of this link in the 
evidence by no means necessitates the creation of a new and privileged 
class of felonies. Abolish its necessity in evidence of the murder of 
a child, and you are doing no injustice. Convict of murder where 
murder has been committed; but let the punishment be that which 
experience and sound reason dictate. If the power of ‘ recording’ 
sentence can be restored, the capital penalty might harmlessly remain 

in the statute-book, for no judge would pronounce it in the cases 
which we are considering. But a form which has been extinct for 
sixteen years is not likely to be regarded by the judges with more 
favour now than it was in 1866; and if this alternative is rejected, no 
course remains but to substitute penal servitude for death as the 
avowed and legal penalty for crimes of this character. 

The ‘ Homicide Law Amendment’ Bill, connected with the names 
of Mr. Russell Gurney and Sir E. Wilmot, must be briefly mentioned. 
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This bill, in the form in which it was introduced in 1876, divided 
murder into two degrees, and made infanticide by the mother within 
seven days of birth murder of the second class, and punishable with 
penal servitude. The period of seven days was borrowed from the 
obscure provision of the commissioners mentioned above; but the 
obscurity was removed by distinctly placing such infanticide among 
murders of the second class. The bill also restored the power of re- 
cording sentence ; so that in those numerous cases where the child is 
more than seven days old, although the murder would technically 
belong to the first degree, the judge would not in fact have to pass 
capital sentence upon the mother. Faults of detail were pointed 
out in this measure ; but its treatment of infanticide was not unsatis- 
factory. It is so certain that a judge who had the right to record 
sentence would not pronounce it in those cases which we have shown 
to be really no longer capital, that the punishment of death might, 
without serious harm, be allowed to remain in the statute-book. 
But in the form in which the bill reappears in the present session 
the ‘recording clause’ is withdrawn, and the bill therefore does 
nothing to diminish the conflict between law and practice in all 
those cases where the child is above seven days old. 

The Attorney-General, in the opposition which he felt himself com- 
pelled to offer to Sir E. Wilmot’s measure of 1876, uttered some 
expressions which, if used ‘of malice aforethought,’ give no favour- 
able idea of Sir John Holker’s intentions as a law reformer. ‘The 
division of murders,’ he said, ‘is objectionable ; it is better to leave 
the less heinous cases to the mercy of the Crown. The law may not 
be perfect, but it works well enough.’ That the mercy of the Crown 
—that is, the discretion of the Home Secretary-—may with advantage 
be exercised in the case of certain murders which are really upon the 
border-line, we are all agreed; but it is most unjustifiable to keep 
up this fiction in a class of cases for which capital punishment has 
long been obsolete. It is here no question of ‘ mercy’ or ‘ discretion’ 
at all. We understand very well what a custom means in England. 
Let any Home Secretary try the experiment of withholding ‘the 
mercy of the Crown’ in one of these cases of infanticide, and we 
know very well what would become of him. Ifthe Attorney-General 
had been present at Mahoney’s trial, if he had witnessed that indig- 
nant pity and sense of wrong which within three days united every 
sect and every rank of life in one eloquent appeal upon the victim’s 
behalf, he would not again say that the law worked ‘ well enough.’ 
Criminals and their friends have their rights as well as other people. 
The reform which the actual state of facts calls for is obvious enough, 
and such a reform public opinion ought to demand at the hands of 
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Tue additional chapter on the Infallibility of the Head of the Church 
was distributed, as we have seen, on the 7th of March, and in the 
last days of April the amendments of the bishops on the schema 
on the Primacy and the Infallibility of the Roman Pontiff were 
printed and distributed to the Council. The schema consisted of an 
introduction and four chapters, of which the first related to the 
institution of the primacy in the person of S. Peter, the second 
to its perpetuity in his successors, the third to the nature and 
character of the primacy, and the fourth to the infallibility attached 
to the primacy. 

The general discussion on this schema opened on the 13th of 
May by a report of the Commission on Faith: it lasted through 
fourteen sessions—that is, from the 14th of May to the 3rd of June. 
By that time it had become evident that the general discussion of 
the subject was exhausted. Not a new argument was to be heard: 
the old were endlessly repeated. The general discussion had antici- 
pated even the special discussions on the chapters. Sixty-four had 
spoken. A hundred more had put down their names to speak. But 
inasmuch as there were five special discussions yet to come, in every 
one of which every one of the 700 members of the Council might 
speak—that is to say, in all, each one five times—it was obvious that 
to continue the general discussion was only to talk against time. 
The hundred bishops whose names were down had still the privilege 
of speaking each one of them five times more—that is, on the intro- 
duction and the four chapters. The remaining 600 in the Council, 
besides, might do the same. In all human affairs the limits of 
common sense must be respected at last. By the regulations of the 
Council, or, as we should say, by the order of the House, any ten 
bishops might petition the presidents, not indeed to close the dis- 
cussion, but to do, what any single member of our Legislature may 
effect, to put it to the vote of the whole Council whether the dis- 
cussion should be continued or closed. A petition was sent in signed 
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not by ten but by a hundred or a hundred and fifty bishops; and 
the question of closing was put to the Council, which, by an immense 
majority, put an end to the general debate. 

Then began the special discussions. On the introduction and 
the first two chapters there was little to be said. On the intro- 
duction seven spoke, on the first chapter five, on the second only 
three. On the 9th of June began the debate on the third chapter, 
in which thirty-two spoke. The introduction, together with the 
first, second, and third chapters, and the amendments proposed, were 
then sent back to the Commission of Faith. On the 15th of June 
began the discussion of the fourth chapter—that is, on the infalli- 
bility, which occupied eleven sessions, during which fifty-seven 
spoke. No one asking permission to speak further, the discussion 
closed, and the chapter, with the amendments, was sent to the 
Commission as before. The whole time given to this discussion 
extended over nearly seven weeks—that is, from the 14th of May to 
the 4th of July. The introduction and the first two chapters were 
then reported and accepted almost unanimously. On the third 
chapter the amendments were seventy-two, which were reported 
on the 5th of July. Many were accepted, but many were further 
amended twice or three times, and the whole chapter was sent back 
once more to the Commission for further revision. Then on the 
llth of July the report was made on the fourth chapter, relating to 
the infallibility, on which ninety-six amendments had been proposed. 
A new title and three new paragraphs had been added to it by way 
of introduction. On the 13th of July the third and fourth chapters 
were passed by a great majority. The whole schema was then 
printed again and distributed to the Council, and the final vote was 
taken. There were present 601 fathers of the Council. The Placets, 
or ayes, were 451; the Non placets, or noes, were 88; the Placets 
juata modum, that is aye with modifications, were 62. These 
written amendments, to the number of 163, were sent as usual to the 
Commission. They were examined and reported on the 16th of 
July. Many were adopted, together with two amendments proposed 
by the commission. The whole was then reprinted and distributed, 
put once more to the vote, and passed. 

In the same General Congregation a protest was read by the 
Cardinal President, which was to the following effect :— 


Most ReverenD Faruers, 
From the time that the Holy Vatican Synod opened by the help of God, 


the bitterest warfare instantly broke out against it; and in order to diminish its 
venerable authority with the faithful, and, if it could be, to destroy it altogether, 
many writers vied with each other in attacking it by contumelious detraction and 
by the foulest calumnies; and that, not only among the heterodox and open 
enemies of the cross of Christ, but also among those who give themselves out‘as 
sons of the Catholic Church, and, what is most to be deplored, even among its 
sacred ministers. 
882 
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The infamous falsehoods which have been heaped together in this matter in 
public newspapers of every tongue, and in pamphlets without the authors’ names, 
published in all places and stealthily distributed, all men well know, so that we 
have no need to recount them one by one. But among anonymous pamphlets of 
this kind there are two especially, written in French, and entitled Ce gut se passe 
au Concile, and La derniére heure du Concile, which, for the arts of calumny and 
the license of detraction, bear away the palm from all others. For in these not 
only are the dignity and full liberty of the Council assailed with the basest falsehoods, 
and the rights of the Holy See denied, but even the august person of our Holy 
Father is attacked with the gravest insults. Wherefore we, being mindful of our 
office, lest our silence, if longer maintained, should be perversely interpreted by men 
of evil will, are compelled to lift up our voice, and before you all, most reverend 
fathers, to protest and to declare all such things as have been uttered in the 
aforesaid newspapers and pamphlets to be altogether false and calumnious, whether 
in contempt of our Holy Father and of the Apostolic See, or the dishonour of this 
Holy Synod, and on the score of its asserted want of legitimate liberty. 

From the Hall of the Council, the 16th day of July, 1870. 

Purrir, CARDINAL DE ANGELIS, President. 
ANTONINUS, CARDINAL DE Luca. 
ANDREW, CARDINAL BizzaRt. 

Atoystvs, Carprnat Brio. 

HANNIBAL, CarnpInaL CAPALti. 


Whether history will ever record by whose hands the works here 
censured by name were written cannot now be said. I am glad that 
it does not fall to my lot to reveal them. The Council had been 
enveloped for eight months in a cloud of all manner of publications, 
from pamphlets to articles in newspapers sufficiently near to the truth 
to impose upon the world at large, and so far from the truth as to be 
calumniously false. Nobody was spared. The chief torrent of mis- 
representation broke upon the august head of the Church, and fell 
upon all that were near to him in the measure of their nearness. 
Not only acts which were never done, words that were never spoken, 
motives that were never thought of, were imputed to those of the 
majority whose duty forced them to choose truth before popularity. 
The majority in the Council was a minority compared with their 
assailants, who by every form of opposition attacked them through 
eight long months. But they were supported by two things—the 
consciousness that the unbroken tradition of Divine Revelation was 
at their back, and that the sympathy of the Catholic Church through- 
out the world surrounded them on every side. Therefore they were 
silent till the conflict was over, and the work was done. With this 
final act closed the 85th General Congregation of the Council. There 
remained only one further act to do, the fourth Public Session. 

The summer heat had long begun to affect the health of the 
Council. Many of the bishops had been compelled by illness to 
return home; many were still in Rome, but unable to attend the 
sessions; some were dead. It was therefore desired by a great 
majority that the fourth Public Session should be held without 
delay. To this was added the daily expectation of war between 
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France and Prussia. On the evening of the 17th, fifty-five bishops 
signed a declaration announcing their intention not to appear 
at the Public Session. On the next day it was believed that they 
left Rome. Tuesday, the eighteenth of July, was fixed for the Public 
Session. It was held with all the usual solemnities, Pius the Ninth 
presiding in person. After the solemn mass the Holy Scriptures 
were placed open upon the lectern on the high altar, the Veni 
Creator was sung as usual. The Bishop of Fabriano then read the 
Decree de Romano Pontifice from the ambo, and the under- 
secretary of the Council called on every father of the Council by 
name to vote. Each, as his name was called, took off his mitre, rose 
from his seat, and voted. There were present 535; of these 533 
voted Placet, 2 only voted Non placet. The scrutators and the 
secretary of the Council, having counted up the votes, went up to the 
throne, and declared that all the fathers present, two only excepted, 
had voted for the decree. The Pontiff then confirmed the decree in 
the usual words. In a brief address to the Council he prayed that 
the few who had been of another mind in a time of agitation might 
in the season of calm be reunited to the great majority of their 
brethren, and contend with them for the truth. The words of the 


allocution were as follows :— 


Great is the authority residing in the Supreme Pontiff, but his authority does 
not destroy, but build up; it does not oppress, but sustain, and very often it has to 
defend the rights of our brethren the bishops. If some have not been of this mind 
with us, let them know that they have judged in agitation. But let them bear in 
mind that the Lord is not in the storm (3 Kings xix. 11). Let them remember 
that a few years ago they held the opposite opinion, and abounded in the same 
belief with us, and in that of this most august assembly, for then they judged in 
‘the gentle air.’ Can two opposite consciences stand together in the same judg- 
ment? Far fromit. Therefore we pray God that He who alone can work great 
things may Himself illuminate their minds and hearts, that all may come to the 
bosom of their father, the unworthy Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth, who loves 
them, and desires to be one with them, and united in the bond of charity to fight 
with them the battles of the Lord ; so that not only our enemies may not deride us, 
but rather be afraid, and at length lay down the arms of their warfare in the 
presence of Truth, and that all may say with S. Augustine, ‘Thou hast called 
me into thy wonderful light, and behold I see.’ 


The Te Dewm was then sung, and the pontifical benediction 
closed both the fourth Public Session of the Council of the Vatican 
and a conflict which for centuries had troubled the peace of the 
Church. In the first voting before the Public Session, 601 fathers of 
the Council voted. Of these 451 voted for the decree, 88 against it, 
and 62 for it juata modum, or aye conditionally. In the fourth 
Public Session 535 voted: 55 absented themselves, which would 
raise the number to 590. Eleven were absent, from what cause is 
unknown ; but as permission had been given some days before to 
leave Rome, they may have set out on their journey homeward. In 
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the: majority of 533 were included 52 of those who voted juata 
modwm, or conditionally, in the last congregation. This would raise 
the 451 of that day to 503. Therefore 30 who had been absent from 
the congregation had returned to vote in the last Public Session, 
The two bishops who voted on that day against the decree, as soon as 
Pius the Ninth had confirmed it, at once submitted and made a profes- 
sion of their faith. They proved by their adverse vote the liberty 
which the 55 who left Rome equally possessed; and by their 
prompt submission they showed to the world that the opposition had 
been offered not to the truth of the doctrine, but to the expediency 
of defining it. 

An English journal which throughout the Council laboured week 
by week to deride or to depreciate the Council and all its acts, 
described :this closing scene in these words: ‘The ceremony (of the 
18th of July), taken as a ceremony, appears to have fallen very flat.’ 
The Council had been for eight months engaged in something more 
than ceremonies. Such, however, was not the estimate of another 
witness. 


The Placets of the fathers struggled through the storm, while the thunder 
pealed above and the lightning flashed in at every window, and down through the 
dome and every smaller cupola. ‘ Placet!’ shouted his eminence or his grace, and 
a loud clap of thunder followed in response, and then the lightning darted about 
the Baldacchino and every part of the church and Conciliar Hall, as if announcing 
the response. So it continued for nearly one hour and a half, during which time 
the roll was being called, and a more effective scene I never witnessed. Had all the 
decorators and all the getters-up of ceremonies in Rome been employed, nothing 
approaching to the solemn grandeur of the storm could have been prepared, and 
never will those who saw it and felt it forget the promulgation of the first dogma 


of the Church. 


Other critics saw in this thunderstorm an articulate voice of 
divine indignation against the definition. They forgot Sinai and the 
Ten Commandments. 

Having closed the narrative of what passed in the Council, we 
must now turn back to notice what had been passing outside, and 
we must go some way into the past. We have already seen with 
what activity the Bavarian government had endeavoured, from the 
spring of 1869, to bring down the united opposition of all the 
governments of Europe upon the Holy See before the Council 
assembled, and even to prevent its meeting. The Council was no 
sooner opened than the same policy was pursued by diplomatists in 
Rome. They were in intimate and constant communication with 
those who were in opposition within the Council. Many of them 
obtained every schema as it was distributed to the bishops. It is to 
be remembered -that this fact proves the violation of the secret 
impos2d on all who were within the Council, and in those who had 


1 Times correspondent quoted in the Vatican, August 5, 1870. 
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sworn to its observance it involved perjury. One exception is to be 
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Taise made. An ambassador of a great Catholic power rejected every offer 
from to obtain for him the schemata, and when at last he desired to have 






some particular document, he wrote openly to the secretary of the 




















sion. 
on as Council to ask for it. The document was at once sent to him with 
ofes- the assurance that whatsoever he desired should be at once placed in 
erty his hands. The schemata surreptitiously obtained were without 
heir delay published in the Augsburg Gazette. One of the least 

had scrupulous of these agents expressed himself in these words :— 
—_ The governments are by degrees acting an almost ridiculous part towards the 
Council. First boasts, then embarrassment, connected with meaningless threats ; 
eek and at last the confession that the right time has passed by, and that the Curia has 
Lots, command of the situation. If German science had not saved its position, and 
the been able to establish a firm opposition in the Council, even in contradiction to its 
lat? own will, and kept it alive, and if our Lord God had not also set stupidity and 
: ignorance on the side of the Curia and of the majority, the governments would 
lore have been put to shame in the sight of the whole world. Prince Hohenlohe, in 
her fact, is the only statesman possessed of a deeper insight in this quarter, and by 
degrees he has come to be looked upon as belonging to the minority.? 
der This inflated vainglory neither needs comment nor is worth cen- 
the suring. But it proves to all what ought to be known, how the bishops 
and of ‘the minority’ were pursued and harassed by men of a lower 
rvs mind, some being of the priesthood, and others of the laity who 
Sits gathered in Rome to conspire and intrigue against the Council. 
the They were well known, and their words and acts were noted; but, 
ing inasmuch as they were not feared, they were let alone. A despatch 
and was sent to Cardinal Antonelli on the 20th of February by Count 
ma 


Daru, then Minister of Foreign Affairs in Paris, for the purpose of 
preventing the definition. It was answered on the 19th of March 
in a reply which demonstrates that the notion of incompatibility 
between the infallibility of the Pope and the civil allegiance of 














he 

subjects is a chimera. Ever since a Christian world existed, States 
ve have been in peaceful relations with an infallible Church. They 
rd have not cared to inquire whether the infallibility resided in the 
th head, or in the body, or in both. 
1e During the eight months of the Council, Rome was full of rumours 
1e as to the intentions of governments. It was believed that the French 
il army would be withdrawn, and that the Italian Revolution would 
10 be let in. Letters came from France threatening the withdrawal of 
n the French troops. When these tidings reached Pius the Ninth, he 
h said to an English bishop, ‘Do they think that the Vicar of Christ, 
n unworthy as he is, can be moved by such threats?’ Renewed 
0 attempts were made to induce the governments to join in a final and 
t united pressure upon the Council, the effect of which was, as might 
d have been foreseen, to demonstrate more clearly than ever that the 






? Friederich’s Diary, p. 202. 
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' supreme authority of the Church as the witness and teacher of 
Christianity was at stake. The necessity of the definition was once 
more forced by these facts upon those who for a while hesitated, 
After this there were in the Council only those who believed the defi- 
nition to be inopportune, and those who saw it to be necessary. 

It has seemed better to reserve until the end of this narrative a 
subject of which the adversaries of the Catholic Church have en- 
deavoured to avail themselves in their warfare against it—that is, the 
attitude of a certain number of the bishops to the decrees and action 
of the Council. Pomponio Leto, who writes as their friend and 
partisan, has done them a grievous wrong. His history reads like 
the history of a Parliamentary opposition. Such the world believed 
them to be, and tried to make them ; but they were Catholic bishops, 
and the world was disappointed. The Council of the Vatican was held 
under obstructive and menacing circumstances of a kind to which no 
council was ever hitherto exposed. The world has opposed all 
councils, the civil powers have been often either openly or secretly 
hostile, but down to the Council of Trent, and the Council of Trent 
also included, no council has been the passive and silent butt against 
which the tongues and the pens of the world were so unceasingly 
levelled. The press of Europe in all languages, and almost every 
day for eight months, discharged every weapon of ridicule, sarcasm, 
and misrepresentation against the Pope and the Council. Solid 
argument there was little indeed. But the world is more swayed by 
ridicule than by argument. The havoc made in France in the last 
century by the spirit of mockery is recorded in history as a terrible 
example of the deadly evil which can be wrought by so contemptible 
an agency. But there was in activity another and a darker power. 
The indiction of the Council had hardly been published when Janus 
appeared, true to his name, double-faced and double-tongued—a 
book more full of false accusations than any that ever came from 
nominally Catholic hands. Published in all languages, and greedily 
devoured by those who are not of the Catholic unity, no book has 
perhaps placed more stumbling-blocks in the way of men who were 
seeking the truth. The odium, suspicion, and prejudice excited by 
it in the minds of our separated brethren will cost many who were 
on the threshold of truth the grace which is beyond all price. In 
the face of these boisterous winds, the Council of the Vatican, trust- 
ing to its Divine Master, launched out into the deep. For eight 
months it held on its way without changing its course, bearing un- 
moved the stress of the storm. But though the Council was unmoved, 
individual men were shaken. We have seen before how govern- 
ments and diplomatists were already in motion conspiring against 
the Council. Janus had told the world what the Council would do, 
and the civil powers were invoked by the same hands and voices to 
prevent its acts, or even to hinder its meeting. 
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When, therefore, at the outset of the Council, it was heard that a 
certain number of bishops had formed themselves into an opposition, 
the world and the newspapers, the non-Catholics outside the unity 
of the Church, and a small number of discontented or pretentious 
minds within it, thought that the Council was divided, and that Rome 
would be defeated. From that moment the press teemed with 
eulogies of the bishops who were supposed to be in opposition. They 
‘were learned, eloquent, far-sighted, noble-minded, manly, independent. 
The majority was a herd of ignoble, uncultured, servile, ignorant 
flatterers. The bishops of the opposition were mortified, day after 
day, by praise for words and acts they had neither done nor 
spoken; they were dishonoured by commendations for conduct which, 
as Catholic bishops, they abhorred. It was hardly possible for them 
to clear themselves without violation of the secrecy of the Council. 
They had to bear what members of Privy Councils and of Cabinets 
have to suffer—the eulogies which dishonour them at the expense of 
their colleagues and the perversion of their conduct, which they 
cannot clear without a breach of integrity. Nevertheless, at last the 
bishops of Mayence and of Rottenburg were compelled to expose 
the falsehoods of their admirers.* Thus much it is necessary to say 


* ‘Mer. Hefele and Mgr. von Ketteler have found it necessary to publish a state- 
ment with reference to documents which have appeared in the Augsburg Gazette. 
“We can neither speak,” says the Bishop of Rottenburg, “of what the schemata 
contain, nor of anything which is said by the orators in the general congregations. 
But it is evident that there are people, not bishops, but having relations with the 
Council, who are not restrained by duty or conscience. .. . The memorial of a 
certain number of German and Austrian bishops against the definition of infallibility 
ought not to have been published before it was presented to the Holy Father. I 
myself, who signed it, could not obtain a copy of it. Yet what has happened? Before 
the address was sent to the Vatican it was printed in the newspapers—I need not 
say to our great displeasure—and to this day we do not know how it was done... . 
It is probable that the auri sacra fames has something to do with it.” The Bishop 
of Mayence also protests against “the systematic dishonesty of the correspondent of 
the Augsburg Gazette.” “It is a pure invention,” he observes, “that the bishops 
named in that journal declared that Déllinger represented, as to the substance of 
the question, the opinion of a majority of the German bishops. And this,” the 
German prelate adds, “is not an isolated error, but part of a system, which consists 
in the daily attempt to publish false news, with the object of deceiving the German 
public, according to a plan concerted beforehand. . . . It will be necessary one day 
to expose in all their nakedness and abject mendacity the articles of the Augsburg 
Gazette. They will present a formidable and lasting testimony of the extent of the 
injustice of which party men, who affect the semblance of superior education, have 
been guilty against the Church.” ’—From the Vatican of March 4, 1870. 

‘There was a time when I was a grateful disciple of the Provost Déllinger, and 
when I respected him sincerely. During several years I attended all his lectures at 
Munich. I was then of one mind with him on almost all the great questions of 
ecclesiastical history. At a later period, in 1848, we were associated together as 
deputies in the German Parliament of Frankfort. Even at that date, when all the 
great questions of our time were so frequently agitated, I think that I coincided 
with him in his political views. I recognise with grief that there is now a complete 
opposition between the opinions of the Provost Déllinger and my own as to the 
substance of the question which actually occupies our attention. The Provost 
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in order to protect a number of Catholic bishops from the claim laid 
upon them by the world as its servants, and to protest once for all 
that the motives, conduct, and intentions of the bishops who opposed 
the definition of the infallibility, are to be judged not by the repre- 
sentations of newspapers, non-Catholics, or false brethren, but by 
their own words and actions. 

As for the motives of those who opposed the act of defining, we 
have already seen that the arguments for and against the opportune- 
ness of defining the infallibility were many and grave. No man 
would be a safe or competent judge of the arguments in favour of 
defining who could not also fully weigh the gravity of the arguments 
against it. ~ These reasons have been amply given already in the last 
chapter, and they need not be repeated here. As for the motives 
which governed the fifty-five bishops who absented themselves from 
the fourth Public Session, we are bound to believe their word. Who 
should know their motives if they themselves did not? It is mere 
trifling, or worse, for others to pretend to know better. They tell us 
that they thought it unseasonable, inexpedient, and inopportune to 
make a definition. Posterity will believe them rather than their 
detractors, who are already forgotten or rejected as false witnesses. 
So much for their motives, which no man may judge, but God only; 
and when we remember who they were, and what some of them have 


done and suffered for conscience’ sake, history will jealously protect 
them from the breath of the world, whether in slander or in praise. 
But next as to their conduct. When Pius the Ninth first an- 


Déllinger has been publicly pointed out as having co-operated with the author of 
that libel which appeared under the name of Janus, and which is directed against 
the Church ; and we have no evidence that he has hitherto thought fit to declare, as 
an obedient son of the Catholic Church, that he does not share the opinions which 
animate that work. The book of Janus is not only directed against the infallibility 
of the Pope, but even against his primacy, against that great and divine institution 
in the Church to which we owe so manifestly, by means of her unity, the victories 
of the Church over all her adversaries in all ages. Janus is moreover a tissue of 
numberless falsifications of the facts of history, to which perhaps nothing but the 
Provincial Letters of Pascal can be compared for violation of truth. And not only 
has the Provost Déllinger failed up to the present time to disavow his co-operation 
with the author of Janus, but he is himself notoriously the anonymous author of 
the writing entitled Considerations presented to the Bishops of the Council on the 
Question of the Infallibility of the Pope—a writing which is indeed much more mode- 
rate than Janus, but which is nevertheless so perfectly similar to it in general tone 
of thought, and betrays aims so exactly identical, that the world has justly inferred 
a most intimate connection between the authors of Janus and of the Considera- 
tions. . . . As to what concerns myself, and the notion that I may be one of those 
who agree with Dr. Déllinger as to the substance of the questions most earnestly 
debated at this moment, I formally declare that nothing can be less true. Iam in 
agreement only with the Déllinger whose lessons formerly filled his disciples with 
love and enthusiasm for the Church and the Apostolic See; I have nothing in 
common with the Déllinger whom the enemies of the Church and of the Apostolic 
See now load with praises.—'* WILLIAM EMMANUEL, BARON VON KETTELER, Bishop 
of Mayence. Rome: February 8, 1870.’—From the Vatican of February 25, 1870. 
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nounced his thought of holding an C2cumenical Council, he not only 
invited but laid upon his counsellors, whether in Rome or from other 
nations, the obligation to declare to him as before God whether it 
was opportune to hold a Council, and what it would be opportune for 
the Council to treat. Everybody was then either opportunist or 
non-opportunist, for the main question was ‘what is opportune ?’ 
The Council was not called together to register edicts; jt was con- 
vened for the purpose of discussion. Discussion, among mortals, 
means divergence of minds, and two sides at least. When the sche- 
mata were laid before the Council, Pius the Ninth expressly told the 
bishops that they were not his work, and did not bear the stamp of 
his authority. They were put into the hands of the Council to 
examine, discuss, amend, reject, and even ‘ bury,’ as one said, if found 
to meed interment. The Council had a liberty of speech so great 
that a bishop of one of the freest countries of the world said: ‘Our 
Congress has not greater liberty of discussion than the Vatican 
Council.’ Why then should it be turned to the reproach of any bishop 
if he used the right which the whole Council possessed? The bishops 
opposed freely whatsoever they thought to deserve it. The first 
Constitution on Faith was opposed, totally recast in form, but in 
doctrine was immutably the same; and it was finally passed by an 
unanimous vote of 667, including, therefore, the vote of every bishop 
who before had offered opposition. The schema of the Little 
Catechism was opposed. The ‘order’ of the Council was opposed. 
It was amended and opposed again. The introduction of the infalli- 
bility into the Council was opposed. The schema was opposed at 
every stage in what may be called its second reading and in com- 
mittee, and clause by clause. It was sent back, recast, and opposed 


‘again. In every stage of its progress those who dissented used their 


right and privilege, which may be called innate in a council or consti- 
tutional in a commonwealth, to oppose whatsoever they thought to 
be inexpedient or inopportune. In this certainly they were acting 
within the rights possessed by all members of the Council, and the 
exercise of this right was in itself legitimate. 

But it may be said that they used their right too freely and with 
pertinacity when they saw, or might have seen, that an immense 
majority of the Council was opposed to them. It is not the duty of 
an historian to extenuate any fault, but he ought to be still more 
careful not to impute faults too readily. It is not to be denied that 
the Council—for by that term may rightly be described its great and 
united majority—judged that the privilege of opposition was used 
too freely in matters of an indifferent or unimportant kind, and that 
it was persevered in too long when it was-evident that no legitimate 
result could be obtained. The Council saw, or believed itself to see, 
that after a certain date the inordinate prolongation of discussion 
could have no effect but to render the definition impossible, not by 
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argument or reason, conviction or persuasion, but by the chapter of 
accidents or by talking against time. But this would be entering 
once more into the realm of intentions, which is under a higher 
jurisdiction than that of history. Looking back upon the Council 
after six years of strange and afflicting events, which have calmed and 
united the minds of those who were then opposed to each other, we 
are better able to weigh and appreciate the conduct of men as they 
acted either singly or together. Moreover, the memory of many 
among the foremost in those events gives a great solemnity to our 
judgment. The Archbishop of Paris was a man of great culture and 
intellectual gifts. The playfulness of manner with which he bore 
himself towards those who were most opposed to him took off all 
sharpness from the conflict in which they were mutually engaged. We 
then little thought of the vision of horror in which he was soon to be 
enveloped, and of the death which should so soon be inflicted on him 
in odiwm Christi. His heroic refusal for the sake of others to save 
his life has raised him to the fellowship of those who have won a 
martyr’s crown. All this makes the task of history lighter. To this 
memory, again, must be added the noble fortitude of the German 
episcopate with the Archbishop of Cologne at its head. The bishops 
of Germany have won for themselves the dignity of confessors for the 
supreme and infallible authority of the See of Peter. They were the 
first to vindicate the Council of the Vatican by their courage. We 
might go further, and enumerate the great public services rendered by 
eloquence and energy to the Church in France by some who left the 
Council before the 18th of July. All these things weighed together 
will incline future historians to sum up the contest for the definition 
of the infallibility in some such way as this :—‘ Since the last CEcu- 
menical Council a theological question of the gravest kind, relating 
to the doctrinal authority of the head of the Church, and therefore 
pervading his whole jurisdiction, had divided the minds of some in 
France, and partially also in Germany and in England. An (Ecu- 
menical Council was summoned to meet in 1869 in Rome. Five 
hundred bishops in 1867 had affirmed in the amplest terms the 
doctrinal authority of the head of the Church. Of these the majority 
desired that in the coming Council all questions on this doctrine 
should be closed, and all future controversies ended. By word and 
by writing they declared their desire for such a definition. On the 
other hand, some who had joined in the acts of 1867, and had shared 
in the composition of the address, were of opinion that, as a matter 
of prudence, the subject ought not to be brought before the Council, 
or, if brought before it, should, as a matter of prudence, be set aside. 
For months before the Council assembled efforts were made on both 
sides, openly and without reserve, in public documents, in pastoral 
letters, in theological works, to promote or to prevent the definition. 
There was no concealment or intrigue on either side ; it was needed by 
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neither, it would have been worse than useless if it had been 
attempted. All was as open as a general election in England. On 
either side every act was known, and the desires and intentions of 
each side were manifest. Under such circumstances the Council met 
in December 1869. At once on both parts those who held for and 
those who held against this definition drew together. It was natural 
and legitimate that they should confer and unite, and form them- 
selves into some kind of permanent combination. On which part 
this was done first no history can certainly tell, but the interval at 
most could only be that of a few days sooner or later. Those who 
were opposed to the definition were believed by the number of names 
attached to one of their petitions to amount to about 120 ; the first test 
of the number of those who desired the definition was by the month 
of February known certainly to be more than 450, for many declined 
to sign the petition who declared that if the definition were proposed 
they would give it a steadfast support. The two sides may hencefor- 
ward be called the majority and the minority. Now, without doubt, 
on both sides there was often a feeling that some things ought not to 
have been said or done. Bishops are men, and men are liable to 
infirmities; nevertheless, the whole was conducted with perfect open- 
ness and in the light of day. It was a fair trial of reason, argument, 
and legitimate strength. The majority steadily grew greater, the 
minority steadily grew less. In the final and solemn vote, 533— that 
is, 33 more than the unanimous 500 of the Centenary—voted for the 
definition; 2 voted against it, and 55 stayed away, making in all 57 
adverse votes. ‘This was all that remained of the 120 supposed, but 
never known, to be in opposition. The majority was therefore all 
but ten to one.’ With these facts before their eyes men have no 
need to fetch about for intrigues and cabals to account for the action 
and result of the Vatican Council. It was a fair, open contest. 
About a tenth part of the Council endeavoured by argument, reason, 
influence, and the powers given to them by the order or procedure 
of the Council, to prevail upon the vast majority of their brethren, 
which was morally, indeed, the episcopate of the Church, to follow 
their guidance. The majority were unable to swerve from their con- 
viction of what was not only most opportune, but of absolute neces- 
sity for the welfare of the Church, for the authority of its head, and 
for the certainty of its doctrine. The majority prevailed over the 
minority. The universal law of civilised life and of human society 
governed the Council of the Vatican. The minority were not wronged 
because the majority would not swerve. What injury was done to 
them if the Council declined to yield to the judgment or will of 
those who were only a tenth of its number? The only complaint 
that could be made would be that a majority would not yield to a 
minority ; but would that complaint be just or reasonable ? 

Some adversaries of the Vatican Council have catered for the 
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world with stories of violence, and outcries, and tumults. Among 
others an anonymous narrator, Pomponio Leto, who declares himself 
to be an outsider, and could therefore only speak by hearsay, is 
quoted as an eye-witness. He graphically describes the confusion of 
the cardinals, ‘who pulled their red hats over their eyes.’4 The 
cardinals had no hats, red or otherwise, and the eye-witness is con- 
victed of fabrication. But it is not Pomponio Leto who says he saw 
this scene; it is the addition of those who have endeavoured to serve 
their hostility by destroying the honour of Cardinal Vitelleschi. In 
spite of repeated categorical denials from his brothers, Pomponio Leto 
is, for controversial purposes, still declared to be Cardinal Vitelleschi. 
Now the cardinal certainly would not have talked about red hats. 
Nevertheless Pomponio Leto, who was inside when the cardinals pulled 
their hats over their eyes, was outside when the great tumult arose 
in which Cardinal Schwarzenberg was carried fainting from the Ambo 
to his seat. He saw, he tells us, the servants outside rushing to the 
doors of the Council, fearing for the lives of their masters. It is 
with such melodramatic and mendacious stuff that those who wish to 
think evil of the Vatican Council are fed and duped. 

But history has other witnesses to depend upon. Members of the 
Council who were never absent from its public congregations except 
about five or six times in all the eighty-five sessions have declared 
that no such scenes as Pomponio Leto, following the Italian papers, 
has described, ever took place. On two occasions the ordinary calm 
and silence of the Council was broken. In its sessions no applause 
was ever permitted, no expressions of assent or dissent were allowed. 
The dead silence in which the members had to speak contrasted 
strangely with all other public assemblies. It was like nothing but 
preaching in a church. But on two occasions the speaker tried the 
self-control of his audience beyond its strength. Strong and loud 
expressions of dissent were made, and a very visible resentment, at 
matter not undeserving of it, was expressed. And yet nothing in 
the Council of the Vatican went beyond or even equalled events of 
the same kind in the Council of Trent. It is indeed true that one 
excess does not justify another; but the events prove that when men 
deliberate on matters of eternal import, they are more liable to be 
stirred by deep emotions than when they are occupied with the 
things of this world. When the prelates at Trent heard a speaker 
say that the Archbishop of Salzburg claimed to confirm the elections 
of bishops, we read that they stirred up a mighty noise, erying 
‘Out with him! out with him!’ Others repeated ‘ Go out! go out!’ 
and others ‘Let him be anathema!’ Another turned to them, and 


4 Controversialists and adversaries of the Catholic Church have asserted and 
reasserted with such tenacity, after reiterated contradiction, that the work entitled 
Eight Months in Rome during the Vatican Council, by Pomponio Leto, was the work 
of the late Cardinal Vitelleschi, that it may be well to give an outline of the case. 
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answered, ‘Be you anathema.’® There may have been noise in the 
Council of the Vatican, but it did not reach this climax. Reference 
might be made to a certain debate on the 23rd of March in this year, 
1877, when the majesty of the Commons of England lost itself in 
clamour, chiefly because a majority declined to let a minority have 


its way. 

The axiom, ‘ Where there is smoke there is fire,’ is sure enough. 
And these tales and tragedies could hardly have been invented if 
somebody by his imprudence had not made a momentary disturbance, 
and if the disturbers had not made more noise than they ought in 
their sudden heat. But in truth the Italian papers and the Augsburg 
Gazette are the chief sources of these mendacious exaggerations. 
An Italian paper gave in full the speech of Bishop Strossmayer, who 


On its publication in Italy some years ago it fell dead from the press; but when 
translated into English it fell upon a soil prepared by Janus and Quirinus. It was 
at once said that it was reported to be the work of Cardinal Vitelleschi; next, that 
it was probably so; then, that it was certainly so; finally, it was quoted without 
question or doubt as the work of the cardinal. None of this happened during his 
life ; it began immediately after his death. Pope Honorius was declared to be a 
heretic forty years after his death—Cardinal Vitelleschi was declared to be Pomponio 
Leto as soon as he could not expose the imputation. The hope of setting one 
cardinal against another was a motive too strong to be resisted. The Times first 
began cautiously: the Daily Telegraph pushed on more boldly. The brothers of 
Cardinal Vitelleschi, hearing of this stain cast on the memory of their brother, wrote 
to expose its falsehood. Their words were published, but commented on as evasive ; 
and the calumny was repeated. Next, on the 5th of July, 1876, the Guardian reasserted 
and filled out the charge with circumstances. Then came the Saturday Review. Then 
the Contemporary, which over and over again says, ‘ Cardinal Vitelleschi writes,’ 
‘Cardinal Vitelleschi affirms,’ ‘ Cardinal Vitelleschi tells us,’ &c. As if the two 
Marchesi Vitelleschi, brothers of the cardinal, had not pledged their honour in a 
public contradiction. Then the Quarterly Review, which, with a candour that stands 
alone, inserted in its first number of this year a correction of this injurious error. 
But after all this, on the 24th of February, 1877, the Saturday Review, as if nothing 
had happened, speaks of Cardinal Vitelleschi as regarding the decrees of 1870 with 
alarm and disgust. Cardinal Vitelleschi voted for those decrees onthe 18th of July, 
1870. After all this it is not wonderful that the two brothers, Marchesi Vitelleschi, 
should write the following letter with a just indignation :— 

‘Rome: January 8, 1877. 


‘I am grieved beyond measure that there should be in England anyone who still 
persists in the will to believe that the author of the book entitled ‘ Pomponio Leto’ 
was my lamented brother, Cardinal Vitelleschi. At the end of June last year, 1876, 
a protest was inserted in one English journal, signed by us his brothers, in refutation 
of this odious calumny. I pray, however, that, if thought fit, this renewed protest 
be inserted in some newspaper, by which I repel, on the part also of my brothers, 
this most false assertion. And I declare, with full certainty of my conscience, that 
Cardinal Salvatore Vitelleschi was not in any way the author of the said book; so 
that whosoever shall say the contrary falsifies shamelessly, and can only say it to 
outrage the Church of which my deceased brother was a member without reproach. 

‘ (Signed) ANGELO NOBILI VITELLESCHI,’ 


As to the true authorship of Pomponio Leto various things are affirmed. It 
belongs to the anonymous school of Janus and Quirinus, and seems to be the work 
of more hands than one, and to betray both a German and an English contributor. 

5 Theiner, Acta genuina S, Bc. Conc. Tridentini, tom. ii. p. 606. 
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was the subject of one of these Homeric commotions. In that speech 
he was made to apostrophise by name, as present before him and as a 
chief offender, a bishop who was not there at all to be apostrophised. 
When the speech had gone the round of Europe in a polyglot ver- 
sion, Bishop Strossmayer in a Roman paper denounced it asa forgery, 
and his letter has been reprinted again and again in England. Never- 
theless the speech is reprinted continually to this day at Glasgow 
and Belfast, and sown broadcast by post over these kingdoms, and 
probably wherever the English tongue is spoken. 

These details are given not to show that the Vatican Council 
was never disturbed, or that the Council of Trent was outrageous, but 
to show that, as it ought to be, a spot upon the rochet of a bishop 
is more visible than upon the broadcloth of a layman ; so, if a bishop 
or a council of bishops are for a moment stirred beyond their self- 
command, if for once or for twice in eight months there is a clamour 
such as happens almost every week in our Legislature, the world will 
dilate the fault into an outrage, and will deceive itself by its own 
exaggerations. It can be said with the simplest truth that not an 
animosity, nor an alienation, nor a quarrel broke the charity of the 
fathers of the Council. They were opposed on a high sense of duty, 
and they withstood each other as men that are in earnest; if for 
a moment the contention was sharp among them, so it was with 
Paul and Barnabas; and if they parted asunder on the 18th of July 
it was only for a moment, and they are now once more of one mind 
and of one heart in the world-wide unity of the infallible faith. 

And here we may leave the story of the Council. What remains 
is to examine the cause of all this tumult round about the Council 
and in the governments and newspapers and non-Catholic commu- 
nities of the world; for within the Council and within the Church 
the movement of men’s minds was deep but calm, and soon subsided 
into tranquillity, like the agitation of pure waters which return to 
their former state and leave no sediment. 


Henry Epwanrp, Cardinal Archbishop. 





FOR AND AGAINST THE PLAY. 


A DIALoGuE. 


N. What a collection of play-bills you have here, and how you 
gloat over them, as I might do over the sketches of a fine country I 
had travelled in—reminders of growing health, of restored happiness, 
and of the only wholesome raptures of the mind. 

M. You are very prejudiced. I well know that you have been an 
ardent traveller, and I don’t wish to underrate the joys of the ‘ middle 
passage, of changing from a bad to a good inn, or of risking a 
valuable life on the snow borders of a crevasse. All I ask is that you 
in return should tolerate the imaginative resources of those whose 
feet are tied—of the poor tethered animals who, but for their mental 


flights, would see nothing but one clod of earth. 
N. I cannot suppose play-bills and mental flights to be intimately 


associated. 
M. But I can, and do. The drama is the focus of beautiful art. 


It holds within itself poetry brought to life; painting, by means of 
which, though you sit still, you roam through the universe ; music, 
which stirs those depths of the soul to be reached by music only. 

N. Mental flights I perceive it has taught you. This is, I 
should say, from the purpose of playing. 

M. But you say wrong; what I have asserted is a simple fact, and 
if it seems rhapsodical to you, that is only because you have not 
known what it is to be roused by the stir, the life, the passion, of the 
acted drama. 

N. The stimulus is unhealthy. 

M. Not in a good drama; and if you condescend to glance over 
those play-bills, you will see that my taste is only for the best kind— 
tragedy, comedy, and occasionally a first-rate melodrama or a genuine 
farce, besides opera; neither all Rossini nor all Wagner. 

N. A genuine farce, unless it be a series of coarse vulgarities, 
may be harmless, for you laugh and forget it, and there is no lie in 
a laugh; but there is something false in the feeling excited by 
emotional drama even of the best kind. 

M. What do you mean by ‘ false’? 
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NV. I mean a feeling which only results in tears, and which is not 
followed up by action: emotions which generate no good work are 
sterile, and worse than sterile. 

M. This seems to me a mistake; for if the action that follows is 
not ‘immediate, the impulse to prompt it at some future time is 
roused, and the mind, awakened to the recognition of its own sensi- 
bilities, will turn in real life all the more readily to the perception of 
the joys and sorrows of others, with a desire to partake them. There 
have even been instances of a total regeneration effected by the sharp, 
sudden sympathies of the stage, and I can tell you of one which came 
within my own knowledge. A young fellow at Dublin, the son of a 
friend of mine, when he was about nineteen sank into a state of indo- 
lent apathy approaching to torpor: it was impossible to interest him in 
anything. Head, hand, and heart seemed equally powerless; he 
would turn to no pursuit, he would think of no profession. He was 
in this deplorable condition when the announcement of a. distin- 
guished tragic actress to play for a few nights roused a hope for 
him in his father’s mind. He thought that her poetical passion 
might serve as an electric shock to the boy’s numbed faculties ; 
and he thought rightly. The young man went every night to the 
theatre, and under the influence of this new stimulus he began to feel 
his life within him. The effect of emotion created by the pathos of 
the actress survived her departure ; his blood was stirred, his energies 
were roused. He began to read and think; everything about him 
was endowed with a fresh vitality ; from a moping young dullard he 
was transformed into an intelligent active man, and he is now well 
known as a gallant officer. 

N. I suspect such an effect is rare. I know a case of a stupid 
young man who became comparatively clever by having a portion of 
his brain removed after a railway accident; but I ask you whether 
it would be advisable on this account to seize and trepan every dull 
youth, and partially to deprive him of such brains as he may possess. 

M. Of course not. But where is the analogy ? 

N. The analogy lies in the rarity of the occurrence. -Your fact 
is, like mine, an isolated one, or at any rate it is a singular, cireum- 
stance upon which we cannot reasonably found any general expecta- 
tions. The more usual condition of the playgoer’s mind is that of 
self-satisfaction; he is elated with his own humanity, and’ hugs 
himself because a few of his precious téars have) fallen for an 
imaginary woe. These sensations are sd pleasant to him that he 
seeks to renew them by going to the play again. Now this I call 
the luxury of sentiment and the quintessence of self-indulgence, 

M. With all respect I beg you to remember that imaginary gricfs 
may be coddled as easily and more injuriously in domestic life... This 
outlet for surplus emotion may act as a safety-valve,and serve to 
protect the household from alarming explosions. 
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N. No. A mind ready to explode will only be made more 
inflammable by the shows of the stage. You will never persuade me 
that the theatre has a calming influence. 

M. I think it has under some psychological conditions. When 
the world within you is the centre of perplexities, where clouds gather 
thick and fast so that you cannot discern your onward path, then isthe 
{ime to become a spectator of an animating drama; admit thus a fresh 
set of emotions, and those which harassed the soul before will rapidly 
disperse, leaving the field clear for the entrance of the judgment. 

N. No; the mind quivering with a new passion is not in a fit 
state for the influence of the judgment, which requires equanimity 
for its dominion. 

M. But the passion raised by the skill of the actor is by an 
undercurrent of thought recognised as fictitious, and the effect of it 
is therefore transient ; it serves merely to air your thoughts. 

NN. Much in the same way as fever does, which leaves the faculties 
bewildered and incapable. 

M. That might be if it were too much protracted, but for a short 
period it is stirring and clears the brain. The thoughts are quickened 
outside of self; self is forgotten. 

N. This I wholly deny; self is never altogether forgotten. Neither 
yourself nor anybody else’s self will persuade me of that. 

M. I dare say not, for you are bigoted to the last degree; when 
you take up an opinion you will give no consideration to any argu- 
ment whatsoever on the other side. 

N. I am quite prepared to hear steadfast reason denounced as 
prejudice. I have seen enough of the world to know that if—— 

M. Well, nothing in this world is worth quarrelling about. Let us 
have done, and talk of something on which we can agree. 

NV. By no means. I want to have it out ; and I am even ready to 
yield you an inch or two of ground. I am ready to admit that for 
the spectator the drama may-at its best hold vanity, self-conceit, and 
self-love in check for an hour or two. But what do you think of its 
effect on the performer ? what do you think of the personal display 
for him, or still more for her? of the direct appeal for admiration ? 
of the actual necessity for it ? of the claim the artist makes to be the 
centre of all thought, sympathy, and admiration ? 

M. I think that the damage done by a necessity for admiration is 
counterbalanced by the cultivation of such. fme qualities as alone 
secure the true and lasting approbation of a great public. 

N. Your words are bigger than the things they represent. -What 
do you mean by these fine qualities and this great public ? 

M. I mean that, to hold a firm sway over the public of a great 
nation, an actor must cultivate in himself considerable intellectual 
qualities, and add to these a. sense of beauty which must make him 
an appreciator of art generally. He must. try his ear in all the 

TT 2 
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niceties of sound with a view to the modulation of his voice; he 
must practise his eye so as to be able not merely to distinguish but 
to create the beautiful in gesture, in movement, in a fold of drapery 
or in a motion of the finger; he must learn to be master of himself, 
always to have complete dominion over every muscle, so that in the 
utmost agony of passion he shall never repel the sympathies of his 
audience. If he is called to the representation of historical person- 
ages, and our greatest English dramas are, our histories, he must read 
and study the records of the past, to identify his mind in some sort 
with that of his author and the scenes of his creation. 

NV. Your notion of dramatic art is positively sublime. It is true 
enough, however, that all this ought to be done, and that if it were 
done some kind of good might accrue to the profession of the player; 
but in our country a player who studies anything beyond his character 
in hand is quite an exceptional individual. 

M. That is because our country, so respectable in government, is 
behindhand in art. 

N. Perhaps it is because we are, as you say, behindhand in art 
that we are so excellent in the science of government. Ernest Renan, 
you may remember 

M. Oh yes. I know Ernest Renan holds high development in art 
to be an obstacle to political progress ; he thinks that intellects which 
would otherwise occupy themselves with the larger and more impor- 
tant interests of mankind fritter away their energies upon things 
comparatively trivial, such as a picture, a sonata, or a tragedy; but 
I would remind him that exaggeration can enter into every pursuit, 
that a nation all talking politics and all devising schemes of com- 
merce and administration would become so intolerable that the 
universal suicide proposed by Novalis would be preferable, and I 
would ask him to observe that a great picture, a great sonata, and 
the fame of a great actor endure through many centuries, and extend 
+o the whole of Europe, while the sagacious prime minister is soon 
forgotten, unless by a small number of politicians in his own land. 

N. But the seeds he has sown grow into new and health-giving 
plants. What matter if the name of the sower be forgotten by the 
vmultitude, who are mostly ignorant of all that ought to be known ? 

M. Art is international ; it binds together those whom the bound- 
varies of land divide; and I, who condemn hereditary enmities, have 
seen with satisfaction the superlative musicians of inimical races 
joining together with their divers instruments to produce great har- 
mony. I have even known good Germans bitterly to regret the 
Franco-German war, because it made the Théatre Frangais inacces- 
sible to them. 

N. That is an instance to be quoted on M. Renan’s side of the 
argument, for it is a signal example of the excessive importance 
attached to art by its votaries. But what a disquisition! and how 
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cunningly you have deviated from the effect upon the actor of his 
profession which we were discussing ! 

M. I deviated only by chance, and gladly return to the charge— 
or the defence. 

N. Well, you made a peroration on the qualities necessary to the 
great player in order to win popular applause, but you said nothing 
of his probable state when it was won—probable, that is not the 
word ; inevitable I ought to say. Yes, his inevitable state of mental 
inebriation. Raised by the multitude upon a pinnacle, they bow 
down and prostrate themselves before the idol they have set up; 
enamoured of their own passion they add summit to summit, till the 
object of their worship, neither made of brass, nor stone, nor gold, 
grows giddy, and then—— 

M. Then, of course, topples down and is reviled and dragged 
through the mud by former devotees. I think I have heard this 
said before; but the occasional destruction of a false god need not 
interfere with the dominion of a true one. You might as well abjure 
all religion because of the existence of certain fanatics, strange sects, 
Shakers, Jumpers, and so on. 

NV. Perhaps I should if fanaticism were prevalent as a type of 
religion ; and I have observed that the stage does excite a delirium 
in its adherents. People go mad for a time about a player, and 
fight about his merits and demerits till we seem to go back to the 
frenzy of civil war—of the white and the red rose. This is especially 
true among women, upon whom these violent emotions have a dis- 
quieting if not a detrimental effect. 

M. On the other hand I must remind you that these fevers are 
only occasional, and that a great actor who knows, as he ought, all 
the demands of his art, and does not fail in duty to his public, rarely 
finds his public fail to him. 

N. Don’t tell me that: if this were so he would not tremble 
before every new star on the horizon, and start at every shadow of 
excellence that comes towards him. 

M. Every profession is subject to such alarms—doctors, lawyers, 
painters, poets, and even statesmen. The instability of fashion is a 
terror to all except the obscure. Humanity does not reserve its 
caprices for the stage alone. Why, even in friendship there are 
periods of oscillation, variations, jealousies, and new modes. 

N. That may be, but I maintain that what is incidental to other 
professions is a necessity on the stage; the actor’s requirement of 
instant success is his destruction as an artist. He has not that 
appeal to after-thought which is the eternal hope of the author, the 
painter, and the musical composer. 

M. He has not the same appeal, but he has an appeal ; he rouses 
the public by such rapidly renewed efforts as the painter cannot 
command, whose work is slow. 
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. And lasting. The poor actor cannot even look at what he has 
done; each endeavour is blotted out, and this consciousness, though 
he may not himself be aware of it, sharpens the edge of his jealousies 
and embitters his mind. I doubt whether any player, at least in 
England, thinks much of his art as compared with his favourite 
artist, and whether his favourite artist is not always himself; I am 
sure that every applause bestowed upon another performer is a pang 
to him. 

M. You need not go to the stage for rivalries. 

N. No, but if I go there I am sure to find them at their highest ; 
and not only the causes I have just described make jealousy and envy 
so stinging to the player, but the fact that the influence of his art is 
personal, This personal element is fatal to him or to her, and when 
I say so I am casting out the proper elements of dramatic repre- 
sentation. I am not speaking of shows where young women are 
exhibited as in an Eastern market-place ; I am confining myself to 
that respectable stage which you hold to be glorious, and I say that 
the personal influence of the actor is perilous to himself always, and 
sometimes to his audience. 

M, That would apply also to the preacher and the orator. 

N. Yes, in some degree, and in that degree it is a risk for both ; 
but neither the preacher nor the orator is called upon to display his 
limbs to the best advantage, to make the most of every physical 
attribute, to devote himself to the minutest consideration of his own 
hands and feet, of the shape of his nose, of the effect of his teeth— 
in short, to a constant self-inspection, which ends in self-worship. 

M. I don’t see that ; we are all bound to make the best of our- 
selves, and the ball-room is far more an incentive to personal vanity 
than the stage. When at dances I see young ladies waltzing in a 
tight embrace, now with this man, now with that, in a movement 
so rapid that to speak is impossible, and returning to their cha- 
perons, from the arms of their partners, with their hair dishevelled 
and their dresses torn, I think they occupy a less dignified position 
than that held by actresses who, with studied grace and propriety 
of demeanour, strive to interpret the meaning of a gifted author to 
their audience. The necessary cultivation of a decorous outward 
grace seems to me one of the many recommendations of the stage ; 
properly carried out it might be an example for society, and the great 
actresses of the Francais have been frequently accepted as models by 
the French aristocracy. If you want to banish beauty wholly from 
daily life, then I grant you it will be well to begin by destroying the 
acted drama. 

N. The Frangais is an exceptional theatre, under conditions 
which no other theatre in Europe can claim ; and as an expositor of 
dramatic art at its best, it is, [ admit, worthy of respect.- As far 
as the spectator is concerned, the artistic principle there is perfectly 
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carried out ; but if you look to the character of particular artists, you 
will find that the finest art has not always elevated the performer. 
You will not try to convince me that Talma was a worthy man, that 
Clairon was an irreproachable woman, and still less that Rachel had 
much nobility of soul. 

M. I knew well that you would bring forward instances of this 
kind, and Iam glad you have done it, for I am prepared to meet 
you. I ask you to consider what would have been the probable 
moral perfection of these persons if they had not been on the stage. 
Would Talma, if he had remained a discontented dentist, have run 
elear of all temptation ? Would there not have been some sensitive 
women among his patients to sympathise with his glooms, and to 
recognise his poetry? It is the temperament and not the profession 
of the player which undoes him. As for Clairon, brought up by an 
abandoned mother and surrounded by vice, she was saved from the 
worst degradation that a woman can know by the education of the 
Frangais ; and she herself says that the great sentiments she had to 
utter filled her soul often in long meditations, and bore good fruit 
when, during her residence of fifteen years at Anspach, her influence 
over the Margrave wrought so much good for the people and in the 
habits of the court that she is still spoken of there with gratitude. 
Rachel, I grant you, lived a bad life with little to redeem it— 
nothing, perhaps, but her genius; yet had she remained as she 
began, a wanderer in the streets, even that would have been lost. 

N. Your arguments only prove that there might be something 
worse, and I conclude from your remarks that no one tolerably well 
placed by circumstances should try the boards. 

M. I don’t say that. Look through Paris or even London, moral 
pure London, and tell me if there are not some citizens, some arti- 
sans, some tradesmen’s wives, some lords, some ladies, who find their 
way to the Divorce Court by ways such as Clairon or any other of her 
profession might be ashamed of. 

NV. Of course where there is a great concourse of people there will 
always be vice in a proportional amount. 

M. And do you think that vice would be lessened by withdrawing 
from the masses their most intelligent amusements? Would you 
have nothing left but casinos and public houses ? 

N. No. I would have great picture-galleries, and concerts of the 
best music. 

M. Which would attract only the educated classes. Now the 
same drama that stirs the brain and heart of the student thrills 
through the large sympathies of the people ; for passion is universal. 

N. Passion is surely not essential to amusement. Why have you 
no other idea than tragedy ? 

M. Not at all. Laughter may be as good as tears, and I know 
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nothing more delicious than a good comedy, but you must go to the 
Francais for its perfection. 

N. I have seen some first-rate comedies there, but I don’t observe 
that the French are a better people because of their good comedies. 

M. No, but they might be a worse people without them. Those 
quick sympathies and vivid emotions which find sufficient exercise in 
the interest of the stage might, in the absence of such opportunities, 
seek an outlet in more dangerous activity, especially if the cabaret 
took the piace of the theatre, as it naturally would. 

N. It occurs to me as a thing worthy of remark, that while our 
stage, comparatively neglected, has been adorned by women of virtue 
equal to their talent, the French stage cannot boast of many who 
have led honourable lives. 

M. You are right there: I have asked myself that question, and 
on reflection I believe it to be a result of ecclesiastical persecution, 
which, though it could not banish plays, succeeded in degrading the 
profession. Bossuet and others directed their attacks chiefly against 
the performances of women. This goes some little way to explain 
the matter, but there may be other causes, and probably there are 
some which as a foreigner I cannot pretend to know. Nor do I 
know what the statistics of theatrical morality may be as compared 
with that of other callings. You must always remember that what 
the actress does is known to the public, and probably much more 
than she does; while the vices of other classes remain obscure. 

NV. There is truth in that, and after all, in discussing the effects 
of the stage upon public morality, we should remember that the 
artistes bear a small proportion to the audiences ; and though, if we 
believe a profession to be necessarily demoralising, we ought not to 
encourage it, yet our chief consideration should be given to the 
effect of its exhibitions upon the larger public. 

M. I have already told you something of what I think on that 
head. I have said that the stage obliterates the consciousness of 
self, that it excites and widens the sympathies, that it opens the 
mind to the artistic sense, and I will add that it teaches an art too 
generally neglected—the art of listening. 

N. The art of listening ? 

M. Yes, and a most important art it is. What do the worst 
misunderstandings of life proceed from but imperfect listening? 
There is not a large proportion of actual malignity in society, but 
there is a very large amount of blundering and misreporting, all of 
which proceeds from inattentive listening. Therefore a pursuit 
which exacts an effort of patient listening as the price of enjoyment 
teaches a rare and a good habit. 

NV. Your crotchets amuse me, but you fill me with admiration— 
I use the word in the sense of wonder—when you tell me we must go 
to the play in order to learn how to listen. Why, that lesson comes 
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in our earliest teaching, when papa and mamma first command our 
attention ; afterwards we are told to be quiet during sermons, and 
then come lectures, philosophical, literary, scientific, classical, geo- 
graphical, historical, and what not. 

M. The stage stimulates the attention, while the things you 
speak of put it to sleep. 

N. Your favourite French audiences show a marvellous patience 
in enduring verbose tirades from the stage, but they are by no means 
model listeners in the Chamber of Deputies. 

M. No, because their political passions are ill regulated, but in 
ordinary society one of their charms is their attentive listening. 

NV. If the stage so much stimulates the attention as you say, it is 
important that it should tell the truth. Now to my mind the whole 
thing is false, and not less in what are supposed to be good plays 
than in what are acknowledged as bad ones. We go through a great 
deal of vice and crime in the company of criminals with Shake- 
speare, and if we complain of it we are told that we are to mark the 
end—the grand retribution—the poetical justice! Now I maintain 
that poetical justice is a lie. Real life does not grant it, and sternly 
refuses an immediate recompense to virtue. A clamorous falsehood 
in our world rides triumphant over a generous silence; and self- 
abnegation is rewarded by the mean advantages taken of it by 
pushing, crafty knaves. 

M. Poetical justice anticipates and swiftly pronounces the sentence 
which time is slow to bring. Only fools can suppose that all the 
complications of a dramatic plot could work themselves out in the 
space of three hours in our daily life. The stage ostensibly offers us 
life in a condensed form. Passion moves more rapidly, and is more 
rapidly punished there ; but still there is the essence of truth in its 
proceedings, though they are hurried. For you will not deny that 
virtue is the practice of that which society has found in the long run 
conducive to its own welfare. 

N. The long run! That brings to my mind the custom which 
has made our stage especially intolerable to me, that of wearing out 
one play and one actor by what managers triumphantly announce as 
a ‘long run ’—the endless play and the endless player, who must 
have the gift of immortality if he survives these efforts. I am no 
lover of your art, but as an advocate of humanity I protest against 
this habit of our time. 

M. And I pronounce sentence against it in the name of all 
who value artistic progress. I have been told that there are actors 
who like the system, but that does not satisfy me, for it is none the 
less injurious to art. One man may be pleased with it from laziness, 
another from a habit of intellectual introspection. 

N. I understand your lazy player, but what is this introspective 
phenomenon ? 
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M. One who believes that he will penetrate all the psychology of 
a character by playing it uninterruptedly, and thus keeping his whole 
attention fixed on it. 

NV. Does he expect to be actually transformed into the poet’s 
ideal personage ? 

M. I suppose so, but it is evidently a futile notion; for even if 
the nightly repetition of the same words does not dull the actor’s 
appreciation of them, it will injure the voice by whose inflections 
they are to appeal to the sensibility of the public. Any voice will be 
damaged by this hard use, for in the constant acting of one part the 
same set of muscles are continually at work, and they must be 
strained by the severe task put upon them. When the player finds 
this to be the case by the hoarseness of certain notes, he will shout 
in order to hide it from himself and his audience; and in the same 
way when his mind gets jaded, he will tax all his ingenuity for new 
effects, and bring trivial details into undue prominence; he will 
become painfully elaborate. 

NV. As we, who are usually at variance, meet upon this one point, 
I conclude that the system we attack is indefensible. But what is 
the meaning of this vice of managers ? : 

M. Money. 

N. Money? Iam glad to have extracted so just a reply from 
you ; for I have long thought that this noble art, as you call it, was no 
less a service of Mammon than stock-jobbing, horse-racing, or any 
other form of speculation, and I believe in our country it has always 
been so. But it remains to me to ask why the directors of theatres 
cannot make their profits coincident with the interests of the public, 
and give us a variety of entertainment as in bygone days. 

M. Not one but many causes are in operation now against this 
condition, which would. be so desirable for the highest aims of the 
drama. One of these causes is to be found in the splendour of 
decoration and costume which our nineteenth century audiences 
require, and which so taxes the treasury of the lessee that he is forced 
to keep the same piece going through one or two seasons in order to 
make it pay the expense of its mounting. The large suburban 
population of London is another incentive to managers to pursue this 
disastrous fashion. Indeed, it is not enough to say suburban, for 
railways now bring the whole country to London to see a successful 
novelty, and till all England has had enough of it, the lessee drives 
his one admired horse up and down his one high road. If the steed 
be by chance a Pegasus, why then so much the worse for him. 

N. You say advisedly his one horse. 

M. Yes, for the same circumstances which induce a director to 
play only one piece prevail with him to engage only one actor, filling 
up the other parts with untrained third and fourth-rate performers. 
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The star system and the long-run system are nearly related to each 
other, and are equally detrimental to dramatic art. 

N.: It is natural that I, who attach no value whatever to our 
acted drama, should hear of these things with indifference. 

M. I wonder the more at your indifference, because you are a 
student of poetry, and it is undeniable that our greatest poet would 
cease to be read by more than a dozen or so of scholars if he were not 
acted. Only yesterday I met with a striking passage in Paul de 
Musset’s biography of his brother, the poet Alfred, confirming the 
opinion I have held for long years on this subject. My memory is 
good, and I can quote the passage. 

N. Oh don’t. 

M. Yes, listen: ‘Le succés du Caprice a été un événement 
dramatique important, et la vogue extraordinaire de ce petit acte a 
plus fait pour la réputation de l’'auteur que tous ses autres ouvrages. 
En quelques jours le nom d’Alfred de Musset pénétra dans ces régions 
moyennes du public ot la poésie et les livres n’arrivent jamais .. . 
et il n’y eut plus de jour ou la presse ne citat ses vers.’ 

NV. That would apply more to France than to England, for the 
real reason that France is more productive in playgoers has to be 
found in ‘the much smaller proportion of its reading classes. But 
while you attach so great an importance as you say you do to the 
influence of the acted drama, I am surprised to see you calmly con- 
templating the sources of its destruction. 

M. My contemplation is not calm. 

NV. Then why don’t you make an effort for your favourite art ? 

M. The only serviceable effort would be a subsidy, and I am not 
able to subsidise a theatre; considerable capital would be required 
for that. 

NV. Is it true that the Frangais is supported by the government of 
France ? 

M. No, not supported, but assisted by an annual sum which 
enables the company to bring out pieces in excellent style and to 
bear occasional periods of unpopularity. The Frangais has gone 
through some intervals of depression—one immediately after Rachel’s 
death and one during her lifetime. She was a genius of an avaricious 
disposition, who encouraged the star system and who frequented 
foreign lands in quest of gain; but on the whole the Frangais has 
maintained a high position, not only as a national institution of 
France, but as a centre of attraction through a long course of years 
to artists and amateurs of all countries. The Opéra Comique at 
Paris, which is also a theatre pensioned by the French government, 
is remarkable for its well-ordered company and for the care bestowed 
upon everything it brings out. The Germans subsidise the principal 
theatres of all their great towns, the money for this purpose being 
often subscribed by the city corporations. I don’t doubt that even 
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you are aware of the general merit of their representations, especially 
in the higher drama, whether of Goethe, Schiller, or Shakespeare. 

N. I know nothing about it; their museums and picture-galleries 
have been my places of resort. And now, as it is getting late, please 
give me my indispensable umbrella, that I may walk forth. 

M. Here it is; but won’t you come to some conclusion in our 
argument ? 

NV. The only conclusion you have brought me to concerning the 
acted drama is this: that there might be more dangerous diversions. 
M. I want to lead you to another, which is that it must exist. 

N. Do you undertake to prove that ? 

M. Our whole life proves it. This amusement is common to all 
nations, and in some form or other is known even to savage tribes; 
you will find it among children in their familiar games, however 
strictly they may be brought up. I maintain that the entertainment 
of personation is one of the first instincts of mankind, and that a 
small number of capable performers, with a larger supply of willing 
or eager spectators, is one of Nature’s most admirable provisions. 

NV. I don’t altogether deny this, though you put it too strongly. 

M. Admit so much, and you must allow that it is desirable to 
assist the acted drama by giving an impulse to its best tendencies. 

NV. So long as it is a popular amusement, of course that must be 
true. 

M. Then here we are at one. 

N. Yes, for the second time in our long discussion. 

M. In this case estimable people ought to make a point of 
encouraging estimable plays. 

NV. Yes, and those who consider their good health ought to take 
a good walk. 

M. Very well; and you, as an excellent person, ought to go to an 
excellent play. 

N. No doubt—just hand me my bat ; thank you—and if you can 
discover at any theatre in London a satisfactory drama in course of 
acting now, which has not gone on without interruption for three 
seasons, and which can afford us more than one actor worth listening 
to, I will go to see it with you to-morrow night. 


JULIET POLLOCK. 





THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE. 


How many men and women continue to give a mechanical acqui- 
escence to the creeds, long after they have parted with all definite 
theology, out of mere clinging to some hope of a future life, in 
however dim and inarticulate a way! And how many, whose own 
faith is too evanescent to be put into words, profess a sovereign pity 
for the practical philosophy wherein there is no place for their 
particular yearning for a Heaven to come! They imagine them- 
selves to be, by virtue of this very yearning, beings of a superior 
order, and, as if they inhabited some higher zone amidst the clouds, 
they flout sober thought as it toils in the plain below; they counsel 
it to drown itself in sheer despair or take to evil living ; they rebuke 
it with some sonorous household word from the Bible or the poets— 
‘ Eat, drink, for to-morrow ye die ’"—‘ Were it not better not to be ?’ 
And they assume the question closed, when they have murmured 
triumphantly, ‘ Behind the veil, behind the veil.’ 

They are right, and they are wrong: right to cling to a hope of 
something that shall endure beyond the grave ; wrong in their rebukes 
to men who in a different spirit cling to this hope as earnestly as 
they. We too turn our thoughts to that which is behind the veil. 
We strive to pierce its secret with eyes, we trust, as eager and as 
fearless; and even it may be more patient in searching for the 
realities beyond the gloom. That which shall come after is no less 
solemn to us than to you. We ask you, therefore, What do you 
know of it? Tellus; we will tell you what we hope. Let us reason 
together in sober and precise prose. Why should this great end, 
staring at all of us along the vista of each human life, be for ever 
a matter for dithyrambic hypotheses and evasive tropes? What in 
the language of clear sense does any one of us hope for after death : 
what precise kind of life, and on what grounds? It is too great a 
thing to be trusted to poetic ejaculations, to be made a field for 
Pharisaic scorn. At least be it acknowledged that a man may think _ 
of the Soul and of Death and of Future Life in ways strictly positive 
(that is, without ever quitting the region of evidence), and yet may 
make the world beyond the grave the centre to himself of ea life. 


He will give the spiritual life a place as high, and will well upon 


' 


\ 
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the promises of that which is after death as confidently as the be- 
lievers in a celestial resurrection. And he can do this without 
trusting his all to a perhaps so vague that a spasm of doubt can 
wreck it, but trusting rather to a mass of solid knowledge, which no 
man of any school denies to be true so far as it goes. 


I. 


There ought to be no misunderstanding at the outset as to what 
we who trust in positive methods mean by the word Soul, or by the 
words ‘spiritual,’ ‘materialist,’ and ‘future life.’ We certainly 
would, use that ancient and beautiful word Soul, provided there be 
no misconception involved in its use. We assert as fully as any 
theologian the supreme importance of spiritual life. We.agree with 
the theologians that there, is current. a great deal of real materialism, 
deadening to our higher feeling. And we deplore the too common 
indifference to. the world beyond the grave. And yet we find the 
centre of our religion and our philosophy in Man and man’s Earth. 

To follow out this use of old words, and to see that there is no 
paradox in thus using them, we must go back a little to general 
principles. The matter turns altogether upon habits. of thought. 
What seems to you so.shocking will often seem to us so ennobling, 
and what seems to us flimsy will often seem to you sublime, simply 
because our minds have been trained in different logical methods ; 
and hence you will call that a beautiful truth: which strikes us as 
nothing but a random guess. It is idle, of course, to dispute about 
our respective logical methods, or to pit this habit of mind in a combat 
with that. But we may understand each other better if we can 
agree to follow out the moral and religious temper, and learn that it 
is quite compatible with this or that mental procedure. It may 
teach us again that ancient truth, how much human nature there is 
in men; what fellowship there is in our common aspirations. and 
moral forces; how we all live the same spiritual life; whilst the philo- 
sophies are but the ceaseless toil of the intellect seeking again and 
again to explain more clearly that spiritual life, and to furnish it 
with reasons for the faith that is in it. 

This would be no place to expound or to defend the. positive 
method of thought. The question before us is simply, if this positive 
method has a place in the spiritual world or has anything to say 
about. a future beyond the grave. Suffice it that. we mean by the 
positive method of thought (and we will now use the term in a-sense 
not limited to the social construction of Comte) that method which 
would base life and conduct, as well as knowledge, upon such 
evidence as can be referred to logical canons of proof, which would 
place all that occupies man in a homogeneous system of law. On 
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the other hand, this method turns aside from hypotheses not to be 
tested by any known logical canon familiar to science, whether the 
hypothesis claim support from intuition, aspiration, or general plausi- 
bility. And again, this method turns aside from ideal standards 
which avow themselves to be lawless, which profess to transcend the 
field of law. We say, life and conduct shall stand for us wholly on 
a basis of law, and must rest entirely in that region of science (not 
physical but: moral and social science) where we are free to use our 
intelligence in the methods known to us as intelligible logic, methods 
which the intellect can analyse. -When you confront us with hypo- 
theses, however sublime and however affecting, if they cannot be 
stated in terms of the rest of our knowledge, if they are disparate to 
that world of sequence and sensation which to us is the ultimate base 
of all our real knowledge, then we shake our heads and turn aside. 
I say, turn aside ; and I do not say, dispute. We cannot disprove the 
suggestion that there are higher channels to knowledge in our 
aspirations or our presentiments, as there might be in our dreams 
by night as well as by day; we courteously salute the hypotheses, as 
we might love our pleasant dreams; we seek: to prove no negatives. 
We do not pretend there are no mysteries, we do not frown on the 
poetic splendours of the fancy. There is a world of beauty and of 
pathos in the vast. ether of the Unknown in which this solid. ball 
hangs like a speck. Let all who list, who have true imagination and 
not mere paltering with a loose fancy, let them indulge their gift, 
and tell us what their soaring has unfolded. Only let us not waste 
life in crude dreaming, or loosen the knees of action. For life and 
conduct, and the great emotions which react on life and conduct, we 
can place nowhere but in the same sphere of knowledge, under the 
same canons of proof, to which we entrust all parts of our life. We 
will ask the same philosophy which teaches us the lessons of civilisa- 
tien to guide our lives as responsible men; and we go again to the 
same philosophy which orders our lives to explain to us the lessons 
of death. We crave to have the supreme hours of our existence 
lighted up by thoughts and motives such as we can measure beside 
the common acts of our daily existence, so that each hour of our 
life up. to the grave may be linked to the life beyond the grave as 
one continuous whole, ‘ bound each to each by natural piety.’ And 
so, wasting no sighs over the incommensurable possibilities of the 
fancy, we will march on with a firm step till we knock at the Gates 
of Death; bearing always the same human temper, in the same 
reasonable beliefs, and with the same earthly hopes of prolonged 
activity amongst our fellows, with whieh we set out gaily in the 
morning of. life. : 
When we come to the problem of the human Soul,-we- simply 
treat. man as'man, and we study him in accordance with our human 
experience. Man is a marvellous and complex being, we may fairly 
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say of complexity past any hope of final analysis of ours, fearfully 
and wonderfully made to the point of being mysterious. But incre- 
dible progress has been won in reading this complexity, in reducing 
this mystery to order. Whocan say that man shall ever be anything 
but an object of awe and of unfathomable pondering to himself? 
Yet he would be false to all that is great in him, if he decried what 
he already has achieved towards self-knowledge. Man has probed 
his own corporeal and animal life, and is each day arranging it in 
more accurate adjustment with the immense procession of animal 
life around him. He has grouped the intellectual powers, he has 
traced to their relations the functions of mind, and ordered the laws 
of thought into a logic of a regular kind. He has analysed and 
grouped the capacities of action, the moral faculties, the instincts 
and emotions. And not only is the analysis of these tolerably 
clear, but the associations and correlations of each* with the other 
are fairly made manifest. At the lowest, we are all assured that 
every single faculty of man is capable of scientific study. Philosophy 
simply means, that every part of human nature acts upon a method, 
and does not act chaotically, inscrutably, or in mere caprice. 
But then we find throughout man’s knowledge of himself signs of 
a common type. There is organic unity in the whole. These laws 
of the separate functions, of body, mind, or feeling, have visible re- 
lations to each other, are inextricably woven in with each other, 
act and react, depend and interdepend one on the other. There is 
no such thing as an isolated phenomenon, nothing sui generis, in 
our entire scrutiny of human nature. Whatever the complexities 
of it, there is through the whole the solidarity of a single unit. 
Touch the smallest fibre of the corporeal man, and in some in- 
finitesimal way we may watch the effect in the moral man, and we 
may trace this effect up into the highest pinnacles of the spiritual 
life. On the other hand, when we rouse chords of the most glorious 
ecstasy of the soul, we may see the vibration of them visibly thrilling 
upon the skin. The very animals about us can perceive the emotion. 
Suppose a martyr nerved tothe last sacrifice, or a saint in the act of 
relieving a sufferer, the sacred passion within them is stamped in the 
eye, or plays about the mouth, with a connection as visible as when 
we see a muscle acting on a bone, or the brain affected by the supply 
of blood. Thus from the summit of spiritual life to the base of cor- 
poreal life, whether we pass up or down the gamut of human forces, 
there runs one organic correlation and sympathy of parts. Man is 
one, however compound. Fire his conscience, and he blushes, Check 
his circulation, and he thinks wildly, or thinks not at all. Impair 
his secretions, and moral sense is dulled, discoloured, or depraved ; 
his aspirations flag, his hope, love, faith reel. Impair them still 
more, and he becomes a brute. A cup of drink degrades his moral 
nature below that of a swine. Again, a violent emotion of pity or 
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horror makes him vomit. A lancet will restore him from delirium 
to clear thought. Excess of thought will waste his sinews. Excess 
of muscular exercise will deaden thought. An emotion will double 
the strength of his muscles. And at last the prick of a needle or a 
grain of mineral will in an instant lay to rest for ever his body and 
its unity, and all the spontaneous activities of intelligence, feeling 
and action, with which that compound organism was charged. 

These are the obvious and ancient observations about the human 
organism. But modern philosophy and science have carried these 
hints into complete explanations. By a vast accumulation of proof 
positive thought at last has established a distinct correspondence 
between every process of thought or of feeling and some corporeal phe- 
nomenon. Even when we cannot explain the precise relation, we 
can show that definite correlations exist. To positive methods, every 
fact of thinking reveals itself as having functional relation with 
molecular change. Every fact of will or of feeling is in similar rela- 
tion with kindred molecular facts. And all these facts again have some 
relation to each other. Hence we have established an organic corre- 
spondence in all manifestations of human life. To think implies a 
corresponding adjustment of molecular activity. To feel emotion 
implies nervous organs of feeling. To will implies vital cerebral 
hemispheres. Observation, reflection, memory, imagination, judg- 
ment, have all been analysed out, till they stand forth as functions 
of living organs in given conditions of the organism, that is ina 
particular environment. The whole range of man’s powers, from the 
finest spiritual sensibility down to a mere automatic contraction, falls 
into one coherent scheme: being all the multiform functions of a 
living organism in presence of its encircling conditions. 

But complex as it is, there is no confusion in this whole when 
conceived by positive methods. No rational thinker now pretends 
that imagination 7s simply the vibration of a particular fibre. No 
man can explain volition by purely anatomical study. Whilst 
keeping in view the due relations between moral and corporeal 
facts, we distinguish moral from biologic facts, moral science from 
biology. Moral science is based upon biological science; but it is 
not comprised in it: it has its own special facts and its own special 
methods, though always in the sphere of law. Just so, the mechan- 
ism of the body is based upon mechanics, would be unintelligible 
but for mechanics, but could not be explained by mechanics alone, or 
by anything but a complete anatomy and biology. To explain the 
activity of the intellect as included in the activity of the body, is as 
idle as to explain the activity of the body as included in the motion 
of solid bodies. And it is equally idle to explain the activity of the 
will, or the emotions, as included in the theory of the intellect. All 
the spheres of human life are logically separable, though they are 
organically interdependent. Now the combined activity of the 
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human powers organised around the highest of them we call the 
Soul. The combination of intellectual and moral energy which is 
the source of Religion, we call the spiritual life. The explaining 
the spiritual side of life by physical instead of moral and spiritual 
reasoning, we call materialism. 

The consensus of the human faculties, which we call the Soul, 
comprises all sides of human nature according to one homogeneous 
theory. But the intuitional methods ask us to insert into the midst 
of this harmonious system of parts, as an underlying explanation of 
it, an indescribable entity ; and to this hypothesis, since the days of 
Descartes (or possibly of Aquinas), the good old word Soul has been 
usually restricted. How and when this entity ever got into the 
organism, how it abides in it, what are its relations to it, how it acts 
on it, why and when it goes out of it—all is mystery. We ask for 
some evidence of the existence of any such entity; the answer is, we 
must imagine it in order to explain the organism. We ask what are 
its methods, its laws, its affinities; we are told that it simply has 
none, or none knowable. We ask for some description of it, of its 
course of development, for some single fact about it, stateable in 
terms of the rest of our knowledge ; the reply is—mystery, absence 
of everything so stateable or cognisable, a line of poetry, or an ejacu- 
lation. It has no place, no matter, no modes, neither evolution: nor 
decay ; it is without body, parts, or passions: a spiritual essence, in- 

‘commensurable, incomparable, indescribable. Yet with all this, it 
is, we are told, an entity, the most real and perfect of all entities 
short of the divine. 

If we ask why we are to assume the existence of something of 
which we have certainly no direct evidence, and which is so wrapped 
in mystery that for practical purposes it becomes a nonentity, we are 
told that we need to conceive it, because a mere organism cannot act 
as we see the human organism act. Why not? They say there 
must be a principle within as the cause of this life. But what do 
we gain by supposing a‘ principle?’ The ‘principle’ only adds a 
fresh difficulty. Why should a ‘principle,’ or an entity, be more 
capable of possessing these marvellous human powers than the 
human organism? Besides, we shall have to imagine a ‘principle’ 
to explain not only why a man can feel affection, but also why a dog 
can feel affection. If a mother cannot love her child—merely qua 
human organism—unless her love be a manifestation of an eternal 
soul, how can a cat love her kittens—merely qua feline organism— 
without an immaterial principle, or soul? Nay, we shall have to go 
on to invent a principle to account for a tree growing, or a thunder- 
storm roaring, and for every force of nature. Now this very supposi- 
tion was made in a way by the Greeks, and to some extent by 
Aquinas, the authors of the vast substructure of anima underlying 
all nature, of which our human Soul is the fragment that alone 
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survives. One by one the steps in this series of hypothesis have 
faded away. Greek and medieval philosophy imagined that every 
activity resulted not from the body which exhibited the activity, but 
from-some mysterious entity inside it. If marble was hard, it had a 
‘form’ informing its hardness; if a blade of grass sprang up, it had 
a vegetative spirit mysteriously impelling it; if a dog obeyed his 
master, it had an animal spirit mysteriously controlling its organs. 
The medieval physicists, as Moliére reminds us, thought that opium 


induced sleep quia est in eo virtus dormitiva. Nothing was allowed 


to act as it did by its own force or vitality. In every explana- 
tion of science we were told to postulate an intercalary hypothesis. 
Of this huge mountain of figment, the notion of man’s immaterial 
Soul is the one feeble residuum. 

Orthodoxy has so long been accustomed to take itself for granted, 
that we are apt to forget how very short a period of human history 
this sublimated essence has been current. From Plato to Hegel the 
idea has been continually taking fresh shapes. There is not a trace 
of it in the Bible in its present sense, and nothing in the least akin 
to it in the Old Testament. Till the time of Aquinas theories of a 
material soul, as a sort of gas, were never eliminated; and until 
the time of Descartes, our present ideas of the antithesis of Soul and 
Body were never clearly defined. Thus the Bible, the Fathers, and 
the Medieval Church, as was natural when philosophy was in a state 
of flux, all represented the Soul in very different ways; and none of 
these ways were those of a modern divine. It is a curious instance 
of the power of words that the practical weight of the popular re- 
ligion is now hung on a metaphysical hypothesis, which itself has 
been in vogue for only a few centuries in the history of speculation, 
and which is now become to those trained in positive habits of 
thought a mere juggle of ideas. 

We have in all this sought only to state what we mean by man’s 
soul, and what we do not mean. But we make no attempt to prove 
a negative, or to demonstrate the non-existence of the supposed 
entity. Our purpose now is a very different one. We start out from 
this—that this positive mode of treating man is in this, as in other 
things, morally sufficient; that it leaves no voids and chasms in 
human life ; that the moral and religious sequelz# which are some- 
times assigned to its teaching have no foundation in fact. We say, 
that on this basis, not only have we an entrance into the spiritual 
realm, but that we have a firmer hold on the spiritual life than on 
the basis of hypothesis. On this theory, the world beyond the grave is 
in closer and truer relation to conduct than on the spiritualist theory. 
We look on man as man, not as man plus a heterogeneous entity. 
And we think that we lose nothing, but gain much thereby, in the 
religious as well as in the moral world. We do not deny the con- 
ceivable existence of the heterogeneous entity. But we believe that 
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human nature is adequately equipped on human and natural grounds 
without this disparate nondescript. 

Let us be careful to describe the method we employ as that which 
looks on man as man, and repudiate the various labels, such as 
materialist, physical, unspiritue! methods, and the like, which are 
used as equivalent for the rational or positive method of treating 
man. The method of treating man as man insists, at least as much 
as any other method, that man has a moral, emotional, religious life, 
different in kind from his material and practical life, but perfectly 
co-ordinate with that physical life, and to be studied on similar 
scientific methods. The spiritual sympathies of man are undoubtedly 
the highest part of human nature; and our method condemns as 
loudly as any system physical explanations of spiritual life. We 
claim the right to use the terms ‘soul,’ ‘spiritual,’ and the like, in 
their natural meaning. In the same way, we think that there are 
theories which are justly called ‘ Materialist,’ that there are physical 
conceptions of human nature which are truly dangerous to morality, 
to goodness, and religion. It is sometimes thought to be a sufficient 
proof of the reality of this heterogeneous entity of the soul, that 
otherwise we must assume the most spiritual emotions of man to be 
a secretion of cerebral matter, and that, whatever the difficulties of 
conceiving the union of Soul and Body, it is something less difficult 
than the conceiving that the nerves think, or the tissues love. We 
repudiate such language as much as any one can, but there is another 
alternative. It is possible to invest with the highest dignity the 
spiritual life of mankind by treating it as an ultimate fact, without 
trying to find an explanation for it either in a perfectly unthinkable 
hypothesis or in an irrational and debasing physicism. 

We certainly do reject, as earnestly as any school can, that which 
is most fairly called Materialism, and we will second every word of 
those who cry out that civilisation is in danger if the workings of 
the human spirit are to become questions of physiology, and if death 
is the end of a man, as it is the end of a sparrow. We not only assent 
to such protests, but we see very pressing need for making them. It 
is a corrupting doctrine to open a brain, and to tell us that devotion 
is a definite molecular change in this and that convolution of grey 
pulp, and that if man is the first of living animals, he passes away 
after a short space like the beasts that perish. And all doctrines, 
more or less, do tend to this, which offer physical theories as explain- 
ing moral phenomena, which deny man a spiritual in addition to a 
moral nature, which limit his moral life to the span of his bodily 
organism, and which have no place for ‘ religion’ in the proper sense 
of the word. 

It is true that in this age, or rather in this country, we seldom 
hear the stupid and brutal materialism which pretends that the 
subtleties of thought and emotion are simply this or that agitation in 
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some grey matter, to be ultimately expounded by the professors of 
grey matter. But this is hardly the danger which besets our time. 
The true materialism to fear is the prevailing tendency of anatomical 
habits of mind or specialist habits of mind to intrude into the regions of 
religion and philosophy. A man whose whole thoughts are absorbed in 
cutting up dead monkeys and live frogs has no more business to dog- 
matise about religion, than a mere chemist to improvise a zoology. 
Biological reasoning about spiritual things is as presumptuous as the 
theories of an electrician about the organic facts of nervous life. We 
live amidst a constant and growing usurpation of science in the province 
of philosophy; of biology in the province of sociology; of physics in that 
ofreligion. Nothing is more common than the use of the term science, 
when what is meant is merely physical and physiological science, not 
social and moral science. The arrogant attempt to dispose of the 
deepest moral truths of human nature on a bare physical or physiological 
basis is almost enough to justify the insurrection of some impatient 
theologians against science itself. It is impossible not to sympathise 
with men who at least are defending the paramount claim of the 
moral laws and the religious sentiment. The solution of the dispute 
is of course that physicists and theologians have each hold of a partial 
truth. As the latter insist, the grand problems of man’s life must 
be ever referred to moral and social argument; but then, as the 
physicists insist, this moral and social argument can only be built up 
on a physical and physiological foundation. The physical part of 
science is indeed merely the vestibule to social, and thence to moral 
science; and of science in all its forms the philosophy of religion 
alone holds the key. The true Materialism lies in the habit of 
scientific specialists to neglect all philosophical and religious synthesis. 
It is marked by the ignoring of religion, the passing by on the other 
side, and shutting the eyes to the spiritual history of mankind. The 
spiritual traditions of mankind, a supreme philosophy of life and 
thought, religion in the proper sense of the word, all these have to 
play a larger and ever larger part in human knowledge ; not as we 
are so often told, and so commonly is assumed, a waning and vanish- 
ing part. And it is in this field, the field which has so long been 
abandoned to theology, that Positivism is prepared to meet the theo- 
logians. We at any rate do not ask them to submit religion to the 
test of the scalpel or the electric battery. It is true that we base our 
theory of society and our theory of morals, and hence our religion 
itself, on a curriculum of physical, and especially of biological science. 
It is true that our moral and social science is but a prolongation of 
these other sciences. But then we insist that it is not science in t 
narrow sense which can order our beliefs, but Philosophy ; not scjéndée 
which can solve our problems of life, but Religion. And yélig 
demands for its understanding the religious mind and the sgtyi 
experience. 
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Does it seem to anyone a paradox to hold such language, and yet 
to have nothing to say about the immaterial entity which many assume 
to be the cause behind this spiritual life? The answer is that we 
occupy ourselves with this spiritual life as an ultimate fact, and 
consistently with the whole of our philosophy, we decline to assign a 
cause at all. Weargue, with the theologians, that it is ridiculous to 
go to the scalpel for an adequate account of a mother’s love ; but we 
do not think it is explained (any more than it is by the scalpel) by a 
hypothesis for which not only is there no shadow of evidence, but 
which cannot even be stated in philosophic language. We find the 
same absurdity in the notion that maternal love is a branch of the 
anatomy of the mamme, and in the notion that the phenomena of 
lactation are produced by an immaterial entity. Both are forms of 
the same fallacy, that of trying to reach ultimate causes instead of 
studying laws. We certainly do find that maternal love and lactation 
have close correspondences, and that both are phenomena of certain 
female organisms. And we say that to talk of maternal love being 
exhibited by an entity which not only is not a female organism, but 
is not an organism at all, is to use language which to us, at least, is 
unintelligible. 

The philosophy which treats man as man simply affirms that 
mam loves, thinks, acts, not that the ganglia, or the sinuses, or any 
organ of man, loves and thinks and acts. The thoughts, aspirations, 
and impulses are not secretions, and the science which teaches us 
about secretions will not teach us much about them; our thoughts, 
aspirations, and impulses are faculties of a man. Now, asa man 
implies a body, so we say these also imply a body. And to talk to 
us about a bodyless being thinking and loving is simply to talk about 
the thoughts and feelings of Nothing. 

This fundamental position each one determines according to 
the whole bias of his intellectual and moral nature. But on the 
positive, as on the theological, method there is ample scope for the 
spiritual life, for moral responsibility, for the world beyond the grave, 
its hopes and its duties; which remain to us perfectly real without 
the unintelligible hypothesis. However much men cling to the hypo- 
thesis from old association, if they reflect, they will find that they 
do not use it to give them any actual knowledge about man’s 
spiritual life; that all their methodical reasoning about the moral 
world is exclusively based on the phenomena of this world, and not on 
the phenomena of any other world. And thus the absence of the hypo- 
thesis altogether does not make the serious difference which theolo- 
gians suppose. 

To follow out this into particulars: Analysis of human’ nature 
shows us man with a great variety of faculties; his moral powers 
are just as distinguishable as his intellectual powers; and both are 
mentally separable from his physical powers. Moral and mental laws 
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are reduced to something like system by moral and mental science, 
with or without the theological hypothesis. The most extreme 
form of materialism does not dispute that moral and mental science 
is for logical purposes something more than physical science. So, the 
most extreme form of spiritualism gets its mental and moral science 
by observation and argument from phenomena; it does not, or it 
does not any longer, build such science by abstract deduction from 
any proposition as to an immaterial entity. There have been, in 
ages past, attempts to do this. Plato, for instance, attempted to 
found, not only his mental and moral philosophy, but his general 
philosophy of the universe, by deduction from a mere hypothesis. 
He imagined immaterial entities, the ideas, of things inorganic, as 
much as organic. But then Plato was consistent and had the courage 
of hisopinions. Ifhe imagined an idea, or soul, of a man, he imagined 
one also for a dog, for a tree, for a statue, for a chair. He thought 
that a statue or a chair were what they are, by virtue of an imma- 
terial entity which gave them form. The hypothesis did not add 
much to the art of statuary or to that of the carpenter; nor, to do 
him justice, did Plato look for much practical result in these 
spheres. One form of the doctrine alone survives,—that man is 
what he is by virtue of an immaterial entity temporarily indwelling 
in his body. But, though the hypothesis survives, it is in no sense 
any longer the basis of the science of human nature with any school. 
No school is now content to sit in its study and evolve its know- 
ledge of the moral qualities of man out of abstract deductions from 
the conception of an immaterial entity. All without exception 
profess to get their knowledge of the moral qualities by observing 
the qualities which men actually do exhibit or have exbibited. And 
those who are persuaded that man has, over and above his man’s 
nature, an immaterial entity, find themselves discussing the laws of 
thought and of character on a common ground with those who regard 
man as man—i.e. who regard man’s nature as capable of being re- 
ferred to a homogeneous system of law. Spiritualists and materialists, 
however much they may differ in their explanations of moral pheno- 
mena, describe their relations in the same language, the language of 
law, not of illuminism. 

Those, therefore, who dispense with a transcendental explanation 
are just as free as those who maintain it, to handle the spiritual and 
religious phenomena of human nature, treating them simply as 
phenomena. No one has ever suggested that the former philosophy 
is not quite as well entitled to analyse the intellectual facu'ties of 
man as the stoutest believer in the immaterial entity. It would 
raise a smile now-a-days to hear it said that such an one must be‘in- 
competent to treat of the canons of inductive reasoning, because he 
was unorthodox as to the immortality of the Soul. And if, notwith- 
standing this unorthodoxy, he is thought competent to investigate 
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the laws of thought, why not the moral laws, the sentiments, and the 
emotions? As a fact, every moral faculty of man is recognised by 
him just as much as by any transcendentalist. He does not limit 
himself, any more than the theologian does, to mere morality. He 
is fully alive to the spiritual emotions in all their depth, purity, and 
beauty. He recognises in man the yearning for a power outside his 
individual self which he may venerate, a love for the author of his 
chief good, the need for sympathy with something greater than him-- 
self. All these are positive facts which rest on observation, quite 
" apart from any explanation of the hypothetical cause of these tenden- 
cies in man. There, at any rate, the scientific observer finds 
them; and he is at liberty to give them quite as high a place in his 
scheme of human nature as the most complete theologian. He 
may possibly give them a far higher place, and bind them far 
more truly into the entire tissue of his whole view of life, because 
they are built up for him on precisely the same ground of experience 
as all the rest of his knowledge, and have no element at all heteroge- 
neous from the rest of life. With the language of spiritual emotion 
he is perfectly in unison. The spirit of devotion, of spiritual com- 
munion with an ever-present power, of sympathy and fellowship, with 
the living world, of awe and submission towards the material world, 
the sense of adoration, love, resignation, mystery, are at least as 
potent with the one system as with the other. He can share the reli- 
gious emotion of every age, and can enter into the language of every 
truly religious heart. For myself, I believe that this is only done 
on a complete as well asa real basis in the religion of Humanity, 
but we need not confine the present argument to that ground. I 
venture to believe that this spirit is truly shared by all, whatever 
their hypothesis about the human soul, who treat these highest 
emotions of man’s nature as facts of primary value, and who have any 
intelligible theory whereby these emotions can be aroused. 

All positive methods of treating man of a comprehensive kind 
adopt to the full all that has ever been said about the dignity of 
man’s moral and spiritual life, and treat these phenomena as distinct 
from the intel!ectual and the physical life. These methods also 
recognise the unity of consciousness, the facts of conscience, the sense 
of identity, and the longing for perpetuation of that identity. They 
decline to explain these phenomena by the popular hypotheses; but 
they neither deny their existence, nor lessen their importance. Man, 
they argue, has a complex existence, made up of the phenomena of 
his physical organs, of his intellectual powers, of his moral faculties, 
crowned and harmonised ultimately by his religious sympathies,— 
love, gratitude, veneration, submission, towards the dominant force 
by which he finds himself surrounded. I use words which are not 
limited to a particular philosophy or religion—I do not now confine 
my language to the philosophy or religion of Comte—for this same 
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conception of man is common to many philosophies and many re- 
ligions. It characterises such systems as those of Spinosa or Shelley 
or Fichte as much as those of Confucius or Bouddha. Ina word, 
the reality and the supremacy of the spiritual life have never been 
earried further than by men who have departed most widely from 
the popular hypotheses of the immaterial entity. 

Many of these men, no doubt, have indulged in hypotheses of 
their own quite as arbitrary as those of theology. It is characteristic 
of the positive thought of our age that it stands upon a firmer basis. 
Though not confounding the moral facts with the physical, it will 
never lose sight of the correspondence and consensus between all 
sides of human life. Led by an enormous and complete array of 
evidences, it associates every fact of thought or of emotion with a 
fact of physiology, with molecular change in the body. Without 
pretending to explain the first by the second, it denies that the first 
can be explained without the second. But with this solid basis of 
reality to work on, it gives their place of supremacy to the highest 
sensibilities of man, through the heights and depths of the spiritual 
life. 

Nothing is more idle than a discussion about words. But when 
some deny the use of the word ‘soul’ to those who mean by it this 
consensus, and not any immaterial entity, we may remind them that 
our use of the word agrees with its etymology and its history. It is 
the mode in which it is used in the Bible, the well-spring of our 
true English speech. It may, indeed, be contended that there is no 
instance in the Bible in which Soul does mean an immaterial entity, 
the idea not having been familiar to any of the writers, with the 
doubtful exception of St. Paul. But without entering upon Biblical 
philology, it may be said that for one passage in the Bible in which 
the word ‘soul’ can be forced to bear the meaning of immaterial 
entity, there are ten texts in which it cannot possibly refer to any- 
thing but breath, life, moral sense, or spiritual emotion. When the 
Psalmist says, ‘ Deliver my soul from death,’ ‘ Heal my soul, for I 
have sinned,’ ‘ My soul is cast down within me,’ ‘Return unto my 
rest, O my soul,’ he means by ‘soul’ what we mean,—the conscious 
unity of our being culminating in its religious emotions; and until 
we find some English word that better expresses this idea, we shall 
continue to use the phraseology of David. 

It is not merely that we are denied the language of religion, but 
we sometimes find attempts to exclude us from the thing. There 
are some who say that worship, spiritual life, and that exaltation of 
the sentiments which we call devotion, have no possible meaning 
unless applied to the special theology of the particular speaker. A 
little attention to history, a single reflection on religion as a whole, 
suffice to show the hollowness of this assumption. If devotion mean 
the surrender of self to an adored Power, there has been devotion in 
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creeds with many gods, with one God, with no gods; if spiritual life 
mean the cultivation of this temper towards moral purification, 
there was spiritual life long before the notion of an immaterial en- 
tity inside the human being was excogitated; and as to worship, 
men have worshipped, with intense and overwhelming passion, all 
kinds of objects, organic and inorganic, material and spiritual, 
abstract ideas as well as visible forces. Is it implied that Confucius, 
and the countless millions who have followed him, had no idea of 
religion, as it is certain that they had none of theology ; that Boud- 
dha and the Bouddhists were incapable of spiritual emotion ; that 
the Fire-worshippers and the Sun-worshippers never practised 
worship; that the pantheists and the humanists, from Marcus 
Aurelius to Fichte, had the springs of spiritual life dried up in them 
for want of an Old or New Testament? If this is intended, one can 
only wonder at the power of a self-complacent conformity to close 
men’s eyes to the native dignity of man. Religion, and its elements 
in emotion—attachment, veneration, love—are as old exactly as 
human nature. They moved the first men, and the first women. 
They have found a hundred objects to inspire them, and have bowed 
to a great variety of powers. They were in full force long before 
Theology was, and before the rise of Christianity; and it would be 
strange indeed if they should cease with the decline of either. It 
is not the emotional elements of Religion which fail us. For these, 
with the growing goodness of mankind, are gaining in purity and 
strength. Rather, it is the intellectual elements of religion which 
are conspicuously at fault. We need to-day, not the faculty of 
worship (that is ever fresh in the heart), but a clearer vision of the 
power we should worship. Nay, it is not we who are borrowing the 
privileges of theology: rather it is theology which seeks to appro- 
priate to itself the most universal privilege of man. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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TEACHING TO READ. 


Tue late discussions at the London School Board on the best method 
of simplifying and shortening the process of teaching children to 
read, raised as they have been in the way of business by those who 
have the thing to do, can hardly fail to produce some good effect, 
unless the movers defeat their object by trying todo too much. If 
an attempt be made to introduce any change which would cause 
inconvenience, trouble, or offence to the multitudes who can read 
and write already, it will certainly fail. Old fashions go out and 
new come in—convenient or inconvenient as it may happen—but 
not upon the recommendation of royal commissions, or because they 
are likely to benefit another generation. In the mean time reading 
and writing are accomplishments too hardly acquired and too con- 
stantly in demand to be interfered with. All eyes, ears, fingers, and 
vocal organs would unite in indignant protest against any change of 
fashion which would make them less automatic, though it were but 
for a little while. To make the 7imes a little more difficult to read 
for a single day would be to raise a storm which the Times itself 
would hardly survive. If, on the other hand, an attempt be made to 
teach reading too curiously,—to distinguish by letters all the minuter 
differences of speech, and require them to be learned,—the lesson will 
be too hard for the learner. He will have too many things to re- 
member ; he will learn it imperfectly; a habit of reading without 
regard to the rules will soon destroy the connection in his mind 
between the rule and the practice ; and in a short time he will be in 
as bad a condition as he is now; when, however perfect he may be in 
his alphabet, he has still to learn the relation between the letters 
and the spoken word by a separate act of memory in each case,—each 
word being possibly, and not improbably, an exception to the rule 
which ought apparently to govern it. 

Fortunately it is not necessary to encounter either of these diffi- 
culties ; for it is certainly possible, by a simple change in the method 
of instruction, which nobody who can read already need trouble him- 
self with,—which will task the learner’s memory much less severely 
than the present method,—and which anybody can easily try,—to 
teach children to read books printed in the ordinary way both faster 
and more pleasantly and more perfectly than they are now taught. 
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I assume, of course, that the object is not to make them either 
etymologists or mimics, but only to teach them to read and write 
modern English as it is now spoken and written by educated people. 
Now, though the sounds which good speakers actually utter in speak- 
ing are innumerable, the sounds which they intend to utter are 
limited in number and definite in form. They correspond to certain 
definable positions of the vocal organs of which the number (for 
English) is not more thar forty-two.! That with an alphabet con- 
taining forty-two letters, each letter being understood to represent 
only one sound, and each sound to be represented by only one letter, 
the proper pronunciation of any English word may be indicated in- 
telligibly and with sufficient accuracy for all the ordinary purposes 
of speech, has been amply proved by practical trial in the special 
work of which I speak, the teaching of children to read. Several 
such alphabets have been proposed ; but the one which is readiest for 
English use, and has also been best tested by actual work, is Mr. 
A. J. Ellis’s, in which, the letters of the orthodox alphabet being used 
as far as possible for the same sounds which in the ordinary ortho- 
graphy they most frequently represent, anyone who can read will 
find himself at home almost immediately,—there being in fact more 
friends than strangers in the company. For him, to understand the 
notation and its rules thoroughly is the work of a few hours; and 
with a few days’ reading he will find it as familiar as the one he has 
been used to. Any man who has made himself master of this alpha- 
bet is qualified to take a pupil, and if he wishes to teach a child to 
read, he has only to show him the letters, tell him the sound which 

longs to each, explain to him how to make it, and remind him that 
whenever he sees that letter he is to make that sound, whenever he 
hears that sound he is to think of that letter. 

So far all is as easy as A B C, and no easier. But when he has 
gone through the whole forty-two in this way, he will find himself in 
a very different condition from the boy we read of in Pickwick, who, 
having mastered the orthodox twenty-six, thought he had gone 


1 Though there is much difference of opinion as to the form in which these 
sounds may be most conveniently represented, there is room for little or none as to 
the sounds themselves which the representation of good modern English speech 
requires to be known and discriminated. There are indeed some obscure, uncertain, 
and almost indescribable modifications of these sounds which introduce themselves 
unintentionally and unconsciously, and of which I shall say more presently. But 
any alphabet which contains a distinct symbol for each sound in the following list 
will be found capable of spelling any modern English word so as to show how it 
ought to be spoken—in the opinion, of course, of the speller. 

1. The long vowels heard in the words feel, fail, fah, fall, foal, fool. 

2. The short vowels heard in the words knit, net, gnat, not, nut, foot. 

3. The diphthongs heard in the words file, foil, foul, few. 

4. The sounds of y in yea, w in way, wh in whey, and / in hay; of the 
following consonants, as ordinarily pronounced, », 3, t, d, ch, j,k, g (hard as in go), 
f, v, 8, 2, 1,m, n, ng; of the two sounds of th as in thin and as in then, of sh as ix 
rush and as in rouge, and of r as in ear and as in ring. 
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through a great deal to learn very little. He will find that he has 
learned a great deal; no less, in fact, than all he need know in order 
to read correctly any word of one syllable. Take what monosyllable 
you please. Put the right letters in the right order, and tell him to 
make the sounds one after another, quickly, without pausing between. 
He will at once pronounce the word ; he will not be able to help it. 
Before he advances to polysyllables he must learn one thing more, 
for the mark of accent must be introduced. He must be told that 
whenever he sees that particular mark over a letter, he must pro- 
nounce that syllable more strongly than the others ; and he will then 
be able to pronounce correctly any word which may be shown to him, 
if it is correctly printed or written in those characters. 

All this, however, is only by way of preparation ; for we do not pro- 
pose to alter our alphabet or our orthography for him, and we must 
teach him to read our books. As soon, therefore, as he is perfect in the 
new (which I shall make bold to call the rational) alphabet—which, 
having no exceptions or irregularities to perplex his mind and burden 
his memory, he will not find difficult—he must be confronted with 
the orthodox or irrational alphabet, which he will have to work with 
in his generation. Then it will be found that the judicious arrange- 
ment of Mr. Ellis’s notation, which made the transition from the 
old style to the new so easy for his master, will for the like reason 
make the transition from the new tothe old easy forhim. Takea list 
of words from any common spelling-book ; opposite to each in another 
column place the same word spelt according to the rational system ; 
tell him that the word which is pronounced as in the second column 
is to be written as in the first. He will find the two so much alike 
that, in spite of the differences, he will easily recognise them as the 
same. He will see, almost without the help of the key, what the 
spelling-book words are meant for, and will be able to read them 
almost at once. But then will come the really hard part of his task ; 
for he must still learn to spell them as they are spelt in the book ; 
and, having no principle to guide him, while such rules as he is 
troubled with are subject to so many exceptions that they give him no 
real help, he must do it by simple memory. He must endeavour to 
remember the letters which compose each word, and the order of 
them, and he must fix the impression in his mind by continually 
renewing it. In this. respect, however, if he is no better off than 
the rest of us, neither is he worse off. It is by reading that we all 
learn to spell, and having once learned to read spelling-book English 
he will learn to spell by the same process, even without help, as fast 
as another; while under a judicious master his progress will be quick- 
ened by a simple exercise, the benefit of which will also be felt in 
other ways. If it be made one of his regular tasks to translate into 
the phonetic character sentences printed in the received orthography 
and (inversely) to translate into the received orthography sentences 
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written: in. the phonetic, it will supply him with the very best kind 
of exerc’se both in spelling and pronunciation; and when he is 
perfect in it who shall say that he has not been taught to read and 
write as well.as the best of us ? 

It may be objected perhaps that, though he may have learned it at 
last, yet, having had so much more to learn by the way, he must 
have been longer about it. But that is a mistake. It is long since 
I happened to see any reports from phonetic teachers, but in the days 
of the Phonetic News I used to see many; and their tenor was 
uniform, to the effect: that children who began with the phonetic 
could read and spell in the ordinary orthography both sooner and 
better than those who went by the old road. And this brings me to 
the practical question for the sake of which I have thought it worth 
while to call attention to these things, obvious as they must be 
to all who have considered the matter seriously :—If this be so, and 
if among the many schoolmasters whose business it now is to teach 
poor men’s children to read there are some who, believing that they 
can get through their work better and faster in this way, wish to be 
allowed to try it,-—is there any reason why they should be forbidden ? 
If they fail, the harm done cannot be much; the worst would be 
that the time spent by some of the classes in learning how to pro- 
nounce their words has left them a little less forward in remembering 
how to spell them. If they succeed, the gain is substantial and not 
inconsiderable: for poor men cannot so well afford to keep their 
children at school longer than is necessary. Considered only as an 
experiment, it is surely worth the cost of trial ; and the cost will be 
small, for everything is ready. I am told that the School Boards or 
schoolmasters are divided in opinion, some approving and some 
disapproving the proposed reform. So much the better. Let us have 
amatch. Let the disapprovers with their twenty-six letters, and the 
approvers with their forty-two, try which can turn out the best 
spelling class (old style) within a given time; and if the forty-two 
carry it, let it be resolved that all teachers who find them useful shall 
be permitted to use them hereafter if they like. This would be all 
that is necessary—perhaps all that is desirable—for the present. If 
the forty-two letters continue to prove their superiority by results, 
they may be trusted to take care of themselves ; education being now 
a matter of business which will not consent te waste time and money 
‘for the convenience of etymologists, whose objects are quite different, 
and whose means of pursuing them will not be in any way interfered 
with. The question which is sacred in the eyes of an etymologist is 
how a particular combination of letters came into use as the name of 
a particular thing. He follows its history back through all its recorded 
changes, and if he can trace it to some other combination of letters, 
supposed to represent a sound which was once used somewhere else as 
the name of the same thing (or some other), he is satisfied. With 
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this the School Boards have nothing to do. Their business is to teach 
children the use of the language as it is, not to inquire into the 
series of changes through which it came to be. what itis. But if they 
cannot help him in his work, neither do they threaten him with any 
hindrance. Some etymologists do indeed write as if a change in the 
orthography of the future would destroy all traces of the orthography 
of to-day—an apprehension which seems more strange in the mouth of 
an etymologist than of anybody else; for if each successive change 
in the state of a language must destroy the traces of the state which 
preceded, what becomes of the science of etymology? And if there is 
any stage in the progress of the English language in which the 
received orthography must be always ascertainable, it is surely the 
present. If all the world agreed to disuse it to-morrow, if not another 
book were printed in it, if ordinary readers lost the power of inter- 
preting it, the etymologist would still find a perfect record of it in 
every book that has been printed within the last fifty years. Till every 
such book has been not only set aside but destroyed, the sacred record 
of the latest form of prephonetic orthography will be preserved intact 
for the learned. That part of our language of which every change 
does really ‘destroy the record’ is the pronunciation. The most 
learned philologist of this generation does not know how his great- 
grandfather pronounced any single word. And it is satisfactory to 
think that, whatever be the fate of the present controversy, one 
result’ is secure—our posterity will, at any rate, have the means of 
knowing how English was spoken in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, with a nearer approach to exactness than has ever been 
attainable by a third generation in any language. Of that the 
phoneticians of the present have already set down, for the benefit of 
etymologists of the future, a record which will remain. 

But the registering of the sounds of the spoken language for 
scientific purposes is a collateral advantage which does not concern 
our immediate business, and must not be allowed to interfere with it. 
The forty-two symbols of Mr. Ellis’s alphabet will serve to represent 
with sufficient accuracy all the sounds which a good speaker intends 
to utter. To represent all the sounds which are actually uttered in 
ordinary speech would require a great many more; and. though 
scientific philology, seeking to determine the laws which govern the 
changes of pronunciation in different languages, requires to know 
and compare them in all their modifications, yet the simple art of 
correct pronunciation in a living language wants no more than prac- 
tical directions for making them. Now it will be observed that, in 
the mouth of correct speakers with good articulation, all accented 
syllables have a determinate character of their own by which we can 
distinguish them from each other. Though each speaker sounds 
them somewhat differently, we all know which sound he means, and 
can reproduce our own variety of it in our own way. These are the 
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forty-two sounds which form Mr. Ellis’s alphabet. But who shall 
number or define the sounds of the wnaccented syllables? They are 
indispensable constituents of every polysyllabic word, and of every 
combination of words into which unemphatic monosyllables enter ; 
yet the most practised phoneticians cannot agree as to what they are 
or what vocal configurations they depend upon. How then are they 
to be represented on paper? and how are children to be taught to 
make them ? 

Now, though I should be very sorry to have to define or describe 
them, yet when I observe the conditions under which they present 
themselves, I think I see how they may be commanded. Ask a 
gentleman how he spells a word which he has just pronounced,—cir- 
cumstances for instance,—distinguishing the several syllables in 
spelling-book fashion. He will say, ‘¢, i, 7, cir; c, u, m, cum—cir- 
cum ; 8, t, a, n, stan—cir-cum-stan ; c, e, 8, ces—cir-cum-stan-ces,’ 
But when he uttered the word in conversation just before, there was 
only one of the four syllables to which he gave the same sound 
which he gives in spelling it. Try him with another, in which 
an unaccented comes before the accented syllable; say, committal; 
C, 0, M, com; M, 1, t, mit—com-mit; t, a, 1, tal-—com-mit-tal. When 
he pronounces the word without spelling it, you find that both the first 
and the last syllable have changed their character—com has almost 
turned into cum, and tal into tul. Now why is this? He does not 
do it on purpose; he is not aware probably that he does it at all. 
He does it simply because it is the easiest way—because he could not 
do it otherwise without trouble. And this it is that suggests what I 
believe to be the true, exact, and sufficient direction for the forma- 
tion of all these obscure and indescribable sounds, in all their 
varieties, as they are heard in the language of the best speakers. 
Each of them being in fact the nearest approach to the sound aimed 
at that can be made from the position into which the vocal organs 
have been brought by their last action, or have to bring themselves 
in order to be ready for the next, the practical direction for making 
it is to give to every syllable as much of its proper sound—of the 
sound you give it when you pronounce it by itself—as, without 
sacrificing the predominance of the accented syllable; you con- 
veniently can. The best speakers are those who (subject to this last 
condition) preserve most of the characteristic sound in each case. 
It is a slovenly pronunciation which leaves it doubtful whether you 
said cymbals or symbols. 

Even with accented syllables the same difficulty sometimes occurs, 
and is to be dealt with in the same way. When I say ‘fair face,’ or 
‘bolt the door,’ I mean to give exactly the same sound to the ai and 
a in the first case, and to the 0 and oo in the second. The sounds I 
do give them are widely different. Yet it is not a case of obscurity, for 
the vowels into which the ai and the oo have transformed themselves 
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are clearly and firmly enunciated, and in foreign languages, as well 
as in our own provincial dialects, hold a conspicuous place. But 
they are vowels which the English of the schools and the drawing- 
room does all it can to repudiate. They have no place in the alpha- 
bet or the spelling-book, and I doubt whether any polished English 
speaker ever utters either of them distinctly when he can avoid it. 
But here again we have no need of additional letters; for the same 
necessity which causes the change of sound supplies an infallible 
direction for making the change correctly. Try to prolong the 
sound of a in the first case (a as heard in face), and of o in the 
second (o as heard in bolt), until your tongue is in a position to form 
an untrilled r: the required modification of the vowel sound in 
both cases will be the inevitable result.? 

I hold it certain, therefore, that with an alphabet of forty-two 
letters sufficient directions may be given for pronouncing English as 
correctly as it is usually pronounced in society, and with no wider 
variations from the standard, if there be such a thing, than are 
commonly heard wherever half a dozen Englishmen are talking 
together in a drawing-room. The only difficulty which appears to 
stand in the way is the choice of the particular alphabet to be used, 
and the rules for using it. Upon this it is probable that opinions 
will differ; and yet unless the several teachers can agree to use the 
same in the same way, a great part of the benefit will be lost; for 
the pupils of the several schools will not have a common system upon 
which they can interchange communications. And besides, though 
one of the rival systems may be as good as another for the purpose 
of instruction in the sounds, and, if they are all equally successful in 
shortening the process of teaching to read common books, the im- 
mediate object of them all is equally well answered, it must not be 
supposed that this is the only advantage which the pupils are to 
derive from the course of instruction they will have to go through. It 
must be remembered that all who learn the use of such a phonetic 
alphabet will possess for the rest of their lives an accomplishment of 
great value—so great, indeed, that it may be said without any 
exaggeration to be coextensive with the value of letters. They will 
be able to describe on paper by writing or print the pronunciation of 
words, when it would be impossible or inconvenient to impart it by 
speech, and the most ingenious manipulation of the sacred twenty- 


2 Even if this be not, as I think it is, the most scientific direction for the 
production of the required sound in these cases, it has a collateral merit not to be 
despised. It avoids in a vast number of cases the necessity of changing the vowels, 
and so producing that strangeness of appearance which, besides offending scholars 
(who seem to think it not only awkward but sinful), does really make the reform a 
little more difficult. Itis obvious that the liker to one another the words in the two 
styles look, the more readily will they be recognised as the same, and therefore that 
both the phonetic teacher will sooner be able to read easily in the new style, and 
the phonetic pupil in the old ; which is the end we aim at. 


Voi. I.—No. 4. X X 
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six, from A to Z, would fail to convey a notion of it. It is true that 
at first they will have it all to themselves, for their uninstructed elders 
and betters will not be able to profit by the information. But this 
will be only for a while. As soon as a knowledge of the phonetic 
characters becomes an indispensable part of general education, and is 
required by schools and colleges and Civil Service Commissioners (as 
it will be when its value comes to be generally understood), news- 
paper correspondents will be able to tell us what to call the people 
and the places about whom they are enlightening us; books of 
travels will be readable aloud without the interruption of a stumble 
and an apology at every proper name; missionaries will be able to 
give information which will be of use to comparative philologists 
about the languages of the countries in which they are labouring ; 
we shall know whether another Captain Burnaby rides to Khiva or 
Kheva, and shall accompany another Commander Cameron with 
much greater comfort through regions that are now (because of the 
number of consonants without any vowel between which they require 
us to pronounce) not to be named. Of its uses in these ways I can 
speak confidently from personal experience ; for I read the accounts 
of the Hungarian war of 1849 in the Phonetic News, where all the 
proper names were carefully spelt. But it is not merely in the 
foreign names which perplex us in English books that we shall feel 
the benefit: the foreign languages will be better and more easily 
learned, especially by those who aspire to teach themselves. The 
many scholars who have to learn these languages from books will be 
furnished with directions for the pronunciation that will serve them 
almost as well as a skilled teacher ; and much better than an unskilled 
one, however good his own pronunciation may be. The latest re- 
formation in the way of reading Latin and Greek may be circulated 
by post to all grammar schools. And in short, as soon as the accom- 
plishment becomes as common as reading, it will be found that its 
uses are as various and as valuable as those of writing. Making it 
possible to hear by the eye (like a musician, who, having the benefit 
of a phonetic notation, hears the music as he reads it), it will extend 
the range of earshot both in time and space indefinitely. A man 
will be able to make his words heard in Australia with the next mail, 
and heard by the next ages as long as his book endureth. I know a 
poet who is happy in most things, but most unhappy in an appre- 
hension that people who have not heard his poems read will never 
know how to read them. He will be able to stereotype the sounds, 
the quantities, the pauses, the intonations, the accents, and the 
emphases, for all the peoples in all the times. He will only have to 
publish a phonetic edition. 

These results will depend upon the consistent use and the general 
acceptance of the alphabet which shall be chosen; and the very 
variety of the persons and causes that are interested in it will divide 
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opinions, and make the choice more difficult. It may be hoped, 
however, that if the reforming teachers keep to their own business 
and take counsel together—leaving etymologists to invent a system of 
etymological orthography for themselves, foreign linguists to construct 
such alphabets as are easiest for thém to work, as ours is easiest for 
us; making no attempt to convert or conciliate anti-reformers who 
regard the question as unworthy of serious consideration, and there- 
fore have never considered it seriously; but applying themselves 
solely to find out the best method of teaching English boys and 
girls to read and write modern English for modern purposes—they 
will be able to agree upon one set of symbols and one set of rules to 
be used by all; and that such an alphabet, having the great advan- 
tage of being in possession of the field, will be strong enough to 
resist foolish changes, to entertain friendly suggestions, to test and 
adopt real improvements without breaking up, and to serve for the 
foundation of a system of phonetic notation, the powers and uses of 
which may be gradually extended to meet all the requirements of the 
science of language. 
JAMES SPEDDING. 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


LitrLe more than half a century has elapsed since the birth of rail- 
ways, and already they extend over a space of 200,000 miles, absorbing 
the chief work of interior locomotion in all civilised countries. 
It was probably fortunate for the world that the work of probation 
devolved mainly on a country so practical as England, and a genius 
so sound as Stephenson’s, for no sooner had the experimental stage 
been satisfactorily passed through, and the great value of railways 
become an admitted fact with statesmen, economists, and men of 
science, than every country proceeded in its own fashion to en- 
courage, direct, and control this new and matchless means of 
locomotion. Great differences of opinion existed at the time respecting 
the merits of the different systems, and at one period England had a 


very narrow escape from the French system of State initiative, State 


assistance, and monopoly of districts. It is well to bear in mind the 
general results of State control in the construction of railways, when 
discussing the possibility of minimising the frequency and fatality of 
railway accidents by State control in the working of railways. 

In France too much State interference and control have led to 
strict monopolies, under separate great companies, of the districts 
respectively allotted to them, and hence have arisen serious diffi- 
culties with regard to secondary lines or extensions, wherever com- 
petition has been apprehended or a directly profitable return has 
appeared doubtful. 

In America, on the other hand, too little State control has 
led to ruinous competition without substantial increase of public 
accommodation, and to catastrophes such as that at Ashtabula, where 
upwards of 80 persons were killed by the failure of a bridge which 
Americans themselves admit would never have been passed by any 
Government inspector. In England our free but not unlicensed 
mode of procedure has resulted in a railway system unrivalled for 
completeness, and for the accommodation of all kinds which it affords. 
Our legislation will doubtless continue to be guided by the same 
sound general principles, and it is therefore reasonable that the public 
mind should now be without anxiety on the subject of future railway 


construction. 
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It cannot, however, be said that an equal freedom from anxiety 
exists with reference to the working of our railways, or that the various 
authorities are in equal accord as to the extent and character of the 
State interference which should be exercised. On general principles 
the controllers and controlled are agreed, viz. that railway companies 
should remain with undivided responsibility, but that some State 
control is permissible and even necessary. 

The management of our railways has been truly stated by Lord 
Beaconsfield, in a recent speech in the House of Lords, to be 
‘perhaps our greatest domestic question,’ and fortunately it is one 
which, notwithstanding the magnitude and universality of the 
interests affected, is entirely free from anything which could prevent 
the best men of opposite political parties from acting cordially 
together. 

An Englishman is naturally impatient of State interference with 
any private enterprise in which he has invested his capital, and in 
the earlier days of railway inspections by the Board of Trade the 
proceedings of the inspecting officers were suspiciously watched and 
sometimes bitterly resented. In one notable case, where considerable 
public inconvenience resulted from a difference of opinion between the 
inspector and the company’s engineer, official use was made of the 
circumstance to illustrate the baneful effect of ‘the attempt to in- 
troduce the system of centralisation and of Government supervision 
which was found to be so pernicious in Continental States, and 
of employing officers who possessed undoubted skill for their own 
peculiar military duties, but who were placed in a false position 
when they were entrusted with the execution and conduct of 
civil works, of which their previous pursuits precluded their obtaining 
a practical knowledge.’ Subsequent events have nevertheless con- 
clusively shown that State control in the construction of railways 
does not involve an injurious ‘system of centralisation,’ but that it is 
productive of vast benefit to the public, and even to the railway 
officials, as it provides an independent check of the stability of the 
works and of the sufficiency and completeness of arrangements for the 
safe conduct of traffic. 

It is contended by some that the extension of the ‘ pernicious’ 
system of Government supervision to the working of railways would 
prove equally beneficial, and that the fears now entertained and ex- 
pressed alike by railway managers and Government inspectors are 
groundless; whilst others maintain that the limits of judicious 
interference have already been reached, and that any further legis- 
lation in that direction must be an unmixed evil. It was to decide, 
if possible, this difference between the parties, and to consider other 
matters hardly less important, that the Royal Commission on Railway 
Accidents was appointed in June 1874. 

The reference to this Commission and to a previous Commission 
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appointed twenty years ago are identical in terms: a fact which well 
illustrates the difficulty of giving effect to conclusions arrived at by 
means of an ‘inquiry into the causes of accidents on railways, and 
into the possibility of removing any such causes by further legisla- 
tion.’ It would be difficult to over-estimate the value of the evidence 
collected by the Royal Commission, and now published. No fewer 
than 336 witnesses were examined, of whom several were four days 
under examination, and more than 40,000 questions were asked. It 
is not surprising to find that the members of the Commission have 
been unable to draw precisely the same conclusions from this vast 
amount of evidence, and so produce a report and recommendations 
which all could sign. 

To the superficial observer everything is clear. If a powerful 
new brake is patented and experimentally tried with success, give 
the Government inspectors power to order its universal application ; 
if a goods and a passenger train unfortunately delay each other or 
come into collision, order separate lines of rails for passengers and 
goods; if an accident happens at facing points, let all facing 
points be abolished. It would be well that all such persons should 
endeavour to appreciate the real difficulties of dealing with that 
complex piece of machinery, our railway system. The inability of 
the able and experienced members of the Royal Commission to 
agree on the recommendations to be adopted, or to avoid almost 
opposite views on important points, shows that the problem must be 
approached in its details with diffidence, and discussed without dog- 
matism, and in this spirit we now propose to review briefly the 
labours and recommendations of the Commission appointed by Her 
Majesty in June 1874, ‘to inquire into the causes of accidents 
on railways, and into the possibility of removing any such causes 
by further legislation.’ 

The Commission, as originally constituted, comprised the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Earl De La Warr, the Right Hon. A.S. Ayrton, Mr. 
W. Galt, Mr. T. E. Harrison, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of 
Belmore, Sir W. A. Seymour Fitzgerald, and General Sir J. L. A. 
Simmons. Of these, only the last four signed without reservation 
the report of the Commissioners, dated the 2nd of February 1877 ; 
whilst of the remaining five members, Mr. Galt concurred ‘ generally ’ 
in the recommendations of the majority, and therefore had no 
hesitation in signing with them; but for reasons adduced he deemed 
it ‘advisable to append a separate report ’—which, by the bye, is of 
greater length than the original report. Mr. T. E. Harrison also 
signed the report, but did so subject to a number of observations 
which greatly qualify the significance of his signature. The Earl 
De La Warr concurred in much that the others recommended, but 
as there were ‘parts of the report’ to which he was ‘ unable to give 
his assent,’ and at the same time omissions which he could not 
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but ‘regard as essential,’ he declined to sign, and sent in a short 
independent report. Mr. Ayrton, for some reason not set forth, 
makes no appearance in the report, which is the more to be regretted 
as the minutes of evidence bear testimony to his close application 
to the investigation, and to his valuable services in eliciting im- 
portant statements from the numerous witnesses examined. The 
Duke of Buckingham sat as Chairman of the Commission, and only 
resigned his functions when appointed to high office in India. 

Between the 26th of June, 1874 and the 22nd of June, 1876, a 
period of exactly two years, the Commissioners examined no less 
than 336 witnesses, who may be classified as follows :— 


Officers of the Board of Trade . ° : 
General Managers of Railway Companies 
Traffic Managers ‘ ‘ . 
Superintendents 

District and Assistant Senuslishgialsin 
Goods Superintendents 

Engineers of Permanent Way and ‘ccmmuslion 
Inspectors 

Inspectors and Foremen of ‘Permanent Way 
Foremen of Shunters . . : ° 
Station Masters 

Engine Drivers, Guards, Pe a 
Shunters, Platelayers, &c. 

Signalmen and Pointsmen . ‘ ; 
Miscellaneous . ° ° . 


Total . 336 
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In addition to the examination of the above formidable number 
of witnesses, a personal inspection was made of railway premises and 
works in various places throughout the kingdom, and investigations 
were instituted by some of the members on their own behalf in certain 
typical cases of railway accidents. 

The Commissioners naturally proceeded to consider primarily 
whether they could advise a departure from the policy hitherto 
characterising railway legislation, which, however it might in other 
respects have differed, has been invariably ‘so adjusted and so limited 
as to leave with the companies the undivided responsibility of 
working their lines.’ They unanimously decided that ‘any change 
which would relieve railway companies from the responsibility 
which now rests upon them to provide for the safety of their traffic 
would be undesirable ;’ but qualified this conclusion as follows: ‘ The 
evidence before us shows that, notwithstanding a knowledge of this 
responsibility, exceptional cases have occurred in which companies 
have failed to secure a proper maintenance and repair of lines, the 
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provision of such accommodation at stations as the traffic requires, 
and the prompt and efficacious adoption of such appliances and pre- 
cautions as are best adapted to secure public safety.’ 

The broad general principles of the inquiry being thus defined, 
the Commissioners were face to face with their work, which was 
to amend the existing state of affairs, without introducing new 
elements of danger and unforeseen evils; and they were well aware 
that cn the soundness of their conclusions at this stage hinged the 
whole value of their report. ‘We have carefully considered,’ they 
say, ‘in what way pressure can be brought to bear upon railway 
companies which make default in these respects, without impairing 
their responsibility for the safe conduct of their traffic; and we 
believe this may be effected by legislation enforcing upon them the 
adoption of certain recognised improvements and the construction of 
necessary works, while leaving to the Railway Boards themselves the 
settlement of all matters of detail and of administration.’ 

This conclusion, we venture to observe, exhibits verbal dexterity 
rather than practical wisdom, and the inexpediency or impos- 
sibility of acting upon it was ably pointed out by the general 
managers of the leading lines in their evidence before the Commis- 
sion. The want of unanimity amongst the Commissioners themselves 
was evidenced even at this early stage of the inquiry. Mr. T. E. 
Harrison, a past president of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
certainly one of the best informed of the Commissioners, refrained 
from open dissent, apparently, because he does not believe in the 
practical applicability of the recommendation in question, for he re- 
marks in his paper attached to the report : ‘ Whilst not raising specific 
objections to the recommendations Nos. 1 to 7, in the cencluding 
summary, I must observe that they are in some instances rather ap- 
proaching a direct interference with railway management. But they 
are intended to meet exceptional cases, and as nearly all, if not all, 
the railway companies are already carrying out these suggestions, the 
vases must be very few indeed, if any, in which the railway companies 
would not be able to agree with the Board of Trade.’ We give at 
once the concluding summary of the report, since it illustrates the 
bearing of the general conclusion of the Commissioners when put into 
the form of practical recommendations. 


¢‘ SuMMARY. 


‘We propose that discretionary powers should be conferred 
upon the Board of Trade for the following purposes, to 
be exercised by the department subject to review by a 
competent appellate tribunal. 
*(1) To enforce the extension of stations and sidings wher- 
ever the accommodation provided for the traffic is so 
inadequate as to endanger safety. 
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ire 
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*(2) 








To enforce the adoption of the block and interlocking 

systems on all lines, or portions of lines, where the intro- 

duction of these improvements is necessary for the safety 
of the traffic. 

‘(3) To restrict the speed of trains upon any line, or section 
of a line, which is in a condition to render a high rate of 
speed unsafe. 

‘(4) To require companies to provide their passenger car- 
riages with continuous foot-boards. 

(5) To impose conditions upon companies in certain cases 
in sanctioning the opening of new lines. 

‘(6) To require companies to provide foot-bridges or subways 
at stations where the absence of such accommodation is 
proved to be a source of danger. 

*(7) To require a lodge to be maintained at public crossings 
for foot-passengers wherever circumstances render it 
necessary for safety. 

‘We further recommend that railway companies shall be 
required by law, under adequate penalties, to supply all 
trains with sufficient brake power to stop them within 
500 yards under all circumstances. 

‘In order to produce greater punctuality in the conduct of 
traffic on railways, we recommend that additional 
facilities be afforded to the public for obtaining com- 
pensation when trains are late. 

‘We recommend the 31 and 32 Vic. c. 119, s. 22, relating to 
intercommunication in trains, be amended in the manner 
we have indicated. 

‘ And finally, we recommend an extension of the civil liability 
of railway companies for accidents to their servants, and 
of the criminal liability of persons in railway employ- 
ment for acts of negligence endangering life.’ 








































Such are the recommendations of the majority of the Commissioners, 
from which it will be seen that, in accordance with the general prin- 
ciple first laid down, it is proposed to confine the Government 
interference to works and to leave the management untouched. 
Clause 3 may appear to be an exception, but it is clearly only ap- 
plicable to the period when the ‘necessary works’ are being carried 
out. It may be remarked, in connection with this point, that the 
Commissioners do not refer throughout the inquiry to the important 
powers under the existing law on the subject of efficient maintenance 
of permanent way, works, and rolling stock. By the ‘ Regulation ot 
Railways Act’ of 1868, it is provided that the engineer of a line shall 
sign half-yearly a certificate in the following form:—‘I hereby 
certify that the whole of the company’s permanent way, stations, 
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buildings, and other works have during the past half-year been 
maintained in good working condition and repair.’ A printed 
copy of the statement of accounts, containing this certificate, and 
signed by the chairman, must be sent to the Board of Trade, which 
is empowered, with the consent of the company, to alter the form. 
It is further provided in the same Act that, ‘if any statement is false 
in any particular to the knowledge of any person who signs the same, 
such person shall be liable, on conviction thereof on indictment, to 
fine and imprisonment, or, on summary conviction thereof, to a 
penalty not exceeding fifty pounds. No mention is made of any 
attempt to enforee the penalties, although the Commissioners report 
that ‘ exceptional cases have occurred in which companies have failed 
to secure a proper maintenance and repair of lines.’ 

On glancing at the recommendations, it will be remarked that 
upon the Board of Trade is thrown the onus of calling the attention 
of the companies to defects and dangers which their responsible officers 
have not observed and reported upon, for it cannot be supposed that 
any board of directors would knowingly allow their line to be worked 
when in a dangerous condition. The imposition of duties so onerous 
and invidious as are those proposed to be thrust upon the Board of 
Trade officers, would completely change their existing relations 
with the railway authorities, and would necessarily introduce an 
antagonism which the Commissioners clearly anticipate, and attempt 
to meet by an appellate tribunal. On this proposition Mr. Harrison 
remarks that, in his opinion, ‘ instead of promoting good feeling and 
free conference on practical subjects between the officers of the Board 
of Trade and railway companies, the tendency of the appellate 
tribunal would be of an opposite character;’ and the minutes of 
evidence show how the experienced officers of the Board of Trade 
shrink from accepting larger powers and responsibilities, or being 
constituted dictators in railway matters. 

Mr. Farrer, the experienced permanent Secretary of the Board of 
Trade, observes to the Commissioners :— 

I think that the disadvantage which would result from carrying the power of 


the Board of Trade inspector further than it is now carried, would much more than 
counterbalance any advantage which would be derived from the additional power. 


And again :— 


My own opinion is, that the railway companies would generally do for their 
own interest what the inspector requires. 


Captain Tyler, with more than twenty years’ experience as an 
inspecting officer, speaks no less confidently :-— 


I have thought very much upon the subject, and very often discussed it; and 
while I see, on the one hand, very great advantages which might arise from the 
Board of Trade having # little more power in directing railway companies to do 
Certain things, and thereby causing them to do them more quickly, yet, on the 
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other hand, I always see so many evils in the way of any detailed interference in 
railway management, that I think, upon the whole, the balance of my opinion is, 
that you would doa great deal more harm than good by conferring additional 
powers upon the Board of Trade, with a view to their undertaking, so to speak, 
the management of the railways. 


In explanation of the term ‘detailed interference’ Captain Tyler 
instances enforcing the adoption of the interlocking system and of 
continuous foot-boards, two recommendations specially made by the 
Commissioners. Colonel Hutchinson thinks ‘it is a question whether 
an authority possessed of sufficient technical information might not 
be vested with more power and authority than now exists, but that, 
with a board constituted as the Board of Trade now is, there is 
probably sufficient authority delegated to it.’ Colonel Rich is ‘ of 
opinion that the Board of Trade could not with advantage interfere at 
all with the detail arrangements or in the detail working of rail- 
ways; and even the bold apostle of official power, Colonel Yolland, 
shifts the responsibility of interference: ‘I do not speak of the 
Board of Trade or the present inspecting officers; but I think it 
should be in the power of some board or authority, making the board 
as practical as you can make it, to cause the law to be changed so 
that such and such things should be provided and made use of.’ 
Notwithstanding this series of protests on the part of the officers of 
the Board of Trade, the Commissioners, considering immediate legis- 
lative interference desirable and necessary, recommend that powers 
be conferred to enable that department to enforce the execution of 


necessary works. They say :— 


We think it undesirable that a new executive authority should be constituted 
to administer the Acts now in force or the additional powers we recommend. The 
Board of Trade possesses an efficient and experienced staff for this purpose, and we 
may regard it as of great importance that whatever powers of central control 
Parliament may think fit to establish should be confided to a Government depart- 
ment possessing undoubted weight and authority, and presided over by a respon- 
sible minister, who can explain and defend its proceedings in Parliament. 


They are decidedly of opinion, however, that a right of appeal 
ought to be given in every case, but leave it an open ques- 
tion whether the appeal should be to the Railway Commis- 
sioners or to a ‘special tribunal, to be established for the pur- 
pose, possessing adequate scientific, technical, and practical know- 
ledge.’ Of the three Commissioners who give a qualified assent to 
the report of the majority, Earl De La Warr and Mr. Galt entirely 
approve of the suggested extension of the powers of the inspecting 
officers, and of the right of appeal to some higher authority in case 
of difference, but would extend the powers of the latter to ‘all 
questions affecting public safety;’ whilst Mr. Harrison thinks that 
‘the cases must be very few indeed, if any, in which the railway 
companies would not be able to agree with the Board of Trade,’ and 
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that consequently the appellate tribunal would have ‘little to do, 
and be difficult and expensive to maintain,’ and tend to cause dis- 
sensions between the Board of Trade and the railway companies. 
The evidence of the smooth working of the legislative machinery 
provided by the Board of Trade for the control of railways is more 
satisfactory than could have been expected, when it is considered that 
the person interfered with may be a general manager practically 
despotic over an army of 20,000 men. It is no small thing under 
such circumstances to be able to say, as Mr. Grierson did, that— 


No serious difficulty has ever arisen between the Great Western Company and 
the Board of Trade, except one, which was a question on a point of law. We 
have got on always exceedingly well with every inspector, and therefore personally 
I have no reason whatever to make any suggestions with regard to an alteration 
of their powers ; but I am bound to say that, in principle, looking at the fact that 
Government inspectors themselves do not always agree, I think it would be very 
fair that railway companies should have some power of appeal: inasmuch as we 
have never had any serious difficulty or difference, I have no right to press that, 
but on principle I think that it would be only a reasonable thing. 


Here the privilege of appeal to a special tribunal is suggested rather 
as a theoretical refinement than a practical necessity. Again, Mr. 
Findlay, of the London and North-Western Railway, has ‘ every 
reason to speak in the highest terms of the officers of the Board of 
Trade, both as gentlemen and as thoroughly understanding their 
profession, and admits that they are in every way very conciliatory 
and friendly as far as our dealings go.’ In the rare case of a 
difference arising between the Board of Trade and the companies’ 
officers, references are made to the body of inspecting officers, and in 
rare cases to the President of the Board himself—a form of appellate 
tribunal very good in practice, whatever it may be in theory. In 
lieu of this well-tried,mode of settlement of differences the Com- 
missioners suggest the constitution of an entirely new tribunal, to 
be composed, as defined by Mr. Galt, of men— 


well versed in railway management, thoroughly competent and impartial, able 
to draw the line between what is necessary for safety and what is desirable for 
convenience, well capable to form a correct judgment of the repairs necessary of 
the permanent way or rolling stock of a line ; in a word, men whose character and 
qualifications would have the confidence of Parliament, the public, and the 
companies. 


These are high qualifications; and even if men possessing them 
are found it would be too much to expect they would be more unani- 
mous than Royal Commissioners or Judges. Indeed, such very superior 
persons would be peculiarly apt to disagree; and surely the high- 
handed authority of a majority on matters of detail would be a 
poor and unsatisfactory substitute for the many years accumulated 
and constantly increasing experience which enables the officers of the 
Board of Trade and of the companies to confer together and adjust 
the new and delicate questions which so frequently arise. 
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The great danger of delegating large legislative powers to an un- 
tried court is unfortunately illustrated in the working of the newly 
appointed tribunal of the Railway Commissioners, to which certain 
powers of the Board of Trade were transferred by the Regulation of 
Railways Act of 1873; whilst the evils which may result from an 
injudicious extension of the powers of even the best controlling 
authority is shown by the practical operation of certain clauses in the 
Regulation of Railways Act of 1871. Under the latter Act, the 
Board may direct inquiry to be made by an inspector in the case of 
accident, and may appoint ‘any person or persons, possessing legal or 
special knowledge, to assist an inspector in holding an inquiry into 
the cause of any railway accident, or may direct the County Court 
judge or magistrate, or other person, to hold the same, with the assist- 
ance of an inspector or other assessor.’ They may also appoint ‘an 
inspector, or some person possessing legal or special knowledge, to 
act as assessor to the coroner who holds the inquest on the death of 
any person occasioned by an accident.’ It is possible, therefore, for 
the same inspecting officer to tender his evidence in the form of a 
printed report, and subsequently, after expressing his views as strongly 
as may be, to sit as assessor with the coroner, or as judge in his own 
court of inquiry. The injustice of this arrangement was pointed out 
to the Commissioners by Mr. Grierson, in a very clear and forcible 


manner :— 


The railway companies are placed ina very peculiar position from the con- 
stitution of the new tribunal, for although, with regard to each and all the Govern- 
ment inspectors, I do not suppose the Government have, or are ever likely to 
appoint, four more honourable men than they are, and although, so far as I have 
known or seen in every transaction that I have had to do with them, they are men 
of singleness of mind, and men who are most anxious to do their duty, still, 
unfortunately, their principal communications with the railways, except in the 
inspection of new lines, are in the case of inquiries into the very worst features 
that arise in connection with a railway—viz. as to accidents. When an inspector 
has formed a very strong opinion on a particular point, I do not think that it is 
quite fair, either to him or to the railway companies, that he should be placed in 
the position of being an assessor to a coroner in an inquiry; or, if he is so placed, 
I think it is scarcely then, after he has formed very strong theories in his own 
mind, the right thing, either for himself or the railway companies, that he should 
be placed in the position of a judge. It appears to me that it would be only fair 
to all parties, including the inspectors themselves, that their duties should be 
clearly defined as to whether in fact they are to watch the public interests as 
against the railway companies, or whether they are to be perfectly impartial, and 
to give their decision as a jury would do, and as a judge would call upon the jury 
to do, simply and only according to the evidence put before them. 


Having thus briefly discussed the recommendations of the Royal 
Commissioners with reference to the increased powers of the Board of 
Trade and the creation of an appellate tribunal, we may now 
proceed to a consideration of the functions of the proposed machinery 
for State interference in the working of railways, as set forth in 


the concluding summary of the report. 
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(1) To enforce the extension of stations and sidings wherever the 
accommodation provided for the traffic is s0 inadequate 
as to endanger safety. 


Insufficiency of accommodation for the requirements of the 
traffic is, in the opinion of the Commissioners, one of the causes of 
accidents on railways, and the defect is stated to have arisen from 
the rapid, and in many instances unforeseen, growth of traffic, the 
magnitude of which is well illustrated by the fact that in the 
ten years preceding 1875, the number of passengers conveyed per 
annum on the railways of the United Kingdom had increased from 25] 
millions to 507 millions, and the tonnage of goods and minerals from 
114 millions to 200 millions. It is admitted that prompt efforts have 
been made by the companies to meet the requirements of the traffic, 
and that very costly works have been executed; but it is contended 
that in some cases there has been, and is now, undue delay in 
making adequate provision for its safe conduct. 

Even if cases of delay have occurred, and, in the opinion of 
officers of the Board of Trade, still exist, the proposition to invest 
the State with powers under which works costing perhaps millions 
of money may be ordered, to be carried out at the expense of the 
companies, will, we think, be received with general expressions of 
surprise and alarm. The Commissioners add, by way of justification 
for such a startling recommendation: ‘ The continuance of the state 
of things supposed is a direct violation of the obligations contracted 
by the companies in obtaining parliamentary sanction for their 
undertakings, and therefore a fit case for parliamentary inter- 
ference.’ 

In commenting on this recommendation, Lord Beaconsfield 
observes: ‘It opens the whole question of private bill legislation, 
and of our system of provisional orders. Now, it would be perfectly 
unfair, and would be not only unfair, but useless, to call upon the 
railway companies to increase, for example, their sidings and their 
stations, and greatly to alter and increase the accommodation which 
they provide for the public, without at the same time giving them 
the necessary powers to carry these improvements into effect. 
Through the new department that is proposed you must give power 
to buy land compulsorily, and to raise capital adequate for the 
occasion.’ 

Captain Tyler illustrates the difficulty which would be created by 
such an order from another point of view :— 


Supposing an order was made to increase the accommodation, and the company 
did not increase it sufficiently, and another accident happened, then it would be 
said this happened because the Board of Trade did not require a sufficient increase 
of siding accommodation ; the coroner's jury might say, this accident was not caused 
by the neglect of the company ; and I, or some one else, might be found guilty of 
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manslaughter for not recommending or ordering enough accommodation at that 
perticular station. Where you attempt to interfere you will tend to relieve the 
railway company of the responsibility, and put it upon the Board of Trade. 


Mr. Farrer, speaking as Secretary of the Board of Trade, ob- 
serves :— 


The enlargement of stations, additional sidings, new lines, involve the whole 
question of traffic and accommodation, and they could not be prescribed by Govern- 
ment without taking the management of the concern, financial and otherwise, out 
of the hands of the company. 


Mr. Findlay, the general manager of the London and North- 
Western Railway, is satisfied that— 

If an inspecting officer of the Board of Trade has the power to go upon an old 
line, and order new works to be done, stations to be altered, and duplicate lines 
and sidings to be carried out, he must have the control of the finance of the 
company; he must be able not only to order but to pay for it; and I say, the 
officer would then not only be responsible for the safety of the line, but he must 
be responsible to the shareholders for the commercial success of the undertaking. 


The Commissioners appear to have been led into the new policy 
of dictating to the responsible officers of a company, in the matter 
of appliances for working the traffic, by reasoning, that since the 
Legislature requires a railway, its appurtenances, rolling stock, and 
establishment to be certified to be in fair working condition before 
it is open for traffic, it is reasonable and logical for the Legislature 
to require the maintenance to be equally to the satisfaction of the 
same authorities. Such a conclusion, however, would be erroneous 
and misleading. Before a railway is opened, neither the inspecting 
officer nor the responsible officer of the company has any experience 
of the working of traffic, and they are therefore to that extent on 
an equality; but immediately afterwards this equality ceases, and 
the man who properly becomes responsible is daily gaining in 
experience of the traffic requirements, whilst the inspecting officer 
remains without any increase whatever. Which of these two, we 
would ask, is best able to judge of the proper and necessary amount 
of accommodation? Or, to take another view of the question, is the 
inspecting officer to be permitted some time after a line has been 
opened to say, ‘I have altered my views about the rails; their 
quality is not so good as I anticipated, and although I thought them 
proper and sufficient when I authorised the line to be opened, I 
now think, in the interests of public safety, they should all be 
changed’? Surely if any such power were ever seriously proposed to 
be delegated, it would be necessary to make the inspecting officer 
liable to penalties for any mistake made at the time of his original 
inspection. It is inconceivable, however, that unlimited power 
without responsibility would ever be sanctioned, and therefore further 
comment on such a supposition would be wasted. 
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(2) To enforce the adoption of the block and interlocking systems 
on all lines, or portions of lines, where the introduction 


of these improvements is necessary for the safety of the 


traffic. 


In the year 1858 a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
recommended that, as collisions appeared to be the chief danger of 
railway travelling, the telegraphic block system ought to be adopted. 
This recommendation was included in the Regulation of Railways 
Bill of 1873, but a Select Committee of the House of Lords reported 
against it, and it was withdrawn. Theoretically, a direct collision is 
impossible with an effective block system, since a sufficient space 
is maintained between following trains. Similarly, theoretical per- 
fection is attained with the interlocking system, since it is physi- 
cally impossible for a signalman to give conflicting signals or to 
so work the points as to bring trains into collision at junctions or 
elsewhere. 

The combined block and interlocking system was first introduced 
by the present writer some twenty years ago, for the workiitg of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and his subsequent experience has not led 
him to modify the opinion he then expressed, and which is quoted 
by Colonel Yolland in his evidence before the Commission, that 
‘it was the greatest improvement he was acquainted with.’ This 
unqualified approval of the system, it is only fair to state, is not 
shared by all railway men; indeed one high authority maintains 
that the block system produces ‘a false feeling of security in the 
minds of engine-drivers, officials, and other servants, and conse- 
quently, when an emergency arises, they are not so well prepared as 
they would have been under the old system.’ The same argument, 
however, would obviously he equally applicable to almost every 
improvement by which mechanical contrivances supplement human 
agency. 

That the companies are thoroughly in earnest in adopting the 
block system without Government enforcement is well shown in the 
evidence given before the Commission. Mr. Findlay stated that the 
London and North-Western Railway Company had expended during 
the preceding ten years 651,000/. upon the block system, and 
were then incurring an annual charge of 24,0001. for extra wages. 
On the introduction of a new mode of signalling and working, it 
was not unnatural that opinions should vary; but there is really 
no evidence of a desire on the part of the companies to shirk the 
moral obligation of carrying out, with all practicable rapidity, the 
now well-tried block and interlocking systems, and therefore it is 
unnecessary and inexpedient to depart from the policy laid down 
by Parliament in 1858, and confirmed in 1873, to refrain from legis- 


lative interference. 
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(3) To restrict the speed of trains upon any line, or section of a 
line, which is in a condition to render a high rate of 
speed unsafe. 


Nothing can be conceived more entirely opposed to the principle 
of non-interference by the State in matters of detail and administra- 
tion, than this recommendation of the Commission. Should such 
become law, the inspecting officer could not, it is true, order a 
company to renew their permanent way or rebuild their bridges, 
but he could restrict the speed of their trains to a degree which 
would practically close the line to public traffic. Indeed under this 
recommendation almost every detail of maintenance and renewal of 
permanent way is directly involved; and, further, as Mr. Galt signi- 
ficantly and truly observes, to render it of any effect it would be 
necessary that the Board of Trade should be authorised to arrange 
the time-tables of the companies. 


The recommendations 4 to 7 may be taken together :-— 
(4) To require companies to provide their passenger carriages 
with continuous foot-boards. 
(5) To impose conditions upon companies, in certain cases, in 


sanctioning the opening of new lines. 


(6) To require companies to provide foot-bridges or subways at 
stations where the absence of such accommodation is 
proved to be a source of danger. 


(7) To require a lodge to be maintained at public crossings for 
foot-passengers wherever circumstances render it neces- 


sary for safety. 


The most fitting comment upon the fourth recommendation is that 
of Lord Beaconsfield: ‘If they cannot have continuous foot-boards 
without coming to Parliament, I really think railway directors must 
be in a state of great degeneracy.’ In respect to the other matters 
referred to, the Board of Trade already possess certain powers of 
inspection and recommendation; and the evidence against powers 
of enforcement being delegated to that department is exceedingly 
strong, especially by the inspecting officers. 

The Commissioners make certain other recommendations, which 
they suggest should be enforced by law, and not left, as are the 
preceding seven, to the discretion of the Board of Trade. Amongst 
them is one that all companies shall be required to supply all trains 
with sufficient brake power to stop them within 500 yards under all 
circumstances. This obligation implies the adoption of continuous 
brakes, and the leading companies have been, and are now, actively 
engaged in fighting the battle of the brakes and the brake patentees, 
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so as to ascertain, if possible, which continuous brake is best. 
At present the three principal competitors in the field are the 
Weslinghouse air brake, the Smith’s vacuum brake, and the Clark 
and Webb’s chain brake, all of which are more than capable of 
stopping a train in the distance named by the Commissioners, 
Theoretically it is possible to diminish the speed of a train in miles 
per hour at the rate of three miles per second, even when the rails 
are slightly ‘ greasy,’ or, in other words, to pull up a train travelling 
at the rate of 60 miles per hour in 20 seconds. Practically, this 
performance is not attained, but it is very nearly approached. Thus, 
at the recent trials on the North British Railway, a train travelling 
at the rate of 55 miles an hour was pulled up in 21 seconds and 
within a distance of 303 yards by the Weslinghouse brake, and in 
28 seconds and 458 yards by the vacuum brake. It is clear, there- 
fore, that efficient continuous brakes can and will be introduced, 
and that the Commissioners have done good service by their inquiry 
in contributing to this end. 

Within the limits of this article it is impossible to do justice 
to all of the important points raised in the evidence of the able and 
experienced witnesses called before the Commissioners. It will be 
well therefore to omit from present consideration accidents to 
travellers when getting into trains in motion or when crossing the 
line, casualties to trespassers, accidents to railway servants in shunt- 
ing or otherwise; and to devote our remaining space exclusively to 
train accidents which may result from either of the following causes, 
as summarised by Mr. Galt :— 


(1) Accidents due to defects in the rolling stock or line, want 
of proper appliances and accommodation for the traffic. 


(2) Accidents due to negligence and mistakes of officers and 
servants ; want of maintenance of proper discipline, and 
the enforcement of the observance of the company’s 
rules; negligent working of the block and telegraph sys- 
tems; insufficient establishment ; overwork ; inexperienced 
servants; excessive speed, having regard to the state of 
the road or the vehicles; traffic beyond the means of safe 
conveyance ; and other causes of a preventible nature. 


Class 1 of causes of accidents is of course divisible into an 
infinite number of details, each of which is important, and demands 
constant supervision. A slight error in the gauge, a bad top to the 
rails, a broken chair or fishbolt, may be the proximate cause of a 
terrible collision. Every portion of the permanent way and the 
rolling stock of a railway is under constant and incessant repair and 
renewal, and a very elaborately organised superintendence is main- 
tained by the locomotive and permanent way engineers over their 
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respective departments: each is jealous and watchful of the other— 
one, that the permanent way is kept in perfect order, so as to reduce 
to a minimum the repairs of his rolling stock; the other, that the 
rolling stock is kept in the highest condition, with regard to springs 
and tyres, so as not to injure the permanent way. We fail to see 
how any number of Government officers could possibly exercise 
adequate control over matters of detail requiring such uninterrupted 
personal attention. 

The Reguiation of Railways Act of 1871 gives the Board of 
Trade the power to appoint an inspector to enter upon and inspect 
any railway, its works and plant, ‘provided that no person so ap- 
pointed shall exercise any power of interference in the affairs of any 
company. It is open, therefore, to any one of the public who may 
have knowledge of the existence of a supposed danger on any line of 
railway to communicate with the Board of Trade, and the latter can 
appoint an inspector, whose report will inform the public of the danger, 
if any, andits character. It is difficult to conceive, and we believe 
impossible to cite, a case where a company under such circumstances 
would hesitate or has hesitated to proceed with the necessary 
remedial works with all practicable speed. We agree with the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade, that ‘If it were shown that railway 
companies habitually allowed bridges to become rotten, the Board 
of Trade should have power to say to the company, “ You shall not use 
that bridge until it is repaired ;” but, as he significantly added, ‘the 
case is imaginary, not real.’ 

Class 2 of causes of railway accidents is also divisible to a like 
infinite extent, but the most potent of all the causes is the ever 
present element of ‘human fallibility.’ In the years 1872 to 1875 
inclusive, out of a total number of 504 collisions, as many as 464 
were attributed by the Board of Trade officers to the negligence 
or errors of servants—an element which the Commissioners well 
state can never be wholly eliminated. In illustration of the trifling 
mistakes which may lead to collisions, Captain Tyler mentions one 
instance where a man said ‘ All right, Dicky,’ and it was understood 
by one man when intended for another. Discipline, in the opinion 
of Captain Tyler, will enable ‘you to work more safely under a bad 
system, than in its absence you can work under a good system. 
That regulations should be observed,-if made, is beyond all question ; 
yet in the evidence before the Commissioners it was elicited that 
both officers and men often ignore the regulations which have been 
issued by the responsible management. The companies have there- 
fore no right to complain if the Commissioners, with this fact 
proved before them, have attempted to provide a remedy by a com- 
plicated system of legislation. 

One of the most frequent consequences of imperfect discipline is 
unpunctuality, but for this the public are to some extent responsible, 
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by late arrival at stations with luggage, and from travelling without 
tickets or in the wrong class of carriage. The influence of un 
punctuality on safety naturally occupied a considerable share of the 
attention of the Commissioners, but the evidence elicited from the 
Government and railway authorities was distinct and in perfect accord, 
to the effect that want of punctuality on a properly signalled and 
carefully worked railway should not add to the risk of accidents. 
This is in direct contradiction to the finding of Lord Cardwell’s 
Committee of 1853, that, ‘of all the causes which have led to 
accidents, unpunctuality is the chief.’ 

The Commissioners, however, are of opinion that the element of 

human fallibility ’ is increased by the greater strain upon the faculties 
of the signalmen and others when the time-tables are not strictly 
adhered to; but they are unable ‘to propose any direct legislation 
that would be effective in this matter ; for in this country the railway 
traffic is so great, and the interchange so considerable, that a scheme 
of Government supervision, with penalties for unpunctuality, would 
be utterly impracticable; and they ‘fall back, therefore, on the 
suggestion of the Committee of 1858, and recommend that increased 
facilities be afforded to the public to obtain redress by cheap and 
summary process when the trains are late.’ 

Mr. Harrison thinks this recommendation most injudicious, and 
that it will tend to promote accidents rather than to prevent them, 
since, if penalties for unpunctuality are too stringent and vexatious, 
the temptation to strain after punctuality at all hazards would be 
correspondingly increased; and he further adds that passengers can 
and do obtain redress in county courts. Mr. Galt also disapproves 
of this recommendation of his brother Commissioners, but substitutes 
another infinitely more objectionable—namely, that ‘the Board of 
Trade should be empowered to require the companies to alter their 
time-tables in conformity with the time which they are able to keep.’ 
Mr. Galt vainly endeavoured to obtain support for his proposition 
trom some of the railway managers. Mr. Findlay explained to him 
that the trains on the London and North-Western were like ‘a piece 
of mosaic,’ the main-line trains dovetailing into the connecting trains 
from Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. Mr. Grierson expressed his belief 
that anyone suggesting that the timing of trains on a railway should 
be in other hands than that of the company cannot have the slightest 
idea of what is involved; and he added that, on the Great Western 
Railway, it is the work of an experienced staff to watch the working, 
and report every irregularity and its cause to the proper department. 
In reply to Mr. Ayrton, whose questions were invariably to the point, 
he further said that the trains are timed as a matter of course with 
a view to their keeping the time of the time-tables. Practically, 
then, the Commissioners have been unable to make any new sug- 
gestion with reference to that occasionally most important public 
grievance, unpunctuality. 
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We think, however, it is quite possible to enforce upon the 
attention of the companies the necessity of punctuality. Under the 
Act of 1871, already frequently cited, the Board of Trade may make 
‘any inquiry with respect to any railway,’ and require the production 
of any papers or returns they think fit. They can, therefore, at their 
discretion, demand from the companies, with or without the action 
of any of the public who may be aggrieved, returns of cases of 
‘habitual unpunctuality,’ and may make reports upon such cases, 
and give such publicity to their reports as they deem desirable. 

Unpunctuality is but one of the consequences of imperfect 
discipline, and by no means the most important. There are also to 
be considered the mistakes of servants, arising rather from inexperi- 
ence and natural dulness than from want of discipline; but in these 
matters it would probably be impossible for the Commissioners or 
ourselves to make any practical suggestion which has not been 
already thoroughly tested or put into operation by the experienced 
officers of our railway companies. 

In summing up the general result of the two and a half years’ 
labour of the Commission, we would state that in our opinion the 
Commissioners have admirably succeeded in the first part of their 
duty, which was ‘to inquire into the causes of accidents on rail- 
ways; but have been unable to prove satisfactorily ‘the possibility 
of removing any such causes by legislation. The evidence dis- 
tinctly points to the necessity of continuing to adhere, as closely 
as possible, to the policy of non-interference which has been so 
frequently and authoritatively affirmed in this country, but at the 
same time indicates that great improvements may be made both by 
the State and by the companies in the interests and for the safety 
of the public. Companies will now see the necessity of revising 
their regulations, so as to make them consistent with strict observance, 
and of redoubling their efforts to maintain the strictest possible 
discipline ; whilst, on the other hand, the Board of Trade will 
extend their invaluable system of inspections and report, and the 
State will possibly acknowledge the advisability of revising the 
constitution of the Board of Trade inquiries into accidents, so as 
to combine thorough investigation with a judicial mode of pro- 
cedure, without which much of their influence and usefulness is lost. 
It is also greatly to be desired that the working of the Court of 
the Railway Commissioners may be included in the full consideration 
of the whole question. 

It will be gathered from the tenor of our remarks that thorough 
and searching inquiry into every alleged sin of omission and com- 
mission on the part of a railway company, and publicity to the 
report of the inspecting officers of the Government, are the remedies 
which we would substitute for the legislative interference recom- 
mended by the Commissioners. Cases of neglected maintenance, 
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unpunctuality, unreasonable delay in adopting the block system and 
continuous brakes, if in the opinion of the officers prejudicial to the 
public safety, should at once receive the utmost publicity. 

If it be said that this, after all, is but a poor guarantee as 
compared with the legislation deemed necessary by the Commis- 
sioners, we would say that the influence of what is, in our opinion, 
the most important of all of the elements conducive to public 
safety has been entirely ignored by them, and that the omission 
invalidates their conclusions. The element of ‘ human fallibility’ 
has justly received the fullest consideration from the Commissioners, 
but surely it was no less essential for them to recognise the exis- 
tence of the active living force ‘human sensibility.’ How constantly 
do we hear of accidents being prevented by the presence of mind, 
promptness, and energy of railway officials, and of porters and guards 
being cut to pieces in the attempt to save passengers from the 
consequences of their own imprudence. There appears no good 
reason to exclude the directors of railways from the possession of 
‘human sensibility,’ even as we must admit that they are liable to 
‘human fallibility ;’ and instances might be adduced without number 
in proof of the presence and practical daily value on railways of the 
element ‘human sensibility.’ Yet in their report some of the 
Commissioners gravely assume that the companies actually balance 
the probable cost of railway collisions against the cost of works which 
would obviate them, and that they are guided in their decision by 
the appearance of the figures! If it is to be taken for granted that 
engine-drivers and guards are ready to lay down their lives, superin- 
tendents and managers to endure anxiety and mental anguish hardly 
less tolerable than death, and directors to incur the odium attached 
to a preventible accident, merely that an eighth per cent. greater 
dividend may be announced to the shareholders—then it must be 
concluded that the purchase of all the lines by Government, or a 
system of legislation infinitely more stringent and penal than that 
proposed by any of the Commissioners, can alone insure the public 
against the occurrence and consequences of frequent and preventible 
railway accidents. 

JouN Fow.er. 





OUR ROUTE TO INDIA. 


‘Never to prophesy unless you know’ is a wise rule for all writers on 
subjects connected with the vicissitudes of war, but especially for 
those whose vaticinations are liable to be falsified by events during 
the interval between composition and publication. Still there is one 
forecast with reference to the war now commenced in grim earnest 
which I can venture to make confidently ; and that is, that the war, 
whenever and however it closes, will not leave things as they were pre- 
vious to its inception. Putting aside the passing speculations of the 
hour, it seems to me as manifest as any unaccomplished fact can well 
be, that we are on the eve of a fundamental revolution in the affairs 
of Eastern Europe. We have come to the beginning of the end. In 
saying this I am not expressing an opinion whether the end is desirable 
or otherwise. Personally, I believe it would have been better for the 
world if the settlement of the Eastern Question could have been 
deferred for another generation. The prospect of Turkish rule over 
the Balkan peninsula being replaced by a Russian Protectorate affords 
me no satisfaction. But whether your sympathies are Turkophil or 
Russophil, whether you deem Turkey to be the victim of the most ini- 
quitous of intrigues, or whether you hold Russia to be engaged in the 
holiest of crusades, I fail to see how you can shut your eyes to the 
patent fact that Ottoman rule in Europe is doomed. That this 
should be so does not indeed prove that it ought to be so. Good 
things as well as evil things have their day. Bulwarks of civilisation 
are no more immortal than remnants of barbarism. All I contend 
for is that, in Eastern Europe at any rate, the ‘manifest destiny’ is 
with the Christian as against the Moslem, with the Slav as against 
the Turk. It may be, though it scarcely seems to me within the region 
of probability, that Turkey may pull through the present crisis with- 
out absolute dismemberment of her Empire. But even on this hypo- 
thesis she can only owe her safety to the mutual jealousies of the 
Western Powers. It does not lie within the scope of this article to 
discuss the possible or probable arrangements which may be made at 
the conclusion of the war. As a matter of fact, however, it may be 
taken for granted that, whenever peace is made, Russia, whether in 
Europe or in Asia, will have taken a considerable step towards the 
overthrow of Ottoman rule, while Turkey will be left less able than 
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she has proved hitherto to present any formidable resistance to the 
advance of Russia. Even the most sanguine of believers in the regene- 
ration of Turkey under constitutional government would admit that 
the proximate, if not the immediate, occupation of Constantinople by 
Russia lies within the domain of possibility. You do not insure 
your house against fire because you think it likely to be burnt down, 
but because you think it possible it may be burnt down. It is suffi- 
cient, therefore, for us, as a nation, to know that the command of the 
Bosphorus passing into the hands of Russia is a possibility, to make 
it incumbent upon us to consider in what mode we should insure 
ourselves against the dangers arising out of this possible contin- 
gency. 

The first question, then, which suggests itself is what practical 
difference it would make to England if the Bosphorus passed, either 
nominally or virtually, from under the command of Turkey into that 
of Russia. I may say in passing that the conditions of the problem 
under consideration would be modified in degree rather than substance, 
if, as many persons imagine, the interests of Germany and Austria 
should compel them to preclude Russia from obtaining possession of 
Constantinople. If once a vigorous independent government, which 
the force of events might lead to cooperate with Russia, should be 
established on the Bosphorus, we should lose the protection afforded 
to our Indian possessions by the fact of the lands lying east and west 
of the channel dividing Europe and Asia being under the dominion 
of a friendly, inert, and unprogressive power. Mr. Bright asked tri- 
umphantly at Manchester why we should be affected by a war three 
thousand miles away. The obvious answer is that the most important 
possessions of the British Crown lie yet more than three thousand 
miles further to the East. Of course, if it is contended that our Indian 
Empire is not worth preserving, cadit questio. It would be entirely 
foreign to my purpose to argue this point. I must ask my readers to 
take for granted, as the basis of my argument, that the preservation 
of our dominion in the East is a matter of paramount importance to 
us, only less important, indeed, than the preservation of our national 
independence. I may be wrong in this assumption; but it is one 
which, whether right or wrong, is shared by the vast majority of 
Englishmen. I say, then, unhesitatingly, that the chief, though not 
the sole, concern we have in the settlement of the Eastern Question 
lies in the effect that settlement must produce on the security of our 
Indian possessions. A mere glance at the map serves to show how the 
Ottoman Empire, together with the adjacent Mussulman kingdoms, lies 
like a huge breakwater between Russia and India. We are often told 
that the only solution of the Eastern Question is to drive the Turks 
back into Asia. It may be so. But the notion which the authors of 
this theory seem to hold, that the Sultan could transfer the seat of 
empire to Damascus, or Bagdad, or Smyrna, or Heaven knows where, 
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is an utter delusion. Constantinople is the keystone of the arch which 
supports the crumbling edifice of the Ottoman Empire. Take that 
away, and the whole structure falls to pieces. To build up a new empire 
east of the Bosphorus is a task beyond the capabilities of the Turks. 
Whatever power holds Stamboul is, in virtue of all precedent, mistress 
of Asia Minor. No doubt Islam would be a force to be taken into 
account even if there were no caliph in existence; and there would 
still be Mohammedan States notwithstanding the fall of Turkey. 
But our own experience in India has shown us that isolated and dis- 
jointed Mohammedan communities cannot hold their own against a 
dominant European Power. Thus, if the Cross should ever replace the 
Crescent on St. Sophia, Russia, instead of being opposed in her 
advance towards India by the formidable strength of a great and 
united if decaying empire, would only be confronted by a number of 
isolated and disjointed States resembling those of Central Asia, which, 
from their want of cohesion as well as from their internal jealousies 
and divisions, must inevitably fall an easy prey to any civilised military 
Power. Of course I may be told, as we are now daily told by our 
public instructors, that Russia has no idea of attacking Constanti- 
nople, and would be guilty of absolute insanity if she were to entertain 
any such idea. For my purpose, however, it is sufficient to show that 
a Russian advance on the Bosphorus is within the domain of possi- 
bility, and that the almost certain result of the present war will be to 
remove some at least of the more serious obstacles which have hitherto 
barred the advance of Russia Stamboul-wards, whether on land or 
sea. Supposing the war should at its close leave the frontiers of Rou- 
mania extended to the Balkan under a Russian Protectorate, Russian 
territory increased in Asia Minor by the annexation of Armenia, and 
the free passage of the Bosphorus thrown open to Russian men-of-war, 
it would be impossible to dispute the fact that Russia had made a long 
step towards the dismemberment of Turkey and the seizure of Con- 
stantinople. And yet, in the event of Turkey being worsted in the 
coming campaign, such terms of peace as those I have indicated are 
the least that Russia is likely to demand. Thus, whether we like it 
or not, we are bound in common prudence to face the contingency 
that at no distant period Russia may command the head of the 
Euphrates valley by land, and the Bosphorus by sea. If once Con- 
stantinople passes directly or indirectly into the hands of an active 
maritime State, the chain of inland seas leading from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Sea of Azof must become home waters, so to speak, of the 
Power. holding the Bosphorus. It is only the utter apathy and want 
of enterprise, especially on sea, characterising Ottoman rule, which 
has hindered Turkey from becoming the chief maritime Power of the 
Levant. Given the possession of the Bosphorus, and Russia would 
soon have an ironclad fleet in the Sea of Marmora, which could sail out 
at any moment and reach Port Said long before reinforcements could 
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arrive from Malta. It is said that in the case of Russia obtaining 
the passage of the Bosphorus, we could neutralise the danger by 
keeping a fleet stationed at Besika Bay, or by seizing the mouth of 
the Dardanelles and holding it as we do Gibraltar. But the former 
safeguard could only be temporary in its nature; the latter, even if 
feasible—which I doubt—would involve a heavy constant outlay and 
a state of permanent antagonism not only to Russia, but to all Powers 
interested in the freedom of access between the Euxine and the Medi- 
terranean. 

Thus, if I have made my meaning clear, the state of things with 
which we have to deal is this. A war has begun which, as I deem, 
may probably, and, as all must admit, may possibly, end in the over- 
throw of the Ottoman Empire. This overthrow would weaken if not 
imperil our hold on India. How then are we to protect ourselves 
against the peril involved in the possible success of Russia? That is the 
question. Now, inthe first place, I must state my conviction that no 
precaution within our power to take can place us in as strong a position 
as that we now occupy. Nothing could be as good for us as that the 
Bosphorus and the provinces west and east of it should remain under 
the rule of an unaggressive Power, friendlily disposed towards us by 
virtue of the instinct of self-preservation. But even waiving the ques- 
tion whether we should be justified in upholding a vicious system of 
government in European Turkey in order to promote our own advan- 
tage, it is obvious that we are utterly unable to uphold Turkish rule 
unless we are prepared to fight for Turkey whenever she is assailed, 
which, wisely or unwisely, we are not. Now the very fact that, accord- 
ing to my view, we should be manifestly weaker, in the sense of being 
more liable to attack in our Eastern possessions, than we are at present, 
in the event of Ottoman rule in Europe receiving a death-blow, renders 
it all the more essential that we should guard against the impending 
danger by such means as lie within our power. In plainer words, the 
mere possibility that Russia may obtain the command of the Bosphorus 
renders it a matter of urgent necessity to us to secure the command 
of the Isthmus route to India. In order to effect this, we must have 
the power of keeping the Suez Canal open to our ships at all times 
and under all circumstances ; and, to secure this, we must acquire a 
recognised footing in the Delta of Egypt of a far more decided charac- 
ter than any we can claim at present. 

No doubt, by the original firman issued by the Porte for the 
construction of the canal, its waters are declared to be neutral, 
and we often hear suggestions that this declaration of neutrality— 
which at present is a simple agreement between the Porte and the 
company—should be confirmed by an international guarantee of all 
the European Powers. But recent experience must have led the most 
simple-hearted believer in the authority of international declarations 
to doubt their practical efficacy. If the treaty of Paris guarantee- 
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ing the independence of Turkey, entered into within the lifetime of 
the present generation, and solemnly reaffirmed only six years ago, is 
now treated as so much waste paper by all the Powers concerned, what 
possible security can we have that twenty years, ten years, or twelve 
months hence, the European Powers could be relied upon to make 
war upon any State which infringed the neutrality of the canal, even 
if it were guaranteed by the most solemn and formal of international 
compacts? Moreover, as Sir Stafford Northcote pointed out the 
other day, the neutralisation of the canal, even if it could be secured, 
would be fatal to our interests as a belligerent. 

Supposing the canal to be really neutralised, it is obvious that if 
two European Powers were at war they could not be allowed to 
traverse its waters with ships of war or transports, or even with 
merchant vessels carrying supplies to the rival armies. In the event 
of a war between England and Russia in the East, such a prohibition 
would be no practical disadvantage to the latter Power ; for as long 
as we hold Aden and Perim we can close the mouth of the Red Sea 
against all comers. But to us any obstacle in the way of our sending 
troops and ships to and fro between the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea at our pleasure would prove the most serious of disadvantages in 
the case of war, even if our Indian Empire were not the direct object 
of attack. If the Euphrates Valley route lay open to the Russian 
armies, while we could only convey troops to and from India by the 
long sea route round the Cape, the difficulty of defending ourselves 
against attack, both in Europe and Asia, would be more than doubled. 
Again, in the contingency to which I allude, it would be a matter of 
vital necessity to us, not only to have free right of passage for our own 
ships of war, but to have the power of excluding all others, during 
war time, from its waters. A hostile ironclad which once made its 
way as far as Ismailia or into the Bitter Lakes would prevent the 
passage of our ships by the mere fact of its presence. Then, too, it 
should be borne in mind that the canal, owing to the peculiarity of 
its structure, could very easily be rendered useless. Given four-and- 
twenty hours’ time, and a company of sappers and miners in undis- 
turbed possession of any portion of its sandbanks; and an amount 
of damage might be inflicted which would not only render the canal 
impassable for the moment, but which could not be repaired for 
weeks or months. In order, therefore, to secure our freedom of un- 
interrupted access to India across the Isthmus, it is essential that we 
should not only have an unrestricted right of employing its waters 
for war purposes, but that its course from sea to sea, as well as its 
ports of ingress and egress, should be under our protection. No 
strategical knowledge is required to appreciate the importance of the 
control of the canal to England. With the exception of that small 
school of politicians who hold that the British Empire should be 
restricted within the four seas, everybody would, I' think, admit that 
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the command of the canal— or, in other words, the occupation of the 
Delta—would be a gain to England, supposing it to lie within our 
power to obtain such a control, and supposing also that we could 
obtain it without any violation of duty, or without assuming respon- 
sibilities too heavy for our due performance. 

I take the question as to our power to obtain control of the canal 
first, not because I deem it the more important, but because, if it 
cannot be answered in the affirmative, the further question whether 
we should act rightly in making the attempt ceases to be of any 
practical importance. Now, as a matter of fact, we could at the 
present moment, and in all likelihood for some months to come, 
obtain possession of the canal without difficulty and without oppo- 
sition. I am not recommending a cowp de main. All I need 
remark on this subject is that if a couple of ironclads were stationed 
at Port Said, and a single British regiment was landed at Alexandria, 
we should at once have assured a position from which no power could 
dislodge us except by war. Indeed, the same object could practically 
be effected if we hoisted the union-jack at the entrance to the canal 
under the care of a corporal’s guard, and announced that hence- 
forward the canal and the Delta would be placed under our pro- 
tectorate. We have in fact only to hold out our hand in order to carry 
our point. Of course this is no justification for high-handed in- 
solence, just as the fact of Alderney being without a garrison would 
be no excuse for a French fleet sailing from Cherbourg to annex the 
Channel Islands. But, in considering whether it is desirable to 
effect an oceupation of Egypt, the fact that the enterprise presents 
no military difficulty of any kind is one that ought not to be over- 
looked. The next point worth considering is how far such a step 
would bring us into collision with the other Powers of Europe. Till 
within the last few years England could only have planted herself in 
Egypt at the cost of a war with France. Under the reign of Louis- 
Philippe, and even under the Second Empire, France would have 
resisted any extension of British power in the Levant by all means at 
her disposal. That Syria and Egypt were in some special sense under 
the protection of France was throughout the first seventy years of 
this century a tradition of French policy; and France would un- 
doubtedly have viewed any scheme for the occupation of the Delta 
by England very much as our statesmen would still view any pro- 
posal for the seizure of the Scheldt by Germany. But questions of 
remote foreign policy never take much hold of the popular imagi- 
nation in any country, and least of all in France. It is at once the 
strength and weakness of the French mind that its interests are pretty 
well circumscribed within the area of France. Now for the present 
the thoughts of Frenchmen of all classes who have time to think of 
anything beyond the cares or pleasures of their daily life, are absorbed 
in the dread of Germany, and in the desire to promote any influences 
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which may hereafter facilitate the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine. 
To secure an interval of peace during which the French army may 
be placed on a footing to defend France against a second German 
invasion is the one paramount idea of every French politician. On the 
Continent it is believed, with or without reason, that, if Constantinople 
should be threatened, England must fight for Turkey, and if England 
intervened the war must become general. Any arrangement, there- 
fore, by which England could be induced to regard the aggrandisement 
of Russia with comparative indifference would be welcome to France, 
even if it involved some sacrifice of French influence abroad. To put 
it shortly, if France were offered the alternative of a general war or of 
the annexation of Egypt by England, she would choose the latter 
without a moment’s hesitation. Whenever France recovers her 
strength, and shakes off the incubus of her dread of Germany, she 
will recommence her traditional rivalry with England in the Levant. 
But at this moment we could do what we could not have done for 
the last seventy-five years, and what very possibly we could not doa 
couple of years hence—that is, take possession of Egypt without the 
risk of a war with France. 

Russia, from the days of the Czar Nicholas and Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, has advocated the policy of a partition of the Turkish 
Empire in which Egypt should fall to the share of England; and I 
have reason to believe suggestions of such a scheme were made within 
the last few weeks. While there was a possibility of the war being 
averted, our Government were, I think, right in turning a deaf ear 
to any proposal whose acceptance might have seemed to sanction the 
dismemberment of Turkey. But now that the attack has been made, 
and that the Russian armies are marching towards the Bosphorus, 
the position is changed. At any rate, if, in view of the advance of 
Russia towards Constantinople, we should see cause to secure our 
route to India by the occupation of Egypt, Russia would certainly 
acquiesce in our action; though if she had once secured her own 
position on the Golden Horn, she would assuredly oppose any British 
occupation of the Delta with all her strength. Germany, from what- 
ever motive, has more than once of late intimated to our Government 
that she would view with satisfaction the establishment of English 
supremacy on the Isthmus; and Austria would certainly not oppose 
any measure which tended to strengthen the power of England in the 
Levant. Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Holland could hardly be expected 
to entertain a favourable feeling towards a project by which the com- 
mand of the Suez Canal would pass into the hands of Great Britain. 
Still, at the worst, they would be obliged to accept accomplished 
facts. Moreover, our Free Trade policy has removed much of the 
jealousy with which any extension of our rule used to be regarded by 
our commercial rivals. The mercantile communities throughout 
Europe would feel a well-merited confidence that under the union- 
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jack the passage of the canal would be as free as the Straits of Dover 
to the trading vessels of all nations. Thus I may take, as the second 
step in my argument, that the step I suggest could be taken by 
England not only without any immediate military difficulty, but 
without any risk of involving ourselves in hostilities with any 
European Power. 

It being shown, then, that there are no material obstacles to our 
taking possession of the canal, it remains next to be seen what, if 
any, are the moral objections to its execution. No great public im- 
provement can be carried out without interfering with private rights, 
and therefore it does not seem to me a fatal obstacle to the plan I 
advocate that we should have to interfere with certain vested interests, 
If possible, we should endeavour to obtain the consent of the parties 
interested ; if not, we should be obliged to dispense with their 


sanction. For reasons I shall enter into more fully later on, the pro- 


tectorate of the Suez Canal involves of necessity the virtual occupa- 
tion of Lower Egypt. But, as a question of abstract right and 
expediency, the two measures stand on a completely different footing ; 
and all I have to consider now is, who are the parties whose interests 
we should be honourably bound to consult, and whose opposition we 
ought fairly to take into account, if we made up our minds to take 


possession of the canal. Now the title to the canal may be said to 
rest with three different parties—first, the French company by whom 
it was constructed; secondly, the Government of Egypt, as repre- 
sented by the Khedive, to whom the ownership of the canal reverts 
after the expiration of the concession; and, thirdly, the Sultan, to 
whose dominions as Suzerain the canal, in common with every other 
portion of Egypt, may be said to legally belong. To take the 
last first, we may fairly say that Turkey’s interest in the canal is of 
an entirely technical character. The Porte would find it difficult to 
sell its potential title to the canal for a single sixpence. Owing to 
the utter absence of any maritime enterprise in Turkey, the canal is 
of less practical value to the Ottoman Empire than to the smallest of 
European States possessing a seaboard of its own ; and, apart from the 
consideration of its general relations to Europe, the Porte would 
gladly surrender its rights to England for an almost nominal return. 
My whole argument is based on the probability that the Ottoman 
Empire is no longer able to hold its place in the world. Granted 
this assumption, and we cannot afford to shape our action in defe- 
rence to the wishes of a moribund Power. But, as a matter of fact, 
even if Turkey survives the war as an European State, I believe it 
would gladly see England installed in a position on the Isthmus which 
might serve as a counterpoise to the increase of power and territory 
certain to be acquired by Russia at the close of a successful campaign. 
With regard to the Khedive, his pecuniary interest in the canal, now 
that he has sold his founder’s shares, would fetch very little in the 
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market, The objections he might raise to our compulsory purchase of 
the canal, and the price at which he might be disposed to withdraw his 
opposition, may be better considered when I come to the question of 
an occupation of Egypt. I may say here in passing that he would, I 
believe, raise no difficulty about parting with his rights in the canal 
for a very moderate amount, if this end could be effected without 
detriment to his position as ruler of Egypt. In as far, then, as the 
canal itself is concerned, I may say that the only title we should have 
seriously to consider would be that of the company. The moral 
strength of this title I for one am not disposed to underrate. The 
accomplishment of this great enterprise—for which England above 
all other nations has cause to be grateful, and but for whose effectua- 
tion English interests in India would be placed, at this crisis, in the 
gravest peril—is due in the first instance to the genius and energy 
of M. de Lesseps, and in the second to the confidence with which 
the French investors supported with their subscriptions an enterprise 
declared from its outset up to its completion to be insane and 
impracticable. 

Still, if we were prepared to pay liberally, I think we might acquire 
possession of the canal with the consent, if not the approval, of the 
parties directly or indirectly interested in the concern. As a mere 
speculation it would be well worth our while to repay the whole 
amount of the money laid out on the canal, which may roughly be 
put down at thirty millions, if we could obtain absolute and un- 
controlled possession of it as the highway between England and India. 
Practically we might buy up all the various rights of proprietorship 
in the canal for under half that sum, and yet content everybody. But 
the real objection to the purchase of the canal is that it is compara- 
tively valueless to us unless we have command of the adjacent country, 
or, in other words, unless we occupy Lower Egypt. As I have endea- 
voured to show, we require, in order to protect ourselves from the 
results of a possible, if not probable, occupation of Constantinople 
by Russia, to secure an unrestricted right of passage for ships of war 
and troops to and from India by the Isthmus route. Even if we 
were the lawful owners of the canal, the possession would be of 
no value to us in a military point of view unless we were also in 
possession of the surrounding country. In times of peace a mere 
handful of troops would be sufficient to protect our property; but in 
the event of a war, or even the prospect of a war, we must be at liberty 
to occupy the Delta, and to erect fortifications not only at Port 
Said, but at every point along the coast where a landing could be 
effected. Military authorities agree that Egypt (by which I may say 
here once for all I mean the Delta) could be defended with very little 
difficulty by any Power who had the command of the two seas between 
which it lies. But, as I have already pointed out, the fact that the 
canal could be rendered useless with very little difficulty by a very 
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small force, coupled with the further fact that any stoppage in the 
water passage across the Isthmus might be disastrous for us in the 
event of a war for the possession of India, makes it absolutely incum- 
bent upon us, if we want to hold the canal, to secure ourselves against 
any attack being made upon it throughout the whole of its course 
across the Isthmus. In other words, we must have the power to 
occupy the Isthmus when we choose and where we choose. Of course 
it may be urged that in the case of war we should infallibly occupy 
Egypt whether we had any legal right to doso or not. The truth 
of this statement is obvious. But with a Russian ironclad fleet 
stationed in the harbours of the Black Sea and able to sail out into 
the Mediterranean through the Straits whenever it thought fit, we 
should be liable to have Egypt occupied by a hostile army before our 
troops could reach it. What we require, therefore, is the permanent 
occupation of a number of points on the Isthmus under similar con- 
ditions to those under which we hold Gibraltar and Malta. It is diffi- 
cult for anyone who has not been there quite to realise how very small 
a place Egypt is; but the smallness of its area makes it absolutely 
impossible for two rival governments to be within its limits, and any 
Power which has military possession of the canal must virtually rule 
the country. 

Now, in order to obtain possession of Egypt, all we have to do is 
to deal with the Khedive. For all practical purposes the Khedive 
and Egypt are identical. The question how the Egyptian people 
would be affected by the annexation of the Isthmus to England is 
one which deserves the fullest consideration ; but in any arrange- 
ment concluded between the Khedive and England, or, for that 
matter, with any other Power, the Egyptians themselves can have 
neither voice nor part. It would be almost as absurd, if you were 
purchasing a flock of sheep, to ask the grazier for an endorsement 
of the contract on the part of the flock as it would be to insist that 
the Egyptians should be a party to any transfer of their soil from 
one owner to another. To all intents and purposes Egypt is a con- 
quered country, ruled from Turkey by a small number of Turkish 
pashas. 

In as far as I could ever ascertain, the substantial hold which the 
Khedive has upon his dominions is of the weakest kind. Even if 
he were the best beloved of Eastern rulers, he could not rely on the 
attachment of his subjects, from the simple fact that they have no 
power to make their attachment felt. Why the reigning dynasty 
in Egypt has remained so long in possession of the throne is a 
question not easy to answer. Mehemet Ali was one of those born 
rulers of men who achieve power and hold it by their own force of 
will. His successors have retained the Pashaship of Egypt partly be- 
cause, though not of the same calibre with the founder of their dynasty, 
they have been one and all men of greater energy and intelligence 
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than the average pashas of Turkey ; partly because they profited by 
the traditional rivalry between England and France in the Levant, 
which had caused the latter Power to take Mehemet Ali and his 
dynasty under its special protection ; partly, and perhaps more than 
all, because of the intense apathetic conservatism of the East, which 
holds the fact of a thing’s existing reason sufficient why it should go 
on to exist. Still, the position of the Khedives, to use their present 
and better known name, has been from the first a very insecure one. 
At any time since Mehemet Ali's death the Porte, if it had so 
thought fit, could probably have deposed the reigning Viceroy and 
given the Pashalik to another member of his family or to a stranger. 
_ The Porte, however, though it had no love for the Egyptian dynasty, 

was afraid of attempting any violent change, as for the last thirty 
years—ever since, in fact, the Overland Route was first established— 
England would not have tolerated any direct re-establishment of 
Turkish authority in the Isthmus, while up to 1870 the Khedive 
could always have appealed to France to protect him against any 
overt aggression on the part of the Sultan. Moreover, the Porte had 
till the other day the strongest motives for avoiding an interference 
in the affairs of Egypt, which must necessarily have led to a reopen- 
ing of the whole Eastern Question, And—what is perhaps more 
important than all the other considerations on which I have dwelt— 
the acquiescence of the Porte in the Khedivate has been secured by 
a system of wholesale and constant bribery. If ever a true balance- 
sheet of Egyptian finance could be published, the world would be 
astonished to discover what a vast proportion of the Egyptian debt 
had been incurred in presents to the statesmen of Stamboul, the 
courtiers in good odour at the palace, and the reigning favourites of 
the harem. Possibly a more determined man than Ismail Pasha 
might have run the risk of refusing to submit to the wholesale 
system of black mail to which he has been subjected by the Turkish 
Government; but, rightly or wrongly, the Khedive has never felt 
secure enough of his own throne to hazard the consequences of a 
rupture with Turkey, and, not being prepared for this, he has had no 
option except to counteract the intrigues of the Seraglio by lavish 
and persistent bribery. Anyone at all acquainted with the history 
of Levantine politics is aware that the Khedive, though constantly 
deploring the evils of his connection with Turkey, has always shrunk 
from any decisive attempt to sever this connection. The truth is, 
that though the authority of the Caliphate is probably weaker in 
Egypt than in any other Mussulman Siate, it is still a force to be 
taken into account, and even a very feeble force will carry all before 
it if it encounters no opposition. After all, the title under which 
the Viceroy of Egypt exercises his authority is that of nominee of 
the Commander of the Faithful, and this title he must of necessity 
forfeit if he throws off his allegiance. The notion of there being a 
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distinct Egyptian nationality which could be relied on to support 
the reigning dynasty as against Turkey is an utter delusion, which 
Ismail Pasha is far too shrewd a man to share. The army, indeed, 
is amply sufficient to suppress any popular rising against the 
Khedive’s rule, even supposing such a thing were within the domain 
of possibility. But what the Khedive has to fear is not a popular 
but a palace revolution, and against this his army is utterly useless, 

In no country is the maxim Le Roi est mort, vive le Roi more 
faithfully obeyed than in Egypt, and if any morning Cairo were to 
learn that Ismail Pasha’s reign was over, and that Halim or Hassan, 
or any other Pasha, ruled in his stead, the army would obey the new 
régime with the same passive obedience as it displayed towards the 
old. So long as no Viceroy can govern without the consent of the 
Sultan, the Khedive has some security against sudden deposition by 
arival. But independence once granted, and he is liable to be upset 
at any moment by any ambitious pasha who can secure the services 
of a handful of troops, or purchase the complicity of the harem, and 
who is not afraid to risk his life for the chance of a throne. In 
spite of all its varnish of European civilisation, Egypt is still an 
Eastern State, with all the ideas, traditions, and habits of the East; 
and the scene enacted the other day at Stamboul when Abdul Aziz 
was deposed might be re-enacted at Cairo, with far less danger or 
disturbance. 

Nobody is better aware of all this than the Khedive himself, and 
I believe a sense of the insecurity of his own tenure of the throne 
has played a very important part in determining his foreign as well 
as his financial policy. Recent events have certainly not tended to 
lessen this sense of insecurity. The disasters of France, and her 
consequent withdrawal from any active participation in Levantine 
affairs, have deprived the dynasty of Mehemet Ali of a most 
powerful though onerous protectorship. The financial embarrass- 
ments of Egypt have alienated the not unimportant support which the 
Khedive received during his solvent days from the moneyed interests of 
Europe; and the example of Tunis, where the administration of the 
finances has been taken possession of by an International Commis- 
sion, and the Bey reduced to a position of complete insignificance, is 
of evil omen for Egypt. Throughout the discussions which took 
place at the palace of Abdin during Mr. Cave’s mission, the Khedive 
used constantly to remark, ‘On veut me mettre en syndicat, et 
moi je ne le veux pas;’ and this remark showed clearly enough his 
appreciation of the danger with which he is threatened, not so much 
by his indebtedness as by the international character of his liabilities. 
Then, again, the prospect of the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire 
cannot but fill him with alarm. If Turkey falls to pieces, Egypt 
indeed may recover her independence, but the Khedive’s personal 
position, as the Viceroy of the Sultan, would be materially weakened. 
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Moreover, the Khedive cannot but be aware of the growing dissatisfac 
tion felt against his rule by the population of Egypt. The burden 
of an excessive, and still more of a capricious, taxation has become 
well-nigh unbearable even by the long-suffering Fellaheen. In 
itself this discontent is of little importance. The inhabitants of 
Egypt have been set to make bricks without straw from the days of 
the Pharaohs, and even if their discontent should ever take an active 
form, the Turkish colony in Egypt, which has the command of the 
army, is strong enough to suppress any native revolt. But there 
is in Alexandria and Cairo a large, turbulent, and unscrupulous 
European element, and if this foreign element were to take advantage 
of popular resentment against unwonted oppression to organise an 
insurrection against the dynasty, the danger would assume a very 
different character. It is a fact worth noting that, when the 
Viceroy ordered the suspension of payment on the debt, there were 
demonstrations at Alexandria at which shouts were raised of ‘ Down 
with the Khedive!’ Of course the demonstration was made by 
foreigners, not by natives; but this circumstance does not diminish 
its intrinsic gravity. 

Now, by the firman which Ismail Pasha purchased from the 
Porte, the rule of succession has been altered in favour of his 
eldest son, in lieu of his uncle. The reform is a very good one in 
the ultimate interests of Egypt, but it has alienated the Khedive’s 
family, and has given a shock to the conservative prejudices of a 
Mussulman population. By the usage of Islam, Halim Pasha, the 
youngest son of Mehemet Ali, is the natural and legal successor to the 
throne in the event of the Khedive’s death or deposition. Not much 
is known about Halim, but he is believed at Cairo to be ambitious 
and unscrupulous, and is understood to resent bitterly his exclusion 
from the succession in favour of his nephew. He lives, too, at 
Stamboul, and is a favourite with the Divan, and was one of the 
last ministers of Abdul Aziz. In the event of any attempt to over- 
throw the authority of the Khedive, Halim Pasha would probably be 
the prince in whose behalf the rising would be made. The Khedive is 
keenly alive to this danger, and his perception of his own insecurity 
is likely to make him look more favourably than might be the 
case otherwise on the prospect of Egypt being placed under British 
protection. No doubt His Highness would prefer an arrangement 
under which we guaranteed his dynasty from attack both at home 
and abroad, and yet left him in undisturbed possession of his 
sovereignty. But he is too shrewd a man not to see that such 
an arrangement is out of the question. Surrounded as he is with 
dangers arising out of the impending collapse of Turkey, the 
ambition of foreign powers, the gravity of his financial embarrass- 
ments, the claims of his foreign creditors, the disaffection of his 
subjects, and last, though not least, the intrigues of his own kinsfolk, 
z22Z2 
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he would probably be not unwilling to allow Lower Egypt to pass 
virtually under the dominion of Great Britain in return for the 
security which he would have as a protected prince, enjoying all the 
honour and emoiuments of sovereignty, and still exercising a qualified 
amount of sovereign power in the Delta together with supreme 
authority in Upper Egypt. The Khedive has many high and noble 
qualities. Judging him, as it is only fair to do, by an Oriental, not 
an European standard, you cannot avoid admiring his indefatigable 
energy, his desire to develope the resources of his country, his ambi- 
tion to stand well in the opinion of the world, and to associate his 
name with great undertakings and grand achievements. His ambition 
may be perverted, his policy may be erroneous, his mode of carrying 
out his objects may be utterly unjustifiable ; still, with all that, it 
must fairly be said of Ismail Pasha that he has higher ends and aims 
in life than sensual self-indulgence ; and to say this is to say a good 
deal for a prince born and bred in the harem. But, unless my own 
estimate, and that of those who know the Viceroy far more in- 
timately, is entirely erroneous, His Highness is not the man to 
fight a battle when the odds are heavily against him. In other 
words, if our Government should show that they are resolved on 
obtaining a dominant position in Egypt, the Khedive’s instinct 
would be to make the best bargain he could for himself and his 
dynasty, not to offer a well-nigh forlorn resistance. It lies in his 
power to transfer supreme authority to us over the Isthmus by the mere 
exercise of his will, and therefore, as a matter of policy as well as 
equity, we should be liberal, if not lavish, in the terms we might offer 
to secure his cooperation. But at the best it does not lie within his 
power to hinder us from occupying the Isthmus at our own free will 
and pleasure; and if, on other grounds, we should deem it right to 
act, we should not be deterred from action by the impossibility of 
obtaining the Khedive’s consent. 

Nor, I think, need we fear any opposition from the creditors of 
Egypt. Morally speaking, there are few interests in the world less 
deserving of consideration than that of the Levantine holders of 
Egyptian bonds. It would be difficult to find a more worthless com- 
munity than that of the Alexandrine financing money-lenders who 
tempted the Khedive to reckless extravagance by the proffer of loans 
at exorbitant rates, who have made enormous profits out of the neces- 
sities of their patron, and who now turn against him because he has 
declined to give them preferential advantages over his bond-fide cre- 
ditors. Nor, I own, have I much more sympathy for the wrongs of the 
foreign bondholders. It was with no desire of promoting the develop- 
ment of Egypt, but simply from the hope of getting a large return on 
their investment, that they lent their money to the Khedive, and 
they never troubled themselves to inquire by what means or what 
exactions their interest was to be paid. Still,in order to avoid future 
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complications with foreign Powers, it would be well for us to secure 
the sanction of the Egyptian bondholders, and this we should have 
little difficulty in doing. I have not the space, nor is it needful for 
my purpose, to enter on a disquisition as to Egyptian finance. But 
I may say in passing that no one of the various schemes hitherto 
proposed, neither that of Mr. Cave nor Sir George Elliot nor Mr. 
Rivers Wilson, neither the State Bank project of Messrs. Pastré and 
Sinadino, nor the arrangement devised by Mr. Goschen and M. Joubert, 
provides anything approaching to security for the liquidation of the 
debt. ‘Quia bu boira’ is true in public as well as in private life, 
and from the necessities of his position the Khedive cannot control 
his expenditure even if he were disposed to do so. So long as his 
sovereign authority is uncontrolled, he has the power of borrowing 
money, all pledges and agreements to the contrary notwithstanding ; 
so long as he can borrow there will be plenty of people ready to lend 
him money—for a price; and so long as money is offered to him he 
will take it. From this vicious circle there is no escape, and the 
chief practical effect, to my mind, of any settlement which, like 
Mr. Goschen’s, affects to put the Khedive’s affairs in order, is to 
restore his credit for the time, and to renew, in consequence, his 
power of contracting fresh and more onerous liabilities. But in the 
event of our occupying the Delta, the main source of all the revenues 


of Egypt, the Khedive would lose the security on the strength of 
which alone his loans have been contracted. In all likelihood it 
would be to our advantage to guarantee the payment of the Egyptian 
debt. But, even if we did not, the indirect guarantee afforded by our 
presence that the revenues hypothecated to the service of the debt 
would be applied to their avowed object, would revive the value of 
Egyptian securities to an extent which would more than satisfy the 


bona-fide bondholders. 

This leads me to the question how occupation of the Delta by 
England would affect the population of the soil. Occupation does not 
necessarily involve annexation—a point on which I may have some- 
thing to say further on—but we have no business to occupy Egypt 
unless we are prepared also to face the contingency of our being 
ultimately compelled to annex it to our dominions. Now I have 
a strong personal opinion that, as a rule, Oriental nations are 
happier under native rule, arbitrary and capricious as it may be, 
than under the strict and methodical sway of Europeans. Between 
East and West there is a moral gulf not easily to be bridged over. 
Their ways are not as our ways, their thoughts are not as our thoughts ; 
and if the Egyptians had nothing more to complain of than the 
common lot of nations ruled by Islam, I should hesitate, even though 
I might still deem annexation necessary in our own interest, in 
advocating it on the plea that it would contribute to the happiness of 
the population. But the position of Egypt is an exceptional one, 
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morally as it is physically. From time immemorial the Egyptians 
have been bondsmen, hewers of wood and drawers of water. Their 
history, if written by themselves, would be that of a succession of 
task-masters. No knowledge of ethnology is required to see that 
the Fellaheen belong to a completely different race from the Turkish 
landowners, and yet they have neither faith, nor language, nor in- 
dividuality of their own. They are a hard-working, long-suffering, 
simple-minded people, crushed in spirit by long ages of servitude, 
regarding it as the natural order of the universe that they should 
not reap the fruit of their own labour, and accepting hard usage and 
ill-treatment as all in the day’s work. Bondage is the normal con- 
dition of the Egyptians, and, by the peculiar configuration of the 
country, they are bondsmen with no possibility of escaping from 
their bonds. Egypt is a narrow tract of country occupied by a 
dense population, and surrounded on every side by the sea or by the 
desert. Thus there is no escape for the Fellah from his task- 
masters. It is only by a series of miracles that the exodus can be 
represented as possible, and the days of miracles are past. The 
climate of Egypt is so beautiful, the soil so fertile, the ways of life 
so simple, that even grinding oppression does not suffice to stop the 
increase of the population. It is difficult to conceive of anything 
more wretched than the mud huts in which the tillers of the soil live 
huddled together, more like rabbits burrowing in a warren than human 
beings. Half clad, underfed, and overworked, afflicted with every 
malady due to want of proper food and common cleanliness, they 
toil on, winter and summer alike, without complaint, or even, I 
should say, without any deep sense of wrong. Tobe subject to every 
kind of exaction, to be forced to leave their own fields to work for 
others, to have their water supply cut off to suit the wants of the 
pasha, to labour on the canals and roads under the lash, to be de- 
frauded of their wages, to be taxed, bullied, and cheated by every 
official, seems to them natural if not right. I remember once seeing 
a public road not half an hour out of Cairo being repaired by forced 
labour. The labourers were men, women, and children. To each 
batch of ten labourers there was attached a ganger with a stick, who 
kept striking the labourers when they loitered in their work. The 
foreman, whip in hand, went about cutting at the gangers, and the 
engineer had a kurbash wherewith to chastise the foreman. The 
scene was typical of the whole social fabric of Egypt, and what was 
more typical still was that everybody concerned took it as a matter of 
course. It is necessary to bear in mind the normal condition of the 
Fellaheen in order to realise the significance of the fact that of late 
their lot has been felt to be unbearable even by themselves. I do 
not accuse, or even suspect, the Khedive of wanton oppression. On 
the contrary, I believe him to be a man of kindly disposition, who 
would sooner see other people happy, if it did not interfere with his 
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own comfort or convenience, and who has a certain dim conscious- 
ness of the truth, ignored by most Eastern rulers, that the prosperity 
of his people is an element of his own greatness. 

But necessity knows no law; and of late years the Khedive has 
been so pressed by the exigencies of his financial position and by the 
never-ending demands arising from his schemes of conquest and 
aggrandisement, that he has stuck at nothing to supply his need of 
men and money. ‘The Delta was the milch cow, and has been squeezed 
accordingly. The fields have been deprived of their labourers to fill 
the ranks of the army, and the peasantry have had money wrung 
from them by every kind of coercion and fraud and cruelty. The 
hold that the late Minister of Finance had upon his master was that 
he knew the secret of screwing the utmost farthing out of the cultiva- 
tors of the soil, and that he hesitated at nothing to supply the con- 
stantly recurring wants of the Treasury. The Moufettish has been 
sacrificed to European opinion, as represented by Mr. Goschen, but 
the system of extortion goes on the same. The country is being 
ruined by oppression and arbitrary taxation. To improve your land 
or to make money is to expose yourself to immediate extortion on 
the part of the tax-collectors. What little money is made is hoarded 
out of sight by its owners; the mere fact that a man has paid his 
taxes one day is made a reason for squeezing more out of him the 
next. The Khedive levies black mail on the pashas, the pashas on 
the head men of the villages, the head men on the Fellah, and so on 
through an endless system of extortion. Under such a system corrup- 
tion prevails everywhere. The officials take bribes, the Government 
is defrauded, and the condition of the Egyptian people is worse than 
it has been within living memory. In the old days the difficulties of 
communication hindered any elaborate system of extortion from being 
universally applied; but now, with railroads, telegraphs, and all the 
outward appliances of modern civilisation, the whole of Egypt is 
brought, so to speak, under the operation of a thumb-screw which is 
applied with unsparing and relentless severity. 

Nor is there any remedy for this state of things so long as no power 
stands between the Khedive and his subjects. By Mr. Goschen’s 
scheme the taxation of Egypt must be kept up at the highest point 
possible in order to meet the interest on the debt. By this scheme, 
too, the margin of funds at the disposal of the Khedive after providing 
for necessary outlays is quite inadequate to his requirements. The 
result will inevitably be that the Fellaheen, besides being taxed to 
the utmost for the regular taxes, will have fresh imposts placed 
upon them irregularly in order to provide funds for the privy purse 
of the Viceroy. To anyone acquainted with Egypt nothing is more 
significant than the fact that the one point on which the Khedive 
refused to listen to any representations in his discussions with Mr. 
Goschen was, if I am rightly informed, as to the nomination of the 
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tax-collectors. Whatever other arrangements might be made, His 
Highness laid it down as a sine qua non that the revenue should be 
actually collected by officials appointed by him and holding their 
posts at his pleasure. Under these circumstances it is not wonderful 
the tillers of the soil in Egypt should find their burdens harder than 
they can bear, and should be ready to welcome any change. I am 
told by recent travellers in Egypt that whenever they got into conver- 
sation with the villagers along the Nile, the invariable question asked 
was when the English were coming to take the country. To suppose 
that the Fellahs have any intelligent or independent preference for 
English rule would be to credit them with a far higher degree of edu- 
cation than they possess. But, in the strange way in which reports 
spread in the East, stories have of late been current amidst the 
Fellahs of a change to be brought about in their condition by the 
English, and they feel that any change must be one for the better. 
What the Egyptians, as I believe, would like would be the rule of a 
Pharaoh placed under such control as to protect them from gross 
oppression and excessive extortion. In other words, the best thing 
for Egypt, in as far as-the people are concerned, would not be its 
annexation to England, but the transfer to England of the authority 
exercised, or rather supposed to be exercised, over the Khedive by the 
Porte. If there were a British Resident at Cairo supported by the 
very small naval and military force required to protect the canal, we 
should confer the utmost benefit on the Egyptian people, and inflict 
the least detriment on the authority of the Khedive consistent with 
providing adequate security for our own interests. The Khedive 
would be compelled to govern with decent regard to justice and hu- 
manity by the consciousness that any gross outrage would be brought 
to the knowledge of the British Resident, and that continued mis- 
government would entail his deposition, while on the other hand 
the country would still be administered in the way best suited to the 
character of the people. 

It would be mere hypocrisy to contend that the primary motive 
with which I, and those who think with me, advocate the occupation 
of Egypt is a desire to benefit the condition of the people. If this 
were our motive, it would be our duty to recommend the annexation of 
Upper as well as Lower Egypt. The reason why I advocate the measure 
is because I regard it as one demanded by our Imperial interests under 
the changes now impending in the East. Still it is not unimportant to 
show that, in thus protecting our route to India, we should at the same 
time, as I believe, confer a great boon upon the people of Egypt. In the 
same way—though I regard this also as a matter of subsidiary import- 
ance—it is worth while to point out that this extension of our respon- 
sibilities, if not of our dominions, would involve little or no outlay on 
our part. Every financial authority who has examined the condition 
of Egypt is agreed that its revenue may fairly be calculated at close 
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upon 10,000,000/. a year. Now, if the Khedive were relieved from the 
necessity of keeping up an army out of all proportion to the real need 
of the country, as well as from the obligation of paying tribute both 
directly and indirectly to the Porte; if he were further restrained 
from costly schemes of annexation, from insane outlay on unremunera- 
tive works, and from reckless personal extravagance, the cost of 
the administration and the court might be well defrayed for some 
two millions. Moreover, given the protection that would be secured 
by British control, and we might reckon safely on a rapid increase in 
the revenue, which is mainly derived from the land tax. The 
climate is so perfect, the soil so fertile, the population so industrious, 
that it is difficult to assign limits to the productiveness of Lower 
Egypt under decent government. If there were anything like 
security of tenure, if there were any reasonable probability that the 
tiller of the soil would reap the fruit of his own labour, and the 
profit of his own improvements, if there were any approach to cer- 
tainty that when once the legal taxes, however onerous, had been 
paid, no more would be required of the tax-payer for a stated period, 
you would witness a perfectly marvellous development of native 
industry. Moreover, the area of cultivation might be almost inde- 
finitely enlarged by the extension of irrigation works. If once you had 
security for property, foreign capital would find few more lucrative 
employments than the reclamation of the desert fringe adjacent to 
the Delta, which only requires water, as may be seen along the banks 
of the canal, to render it the most fertile of soils. It is not an ex- 
aggeration to say that under British control Egypt could liquidate 
her debt in half a century, without laying any greater burden on the 
tax-payers than they would gladly and cheerfully pay in return for 
protection to life and security to property. Never was there a country 
which from its natural configuration and the character of its inhabi- 
tants could be more easily or economically governed than Egypt. 
Questions of hostile nationalities or rival creeds hardly enter into the 
consideration of an Egyptian ruler. 

Moreover, if we had once a locus standi in Egypt as the dominant 
power, we should occupy a commanding position over the whole 
region lying between the Red Sea and the frontiers of India. It is 
no mere accident that the dominion of Syria and Arabia has, with 
rare intervals, belonged to the Power which held the Isthmus. Given 
a strong military position in Egypt, and we could afford to be indif- 
ferent to any attack on India along the Euphrates valley. The 
Egyptian troops, when well led, are excellent; and the services of 
the Bedouins, which would be at the disposal of any Power exercis- 
ing a protectorate over Egypt, would supply us with the means of 
conducting desert warfare. All these, however, are collateral and 
subsidiary advantages to which I attach little value. The one thing 
needful for us is to secure the free passage of the canal. I see it 
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often stated that, in the event of our holding the canal, we ought to 
hold Candia also, in order to keep a fleet stationed in its harbours, 
How far this is necessary for our safety is a strategical point on which 
I need express no opinion. But, unless it is absolutely necessary, I 
should deprecate our encumbering the question of an occupation of 
Egypt with that of the annexation of Candia. 

If, however, competent authorities should declare that the posses- 
sion of Candia is essential to the protection of the Suez Canal, then 
all other considerations must give way to this. For, if I have made 
my meaning clear, it has become to us, under the existing, and still 
more under the impending, conditions of Eastern Europe, a matter 
of absolute imperative necessity to secure a permanent free right of 
way through the canal in times of war as well as in times of peace. 
No scheme of neutralisation can meet our wants. Indeed, neutralisa- 
tion, in any intelligible sense of the word, would place us in a worse 
position than that which we at present occupy. International guaran- 
tees, whatever their intrinsic value may be, are not securities on 
which we can afford to stake our free communication with India, or, 
in other words, the security of our Empire. A conviction of the 
absolute necessity of our securing command of the canal is shown in 
the demand recently raised for its purchase. But even if by arrange- 
ments with the shareholders we could place ourselves in the shoes of 
the Suez Canal Company, we should only have advanced one step 
towards the attainment of our object. As our route to India, thanks 
to the canal, lies across the Isthmus, and as the holder of the 
Isthmus commands the canal, we ourselves must, for our own safety’s 
sake, be the holders of the Isthmus. Either we must be prepared to 
see our highway to India barred or interrupted in the event of war, or 
we must occupy Lower Egypt. From this dilemma I can see no 
escape. 

To recapitulate—I have shown, or at any rate endeavoured to 
show, that the reopening of the Eastern Question renders our trans- 
isthmus route to India of more vital importance to us than it has 
been hitherto; that it lies within our power to make ourselves 
masters of the canal and the Delta without any immediate difficulty ; 
that, owing to the existing relations of the European Powers, we could 
now, for the first, and possibly the only, time in our history, become 
masters of Egypt without exposing ourselves to the risk of an 
European war, and without giving mortal umbrage to any other 
nation ; that the various rights of ownership in the canal might be 
purchased by us at no very heavy cost; that the Khedive himself 
could, with no great amount of pressure, be induced to accept our 
protectorate as an escape from more urgent and formidable perils ; 
and that the protectorate thus established would be a positive 
advantage not only to ourselves, but to the people of Egypt. In 
plainer words, an unparalleled opportunity is afforded us for obtaining 
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possession of the canal and the Isthmus with little cost or risk ; and 
this opportunity comes, too, at a time when the possession of the 
canal is exceptionally important to us. Shall we avail ourselves of 
this opportunity or let it pass by? That is the question. I am not 
blind, no thinking man can be blind, to the ulterior consequences 
of such a step. If we take it we must be prepared to run the 
risk of an extension of our Imperial responsibilities, of possible 
complications in the future, of not improbable entanglement in 
the issues which are sure to ensue upon the settlement of the 
Eastern Question. My answer is, or would be if I were called to 
decide, It is too late for us to shrink from responsibility. If 
it were given to any Englishman to say now whether, if the past 
could be undone, it would be wise for us to enter on the career which 
has made these small and remote islands the centre of a world-wide 
Empire, I can understand how the most patriotic and fearless of our 
fellow-countrymen might shrink appalled from the magnitude of the 
task we should be called on to undertake. But the time has gone 
by when we could enter on any such speculation. For evil or for 
good the burden of an Empire has been placed upon our shoulders. 
We would not, I believe, lay it down if we could; we could not if 
We, too, have our manifest destiny, which we have no 


we would. 
choice save to follow. The same causes which compelled us the other 


day to annex the Transvaal Republic in the south of Africa compel 


us also to occupy the Isthmus. And if a want of resolution, a shirk- 
ing of responsibility, from an irresolution of purpose or a dread of 
jncurring reproach, should cause us at this crisis of our fate to hesitate 
about establishing our right of way across the Isthmus, then I can 
only say that as a nation we have lost those imperial qualities by 
which our forefathers created the England of to-day. 


Epwarp DIcey. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOW- 
MENT. 


It is with a feeling akin to sacrilege that the pen is taken up against 
the institutions of old times, which have weathered many storms, 
and still hold up their heads, claiming to have made good their rights 
by the very remoteness of their origin. Few, if any, of our institu- 
tions, except the Church herself, can compare, in the matter of 
antiquity, with the prescription of more than fifteen centuries which 
the principle of Establishment has attained. Unhappily, however, 
the antiquity of an institution does not always prove even its wisdom, 
much less its fitness under changed circumstances, with changed 
political relations, changed habits of thought and society, and 
changed necessities which have grown up amongst these changes, to 
serve a present generation. No one can doubt that the whole state 
of things as regards the relation of the Church to the State, and of 
the State to the Church, has altered entirely since Constantine first 
declared himself the patron of the hitherto despised Church of Christ, 
and even since St. Augustine first planted his mission to the English 
at Sandwich. Is there anything in these changes to show that what 
was good for past’generations is bad now? Or is there even anything to 
lead to the conclusion that from the first the ‘establishment’ and 
‘endowment’ of the Christian religion were a mistake ? 

It will be necessary first to make sure that we have clear concep- 
tions of the meanings of the words we are using. What is the 
‘Church of Christ’? What are ‘establishment’ and ‘ endowment’? 
What is the ‘State’ of which we speak in its relation to these other 
facts ? 

What then do we mean by the Church of Christ? The question 
can only be answered by words of the Church’s Founder. We have 
to deal not merely with a portion of some earthly State, or with a 
corporation of human institution, but with that which is divine in its 
origin, in its life, and in all its conditions. Now by the declaration 
of Christ and His apostles the Church is a ‘kingdom, not of this 
world,’ founded at Pentecost by the gift of God, into which men are 
to be admitted by the imparting to them a new life, declared to be 
the glorified life of Christ Himself, who thus lives in them, and in 
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‘whom they live, so that they become, by entrance into it, not so 
much subjects of a kingdom as members of their Lord’s body, and 
partakers of His life; that these members are to live ‘in the world,’ 
but not to be ‘of the world,’ that they are to be hated, despised and 
persecuted, and thus are to fulfil the end for which they are left on 
earth, namely the conquest of sin, and the bringing sinners to be 
reconciled to God through Christ. No other picture has Christ left 
of His Church, no other end of its existence on earth has He assigned. 
Ido not think I have misquoted or misrepresented the teaching of 
Holy Scripture on the subject, but believe that not only Churchmen but 
even every earnest Nonconformist, however much he might differ from 
me on the results of this definition, would agree to its accuracy. It 
is then manifest that the Church is a kingdom which differs from all 
human organisations in that it has to do only with the souls of men ; 
it affects their spiritual interests only, but affects them with an ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, with which no one who does not belong to the 
Church can interfere. This Church consists of all baptised persons 
who have not separated from her communion, or been removed from 
it, with the bishops as at once their ministers and rulers in all purely 
spiritual things, subject to certain rights of the priesthood and laity, 
which we shall meet with again further on. Existing in a State, its 
members are subjects of that State in all temporal relations, and bound 
to obey the authorities in all that is not contrary to the law of Christ, 
while at the same time the authorities themselves of the State, if 
they be its members, take their places in the Church not according 
to their civil rank, but merely according to their position as Chris- 
tians. This description, I think, fairly sets forth the meaning of the 
words ‘Church of Christ’ according to His own teaching. In the 
Church all her members, from the chief ruler of the State to the 
poorest beggar and the youngest child, are on a level, except so far as 
differences of spiritual status and condition put one before the other ; 
in the State all persons, whether belonging to the Church or not, from 
the highest to the lowest are equal, except so far as temporal 
dignities and personal qualifications in secular things make the 
difference of higher and lower. 

Our next question is an easier one. What is the State? For 
our present purpose at least, we may define the State to be the ag- 
gregate of human beings composing the nation, united by the bonds 
of common nationality, inborn or acquired, common laws, and a 
common government, presided over by emperor, king, queen, presi- 
dent, or other supreme governor, as the case may be. As the end of 
the Church’s being is to deal with souls and form them for the 
future life with God, so the end of the State’s existence is the per- 
fection of the life of the citizens in social virtues which contribute to 
the temporal prosperity and general happiness of the whole. This 
end will necessarily include morality so far as vice either from its 
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open commission affects the comfort of the citizens at large, or, from 
its tendency to enfeeble the race, weakens the State by depriving it of e 
strong men for its armies. An instance of this aspect of vice and 7 
morality was seen in the last Franco-German war, where man for y 
man the Germans were the stronger, owing to their greater sim- u 
plicity of living. But the State knows nothing of spiritual virtues or : 
of morals, except as they bear upon social and political advancement. ‘a 
The State is, no doubt, the ordinance of God as much as the Church, ” 
although posterior to it, both in idea and in time, since there are 
not two Gods, but one God alike of nature and of grace; but it . 
is an ordinance in a different ‘ plane,’ so to speak, with a different ” 
end, not antagonistic to, but apart from, that of the Church. . 
The citizens of this State may be identical with the members of 6 
the Church, as was actually the case in England from the seventh 8 
to the fourteenth century, with the exception of the short period of ‘ 
the Danish invasion, and continued to be in theory till 1688, and 2 
indeed partially till 1829; or they may be wholly antagonistic to the 5 
Church so as to refuse to its members all rights of citizenship; or “és 
between these extremes the two elements may be intermixed in any P 
possible proportion. These two, therefore, the Church and State, are a. 
not necessarily two distinct bodies, but may even be simply the same 
individuals looked at under two different aspects, or they may be “ 
intermingled the one with the other in vastly different degrees of ’ 
personal identity, but their objects are always distinct. = 
We now ask what is Establishment ? Here we mean not any use a 
of the word, but establishment as we find it in England. To answer . 
this we must have recourse to its history; how did the English “ 
Church become established ? Looking back to our Saxon ancestors, iv 
we find the Gospel preached by Augustine at the end of the sixth “ 
century gradually extending itself over the land, from the conversion | 
of the Kentish king and his heathen subjects, until the Christianity . 
of the south came in contact with that of north and west, and Eng- no 
land was wholly absorbed into the Church of Christ. At first, and oe 
for some centuries, the nation lived in harmonious concert as Church tt 
and State in one, with no question of rival jurisdictions. The Church m" 
was the teacher of the State by her ministry, and was also useful to 
it in council and otherwise by its knowledge of letters and its ex- on 
clusive possession of the fine arts. On the other hand the State, being 
the body of the faithful in their temporal aspect, defended the clergy Pr 
and upheld them in their cures. The necessary divisions of dioceses 
and parishes began roughly to be made, probably by the Church in = 
her synods, with the consent, tacit or expressed, of the authorities in a 
*the State. Thus, by no definite act or succession of acts, but by the - 
course of events, the mutual relations of the two societies, consisting ~ 
at’ the time of the same individuals, grew up into the form which has 
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as well the developments as the effect upon both Church and State. 
There was never any definite act establishing the Church. The only 
thing which ever was established in England was the Prayer-book, 
the Church’s worship, not the Church. It remains to consider the 
meaning of ‘endowment,’ which, however, has been in a great measure 
implied already. The same respect for the teachers of religion, the 
same sense of the value to the State of such a learned body as the 
clergy secured for it, led the possessors of lands and goods to bestow 
in perpetuity on different institutions and parishes, land, tithe, and 
money to enable the clergy to pursue their calling without anxiety 
as to the means of subsistence. These were in all cases private 
gifts from private persons; even when kings were the donors, the 
gift was not of public property, but of the king’s own possessions. 
In later times, indeed, we have an example of a public gift in the 
colony of Canada of a grant of ‘reserves’ to the Church ; but of this 
gift the State repented, and it was recalled. The old gifts were not 
such as these, but simply free-will gifts from private persons in their 
private capacity, whatever their rank. This instinct was a noble 
and generous one, though we may believe it to have been mistaken. 
Out of it certainly grew immediately pride, luxury, and rivalry even 
with kings in pomp and splendour. It is questionable, indeed, how 
far it is at any time wise for one generation to endow institutions 
of any kind, so as to relieve future generations of the necessity—or 
shall we say to deprive them of the privilege ?—of supporting that 
which they find helpful to themselves. One thing is clear, that the 
wealth of the Church was that which, more than anything else in the 
sixteenth century, strengthened its foes and weakened its own powers 
of defence. 

These definitions or descriptions will help to keep our thoughts 
straight in the consideration of what is to follow. Having arrived 
at them, it will be well to state the question which it is proposed to 
discuss in the rest of the paper. To break up, or to bein any degree 
concerned in the breaking up of, relations which have lasted for so 
many centuries, even in the face of serious difficulties besetting them 
through all the ages of their history, is too grave an act to be justified 
merely by present inconveniences, however great they may be. To 
make such a step lawful, it is necessary to show either that the 
principle of establishment and endowment is fundamentally wrong, 
or else that cireumstances have so changed as to make the old rela- 
tions no longer possible. We must therefore at once put away the 
thought of any pressure which may just now be weighing heavily upon 
any section of the Church, and take the matter wholly on its own 
ground. It will be impossible to avoid reference to the complications 
which are now resulting from establishment, as forming, together 
with those which have arisen in times past, evidence of the proposi- 
tion which has to be maintained; but they will be cited only as 
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evidence of the truth of that proposition, not as grievances to be 
escaped from. I propose then, first, shortly to set forth the changes 
in the relations of Church and State which have arisen since the 
conversion of our Saxon forefathers to Christianity, considering how 
far they justify the action recommended ; then to look at the working 
of establishment itself; thirdly, to deal with the question of dis- 
endowment ; fourthly, to consider how far the fundamental character 
of the Church herself and the will of her Founder bear upon the 
subject ; fifthly, to examine it in the light of the civil rights of 
the English nation, and finally suggest some line which might 
be taken in legislating for the separation of Church and State, 
Throughout the whole discussion’ I must ask my readers to bear 
in mind the strictly spiritual nature of the Church, and her 
relation to us as being the same messenger that first brought to 
these shores the facts of our creation, redemption, sanctification, 
and eternal life. There are those who, while they believe that the 
life and teaching of Christ, whence the Church sprang, are heaven-sent 
gifts, at the same time think that the form in which that life and 
teaching are accepted by anyone is, if not indifferent, yet at least 
subject to the individual choice, so that one denomination is in itself 
as good as another, provided a man be true to it; and that, therefore, 
if one denomination fails to satisfy a man’s wants, he can leave it and 
join another. I do not raise the question whether they are right or 
wrong in this opinion, but the Church of England speaks to us as the 
Church of God planted in this land for us, and in which alone He will 
have us approach Him. As such, and as such alone, many of us 
rejoice to be joined to God in it, and are sure that we have no choice 
before God but to live and, if needful, fight for Him, and die in it, 
and in none other. She claims that her life, as part of the common 
life of the great Catholic Church, is the life of Christ, manifesting 
Himself in her to us; and in token of her claim renews it perpetually 
in her services, creeds, and canons. 

I. We have seen that in early times the individuals who made up 
the Church and State were identical. All Englishmen were English 
churchmen. Sometimes we are told that it is so now; but the 
churchmanship of our Saxon forefathers was not the mere legal techni- 
cality of the present day. It meant that all had been baptised and 
confirmed, all received their communions regularly, at least at the 
great festivals, all knew intelligently what their faith was, all looked 
upon the Church as their home, and looked to her to commend at 
death their bodies to the earth, and their souls to God. 

How did the division first of interests and then of persons begin, 
and by what steps did it advance? We can have no certain infor- 
mation on this subject, but probably it may be roughly accounted 
for in some such way as this. The clergy of the Church had, as we 
have seen, the almost exclusive possession of learning and art. This 
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at once divided them off as a separate body from the laity, gave 
them a great prominence in the councils of State, and made them to 
be especially sought as advisers in all difficult matters; hence by 
degrees jealousies arose, and made the laity forget that they them- 
selves were the Church as much as the ecclesiastics, although with 
different functions. Then there was the enforced celibacy of the 
clergy, which drew every priest away from family life, and threw 
most of them into orders, religious or secular, and many others into 
the cathedral chapter, itself an isolated corporation. Then, on the 
otber hand, these same causes tended to produce among the clergy 
themselves a class feeling, engendering a spirit of reserve and self- 
defence, instead of love, confidence, and pastoral care, towards their 
flocks, growing up into pride, still further aggravated by the social 
dignities and great wealth which came to be heaped upon them. 
Hence, while all the inhabitants of the kingdom were still chureh- 
men in fact, in heart many of them came to regard the State and 
the Church as two separate and partially rival societies, they them- 
selves clinging mostly to the State. Then came the foreign inter- 
ference on the part of Rome, which, although at times it pressed more 
hardly upon the clergy than upon any others, yet came to be 
welcomed by many of them as a protection from the tyranny of kings 
and nobles ; while the mischief was consummated by the corruptions 
of faith and practice, which at last necessitated the changes which 
the sixteenth century witnessed throughout Western Christendom, 
whether nominally reformed or not. Trent was as much a reforming 
council as the synods of Lutherans and Calvinists, or the enactments 
of the English Convocation and Parliaments under Henry, Edward, 
and Elizabeth. Still the Church maintained the same definition of 
herself as a spiritual society, having an exclusive mission from God in 
spiritual things, and being prior both in idea and time to any human 
society. Unhappily she had forgotten that this claim was utterly 
inconsistent with the possession of princely wealth and of the highest 
earthly dignities short of royalty. 

But the three centuries which have passed since the days of 
Elizabeth have wholly revolutionised English life and society, and in 
doing so have given a totally new aspect to establishment. This will 
be most easily manifest if we consider shortly the changed position 
of the Crown, the Parliament, the bishops, the Convocation, and the 
courts of justice. First, as to the Crown, the idea of a certain 
special supremacy belonging to the Crown over the Church, as 
distinct from the rest of the body politic, had for some time been 
growing up, till in Henry’s reign it was almost taken for granted 
and vigorously pressed by the king himself. In words it was usually 
claimed only as in truth it exists, namely, to rule all estates and 
conditions of men in his kingdom ; and in the thirty-seventh Article 
it is restricted to the use of the ‘civil sword’ in compelling justice 
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to be done by the ecclesiastical courts in case of abuse. Still the 
idea of a special sanctity about the person of the sovereign, be- 
stowing upon him a peculiar right to deal with spiritual causes, was 
in great favour at least till the time of the Stuarts, and is constantly 
brought up now. What change then do we find to have taken place 
in regard to the position of the sovereign? In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the sovereign was still a distinct element in 
the State, in the sense of having a very great and direct influence 
over the actions at least of Parliament. There might be some 
pretext in those ages for investing such a sovereign with an ex- 
ceptional care for religion. It might seem that, even if his personal 
character were bad, the interests of his people would weigh with 
him, and that, raised above the troubled sea of the ordinary jealousies 
and prejudices of daily life, he would be a safer guardian of the 
Church’s interests than any that could be found, whether sole or 
aggregate. But all this has now passed away, and at present the 
sovereign’s influence is simply moral. But even this moral influence 
is not always great, seeing that the strongest convictions of an un- 
usually strong-minded king have had to give way before the House of 
Commons, and that in a matter in which he thought that his coronation 
oath was violated, as is stated to have been the case with William the 
Fourth at the passing of the Reform Bill.! So that whatever power 
of interference in Church matters is given to the Crown is given to it 
only as the mouthpiece of the House of Commons. The sovereign can 
only act as the ministry of the day advises, and the ministry of the 
day is the creation of the House of Commons. This has to be 
borne in mind in reference to a society which, however unwisely it 
has entangled itself with the State, exists only by reason of its 
spiritual life. Take away its spiritual life, and you may have an 
establishment, but you have no Church. 

The constitution of Parliament, therefore, is an essential element 
in the consideration of the relations of the Church to the sovereign. 
In the sixteenth century every Englishman was compelled to be, or 
at least to profess himself, a churchman. I do not defend such 
tyranny, but as a fact it was so. The Act 35 Eliz., c. i., renewed 
again and again (except during the Commonwealth) till 1688, im- 
posed imprisonment, and eventually exile, upon everyone who did 
not conform to the Established Church. Bad as this was, it at all 
events provided a House of Commons composed of nominal Church- 
men, and the Church might, with a show of reason, be called upon 
to accept its decisions (at least when concurred in by Convocation) as 
the consent of its laity. But all know that the changes since 1688 
have most rightly swept away every restriction as to religious pro- 
fession, so that Parliament no doubt admirably represents the country, 
but in no sense the laity of the Church. 

What, then, is the effect of this change upon the Church? We 

1 See Remains of Richard Hurrell Froude. 
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will consider this first as it affects the appointment of bishops. In 
primitive times the mode in which bishops were appointed was 
something of this kind. The bishops of the province in which the 
vacancy occurred met in solemn conclave, with all the aids of prayer, 
to choose a successor to the former bishop. When they had arrived 
at a conclusion, which it was required should be practically unani- 
mous, the election was made known to the clergy of the diocese, 
whose consent, also practically unanimous, was required before the 
matter could go further. Then the laity—meaning, of course, com- 
municants—were summoned, and unless they too accepted with alike 
unanimity the elected bishop, he was not imposed upon the diocese. 
This was the care with which, in days when the spiritual character 
of the Church was a reality to her sons, she guarded the office of 
bishop. It is not necessary to contrast with this the present system. 
It will hardly be asked that we should minutely follow the well- 
known steps of the congé Wélire, letter commendatory, penalties of 
premunire, solemn prayer for guidance, followed invariably by the 
election of the royal nominee, the grave assertion of the pains with 
which the chapter have inquired into his life and doctrine ; and all 
this followed by the proceedings, even more patently hollow, of the 
confirmation at Bow Church. All will now, I think, allow that 
practically the Crown nominates the bishops. Since, however, 
we have seen that the sovereign is merely the mouthpiece of the 
minister, and the minister of the House of Commons, our bishops 
are practically appointed by a House of Commons, which, as a House, 
is absolutely of no religion at all. The highest officers of a society 
which claims as its own the deepest spiritual responsibilities and the 
most exalted spiritual office and privileges—the officers on whom, ac- 
cording to her constitution, her welfare in the highest degree depends— 
are appointed by a parliament elected necessarily without reference 
to any religion at all either in its members or electors. I do not 
forget that it is the act of consecration which makes a priest into a 
bishop, and the act of induction into his see which gives him valid 
jurisdiction. Happily the fault in the nomination does not deprive 
the Church of a bishop or the diocese of one with authority to rule 
canonically ; but few, I think, will say that such a nomination as our 
bishops receive is consistent with the high spiritual office which the 
Church claims for them, or that it compares favourably with the 
care exercised in those purer days of early Christianity to which our 
formularies so often refer. This, however, is the point to which 
establishment has brought the Church in an interest so vital as the 
election of her bishops. 

Next as to the Convocation. What has been the effect of the 
establishment on it? First we consider its constitution. In this 
matter the Convocation of the southern province is the greatest 
offender. The Upper House we have already seen to consist“wholly 
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of nominees of the Crown, i.e. of Parliament. In the Lower 
House we first meet with twenty-four deans, all nominees of the 
Crown, i.e. of Parliament; then fifty-eight archdeacons, all chosen 
by the bishops, 7.e. indirectly by the Crown; then twenty-five 
proctors for chapters, whose deans and canons are mostly, if not 
entirely, nominees of the Crown. So that the Lower House contains 
107 members nominated directly or indirectly by the Crown, i.e. by 
Parliament, and only forty-two elected by the clergy: most even of 
these are elected only by beneficed clergy, a large proportion of 
whom are themselves Crown nominees directly or indirectly. So 
much for the constitution of Convocation. It must, however, be 
allowed that Convocation has suffered worse things than these at 
the hands of Establishment. Every society claims the right to 
discuss its own business, especially in critical moments of its exist- 
ence ; and although the State power, soon after the Norman Con- 
quest, began to enclose Convocation with severe restrictions, the 
liberty to consider of things concerning the Church’s interests was 
always guaranteed to it. Yet in spite of these guarantees, in the 
year 1717, when most momentous questions had arisen out of the 
suspected orthodoxy of acourt favourite, Convocation was silenced, lest it 
should condemn him, and not suffered to meet again for business for 
about 140 years. Thus it happened, amongst other things, that two 
important acts affecting most deeply the interests of the Church 
were passed when she was utterly unable to express her mind on the 
subjects, except through her bishops in the House of Lords ; and these 
we have seen to be not so much officers of the Church as nominees of 
Parliament. Since the revival of Convocation, and within the most 
recent times, a fresh blow has been dealt to Convocation in the passing 
of the Public Worship Regulation Act. It will be remembered that 
the provisions of the bill which finally, with some alterations, be- 
came law, were submitted to the Lower House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, which, though it considered the bill and suggested 
some absolutely necessary alterations, condemned altogether its prin- 
ciple ; yet, with the principle unaltered, it became law. About the 
same time the Convocation of York was asked to approve of the 
action of those who obtained the act, and refused to do so. What 
religious body, not weakened by Establishment, would consent to 
have its principles, its faith, its practice tampered with in such a 
way? What other such body would suffer the appointments to its 
highest ministry, with which alone rests the selection of all the other 
ministers, to be wholly, though indirectly, in the hands of a Parlia- 
ment by its very constitution irreligious? I do not use the word 
invidiously, but in its strictly limited sense. 

One last point remains in regard to the direct action of the 
Establishment upon the Church. It is the appointments of her 
courts. In the year 1833, Convocation being then silenced, a court 
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of appeal, having power of pronouncing purely spiritual sentences 
for purely spiritual offences, was constituted by a merely civil 
authority. Moreover, it consists entirely of laymen, most of whom 
need not even be churchmen, and not one of whom (since the passing 
of the Public Worship Regulation Act) is bound to know anything of 
the particular branch of the law which the court sits to administer in 
the final resort. So little were the interests of the Church thought of 
or understood at the time that the mover and seconder of the bill in 
the House of Lords had entirely overlooked the fact that the new 
court could possibly ever have to try matters of doctrine or worship, 
The constitution of the court has recently been slightly altered, but 
only so as to leave the objectionable features, both as to its constitu- 
tion and the source of its jurisdiction, untouched. Certain arch- 
bishops and bishops are associated with the judges as assessors; but 
even these are, as we have seen, merely nominees of Parliament, and 
may be as ignorant as the judges themselves of the law to be ad- 
ministered. The unconstitutional interference of Parliament in 
regard to courts affecting the Church has gone still further in the 
Act already referred to for the Regulation of Public Worship, which, 
for the purposes of the act, abolishes the bishop’s court, transferring, 
with one saving clause which contradicts all canonical precedent, the 
bishop’s powers of discipline from himself to three men who may be 
of no religion at all, provided they are willing to declare themselves 
to be that very vague thing in law—‘members of the Church of 




























England.’ 
Thus the relations of Church and State have passed in some ten 


centuries from a sovereign personally responsible—with a Parliament 
composed of members of the Church of England, having, in common 
with the sovereign, many ties personally binding them to her, and 
acting in the face of a nation of Church people, mostly well disposed 
to the Church, her bishops freely elected, Convocation a free legisla- 
ture, courts with spiritual jurisdiction, composed of men whose life 
was spent in the study of the doctrines, history, and laws of the 
Church—to an irresponsible sovereign, compelled, through his Prime 
Minister, to act as the mouthpiece of Parliament, itself, in justice to 
the nation, bound to be free from all religious convictions; a people 
divided into every variety of religious denomination and opinion, 
largely hostile to the Church, and in a measure to all religion; 
bishops the nominees of the minister, and so practically of the Parlia- 
ment; Convocation, three-fifths of whose members are directly or 
indirectly also so nominated; and courts lacking both the guarantee 
of a knowledge of Church law, and also all spiritual jurisdiction, 
which, according to the fundamental principles of the Church, not to 
say the will of God, is needed for dealing with spiritual causes. 
Whatever, then, may be thought of the possibility of an Establish- 
ment under the exceptional circumstances of the Anglo-Saxon 
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monarchy, it must, I think, be clear that political progress has cast 
the whole mould of modern political life in’ England into such a 
phase as to demand, on behalf of future amicable relations, a free 
Church in a free State. The State has gained her freedom for the 
last 200 years; and, had not the Church been true to what seemed 
her duty, of upholding the Crown in very troubled times, she would 
certainly have shared that freedom. Surely at last, after the further 
rift of the last two centuries, she is doubly entitled to claim it. 

II. What has been the working of the Establishment? will be asked. 
A practical nation like our own likes to test people and systems by 
their works: how have Establishments worked? Weshall at once be 
reminded of the inestimable advantage of a system which provides every 
village with an educated gentleman, with his wife and family, dissemi- 
nating a high moral, religious, and civilising tone on all around. We 
shall be told of the elevating influence of such a household, and the 
like. It is not to be denied that much good has been done in many 
places in this way; but we must not credit it with more than it 
deserves. Those who have seen much of village life will be apt to 
think that (owing, we will say, to the density of the bucolic mind) 
it has fallen short of christianising the population, and left little 
more trace of itself than the tradition found by the next comer of the 
gifts and amiability of the rector’s wife. The good will have been 
greater or less according to circumstances; but three centuries of 
the system’s work has failed to raise our rural population to any 
great height of religion, morality, or civilisation. Perhaps we shall 
then be told to look at the gigantic efforts made during the last fifty 
years to extend the Church’s work both in town and country, at home 
and abroad. But we must cross-examine these efforts before we admit 
their evidence. Are they in any sense the work of the Establish- 
ment? To what are due the multiplication of Churches, the efforts, 
at least partly successful, to subdivide parishes and dioceses, the more 
elastic and spiritual work for the recovery and building up of souls— 
such as parochial missions, refuges, penitentiaries, retreats, sister- 
hoods, and divers other agencies, some or other of them common 
amongst all sections of Churchmen? Are they the work of the 
Establishment? Surely not, but of voluntary energy. The money 
which supports them comes from free gifts; the clergy who work 
them are mostly—though no doubt by no means all—those who owe 
their position, not to the discriminate selection of the Crown or 
dignified ecclesiastics, but to private patronage, or else they are still 
in the unestablished condition of assistant curates ; the people who 
take part in them do so of free will, and those who are to benefit come 
not. as to some Establishmentarian enterprise for their soul’s health, 
but as to a-free Gospel, given without the fettering restrictions and 
eold reserve which they have been accustomed to in the Establish- 
ment, Again, to what are we debtors for the great mass of our 
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daughter Churches? To the same energy of voluntary exertions. 
The three great missionary societies of the Church are essentially 
yoluntary agencies, patronised, indeed, in high quarters, but in their 
origin the fruit of free enterprises, working with money freely given, 
and by the means of those who freely offer themselves for the work. 
On the other hand, what has been the great hindrance to the 

spread of Christianity in our foreign dependencies? I think we may 
fairly say the stiffness of the Establishment. It could not prevent 
the zeal of individual clergymen going out to carry the ministries of 
religion to the foreign countries to which English enterprise attracted 
her citizens. In some instances, indeed, the State was even bountiful 
in her provision for those who went. There was one thing, however, 
on which the State could put a restraint, and in this point she 
opposed a most formidable obstacle to the extension of the Church in 
her colonies. This was the appointment of bishops. Perhaps it may 
seem a small matter to some; but, if any should think so, they may 
be asked to remember certain facts. The Church of England 
believes, in common with the rest of the Catholic Church, that the 
ministry can only be increased or even continued by the action of the 
episcopate, and that confirmation is ordinarily necessary as the com- 
plement of baptism before any cap be admitted to Holy Communion. 
No doubt in the last case she agrees with other parts of the Church 
in allowing communion without confirmation, where the desire to 
receive the latter rite exists, and only the opportunity is lacking ; 
still she teaches that it is ordinarily necessary. But by withholding 
the episcopate from her colonies the Establishment imposed upon them 
the necessity of depending entirely upon the mother country for their 
supply of clergy, and of themselves individually coming to England 
(a thing to most of them physically impossible) if they were to receive 
confirmation. For how long, we ask, did she thus withhold from her 
colonists this gift? Let us take America, our first colony, occupied 
before the end of the sixteenth century. It was left for two centuries 
without bishops. The law of the Establishment forbids the Anglican 
bishops to consecrate others to their own order without license from 
the Crown, and this license was refused by every sovereign except 
Charles the Second, whose license, however, for some reason fell 
through. Again, look at India. While the East India Company had 
commercial dealings with that country as early as the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, it received no bishop of our communion till 
1814; and he, with his see at Calcutta, in the extreme north-east, 
was for twenty-one years the only bishop to ordain and confirm in 
all that vast continent. It has, however, not been in the colonies 
only that this same restriction of the episcopal office has hampered 
the extension of the Church. We find the same in our own land 
and in our own days. Even now, when the demand for more bishops 
has been at last listened to, the supply must needs be limited, because 
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a bishop must not be, according to the apostolic precept, a man ‘ not 
given to filthy lucre,’ but on the contrary he must be provided with 
3,000/. a year and a palace. 

Let us look round the country to the great centres of population 
which have grown up in obedience to the demands of modern trade, 
modern discoveries, and modern energy. Can we doubt that if the 
Church of England had been free, her bishops elected freely, con- 
firmed by the free assent of the clergy and laity of the diocese—not 
princes of the State, but mixing freely with their clergy and people, 
and entering into all their wants—her Convocation free to take 
account of the changing and increasing wants of her people, and 
free to increase the number of her bishops and rearrange the areas 
of their dioceses as occasion required—can we doubt that under such 
circumstances these centres of population would have been well 
cared for, and not only saved from semi-heathenism, but have been 
the stronghoid of the Church? They are not, indeed, the heathens 
that we might expect, but till within comparatively a few years it 
has been due simply to the energies of Nonconformity that they 
have even known the name of Christ or the blessings which He came 
to give, and His Church ought to have been the first to minister. 

There is one more consideration about the work of Establishment 
which must not be passed by. It is the special work of Christ in 
His Church to unite—‘that they all may be one’ is His prayer. 
How has Establishment in England furthered that end? Let us 
take three crucial periods of her history. We must allow that in 
the sixteenth century the Reformation movement did not in itself 
tend to promote unity. It would have seemed, then, to be a duty at 
such a time for each part of the Church to do its best to counteract, 
as far as truth and good faith would allow, the probability of division 
which the endeavour after truth brought with it, or at least not to 
repel any offer to cooperate towards it. Now in that century, on 
the assembling of the Council of Trent, invitations were sent with 
much courtesy, as some of the historians tell us, to the English 
bishops to attend the Council; the Crown, however, interfered, and 
prevented the invitation being accepted. One point closely affected 
ourselves; it was our Orders, which the Council, even when asked to 
do so by the Pope, declined to condemn, and that although England 
had so discourteously refused to take part in its deliberation. Surely 
there was hope then that a little less stiffness in the authorities of the 
Establishment might have saved Christendom from a mighty split, 
of whose healing there seems now to be small hope. 

Again, in the beginning of the last century the Church of 
England was at its last gasp, its clergy a byword, its laity the prey 
to every vice and heresy. There rose up one of her priests, a 
simple, earnest man. His life had attracted attention and even 
persecution as early as his university days. He was devoted to the 
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Church as to his mother in the faith, loving her teaching, services, 
and discipline, clinging to her sacraments, and anxious so to serve 
her as to rouse her people to true holiness of life. He was deferential 
to those in authority, and most earnest in seeking their consent to 
carry the tidings of salvation to the sinful and indifferent. How 
did the Establishment treat hin? It opposed him in every possible 
way, and drove him from the pulpits and altars of the Church he 
loved. It had the opportunity, by using him and others who sprang 
up round him, for the rekindling of zeal in the coldness of death, and 
filling the waste places of the Church with joy and gladness. It 
preferred the sorrow of sin and depravity to the joy of holiness, 
death to life, separation to unity and strength, the great legacies of 
the Church’s Master. It was Joun WesLey who was thus driven out. 

Thirdly, in these last days,a movement has been raised up by 
God, and has pushed its course through His help for fifty years. It 
has produced a few great names and a crowd of clergy and laity, 
both men and women, eager to give themselves to God’s work in 
the Church of England. But its progress has simply been by its own 
energy. At every step it has been thwarted by the authorities of the 
Establishment, but still at each step it has been victorious. Its 
victories have been quietly accepted by those whose obstructiveness 
it had to overcome in order to gain them, and itself still made the 
object of reproach. Some of the greatest men the Church of England 
has seen for centuries have been driven out of her in despair, and yet 
still her only idea seems to be to drive off more and pursue her 
policy of division. These are samples of an Establishment’s work for 
unity. 

We may conclude this part of our subject by noticing how in 
the first ages, when the Church was not only unestablished but most 
cruelly persecuted, the Gospel preached by twelve unlearned men 
spread, apparently in their lifetime, from Palestine to Britain on the 
one hand, and to India and China on the other, to the far north 
and to the deserts of Africa; how, after Establishment had laid its 
hand upon her, it was only or chiefly as she shook herself free from 
it that she wrought her great works. It was not the pope with his 
cardinals and bishops who devised or effected the conversion of India, 
but St. Francis Xavier and his companions, just as it has been the free 
societies of our own Church who have done such work for us; it was 
not the pope or any established power that saved Europe in the 
middle ages from its corruptions, but men who had renounced the 
world, such as the great Florentine of S. Marco, Savonarola, following 
the steps of Benedict, Dominic, Francis of Assisi, in their poverty and 
nakedness. Who can look at the touching fresco in the magnificent 
church of St. Francis at Assisi, the ‘Espousal of Francis to Holy 
Poverty,’ without feeling that it was while the vow of his espousal 
was still pure and chaste that he and his order were strong, and only 
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when the world had lulled them to sleep in the lap of corporate wealth 
that individual poverty lost its power and the order became an object 
of contempt ? 

III. I shall be met, however, from two opposite quarters, with 
what will seem to my objectors a conclusive answer to what has been 
said. On the oneside I shall be told: ‘ This is all very well, and we 
shall be glad to strive for it if we can get it without losing the 
ENDOWMENTS of the Church.’ On the other side I shall hear: ‘This is 
all very well, but you must give up your ENDOWMENTS; you cannot 
expect freedom if you are to keep the money.’ I frankly accept the 
position—perhaps I go beyond my objectors and think the endow- 
ments the origo mali, the principle of evil. But while this is so I 
do not wish to put it. upon a false ground. I do not thus readily 
renounce the endowments because I think them ‘State pay,’ or be- 
cause I look upon them as other than the perfectly legitimate private 
property of certain private corporations. History shows us that from 
time to time kings, nobles, and wealthy commoners have granted as 
their private offerings, not to the Church as a single corporation, but 
to this priory, or that cathedral, or the other parish priest, land or 
money, or goods of some kind for the service of God. Church pro- 
perty, in its strict sense, I find none, but of cathedral property, epi- 
scopal property, property of a rectory or vicarage, I find plenty; even 
tithes were given, at first, not over the whole country to the Church 
at large, but by this or that landowner to this or that ecclesiastical 
corporation. The tithes were not always given to the particular 
parish or monastery, chapter or bishopric, to which they might be 
said locally to belong, but to any such object to which the will of the 
donor might assign them. They are then private property as much 
as the property of any other corporation or individual, neither less 
nor more. They are not the wages of State officials, but freewill offer- 
ings made to particular places for the perpetual maintenance of the 
clergy ministering there. Why then are they to be given up? 
Partly because they are the foundation upon which Establishment 
rests, and will always bring Establishment in their train, partly 
because they are contary to the spirit of the Christian Church. 

Endowments are the foundation of Establishment. I will refer 
only to one document as an illustration of what I mean. The statute 
25 Edw. IIL., st. 6. (Statute of Provisors), while allowing that the 
grant of free elections of bishops and free appointments to benefices 
shall ordinarily continue, lays down the principle that, whereas the 
king, the nobles, and the rich commoners have endowed the bishoprics, 
abbeys, &c., therefore they ‘ ought to have the custody of all voidances, 
and the presentments and the collations of the benefices of such 
prelacies.’ It is not easy to see an escape from the logic of this 
argument, and yet it contains in itself the germ of all the enormities 
of patronage, whether episcopal or other. If the Church has s0 little 
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faith that it will consent to lean upon an arm of flesh, as though He 
who feeds the ravens cannot give His own servants their daily bread, 
it must be prepared to find that this security of an earthly payment 
attached to their office whether the work be done or not, carries with 
it the right of the giver of the money to present to the enjoyment of 
this income. It is the principle recognised in regard to parishes; it 
must logically be equally good (or bad) for dioceses. 

The king was, for the most part, the first to endow bishoprics, 
although others might afterwards enrich them; he therefore claims, 
asa logical consequence, the right to nominate. No doubt it is a 
violent infringement of Church principle, but it follows very naturally 
upon the endowment. The Church has been tempted to settle in 
Egypt by the richness of the land of Goshen ; if she seeks for freedom, 
she must seek it in the desert, and bravely leave behind her the flesh- 
pots, the onions, and the garlic. 

IV. But there is another aspect of the question. How does it 
appear in the light of the Church’s own fundamental character and 
the mind of her Divine Founder? I will treat this shortly, and that 
the more as the nature of the inquiry compels me to deal with it ina 
somewhat strictly Scriptural way. 

It is not for the Church to make her choice between the ease of 
Goshen and the toil and barrenness of the desert. Her Master has 
chosen for her. If we may understand the commission, ‘As my 
Father hath sent Me, even so send I you,’ as conveying to us His 
delegates the fulness of the power bestowed upon our Lord’s manhood, 
at least as much are we bound to think of them as passing on to us 
the other privilege, harder to flesh and blood, but not less essential 
for the efficacy of our ministry—that of poverty, suffering, and 
shame. The world, that it may destroy the Church, has offered to 
espouse her, and gives as her dower respectability, ease, wealth, or at 
least competency. But these are the very opposite of her Lord’s 
endowment. We do not read that the mark of a true minister of 
Christ is that all men should speak well of him, and yet this is the 
very test which is constantly applied to us in these days—* No man 
has a word to say against him.’ Surely so much the worse, for 
*blessed are ye when men say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for my name’s sake.’ We read no commendation of those who hide 
their pound in a napkin that they may escape the responsibility of 
labour, and yet the temptation to cling to temporalities and 
think all lost if they be taken away is much like it; but rather 
we hear, * Well done, good and faithful servant: thou hast been 
faithful over a few things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 
Surely in the Church, and especially in the sacred ministry, ‘ blessed 


are’ the poor,’ not the well-to-do or the rich. We must bear in mind/ 
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society which its Lord sent out without purse or scrip as lambs in 
the midst of wolves, but through whom He converted the very 
wolves into lambs of His flock. Our demand for disestablishment 
must be a demand at least as earnest for disendowment. It will not 
do, in an age of realities such as this is, to claim liberty, and yet keep 
the fetters which have made us slaves. The simplest can see through 
such a demand. It carries on the face of it that, however honest and 
self-sacrificing the man may really be who urges it, he has not yet 
weighed the meaning of his claim. Even the ornaments of the 
Egyptians, which God Himself had ordered the Hebrews to take 
from their neighbours, became their golden calf; how much more 
our endowments if we, not by God’s command but by our own 
choice, tempted by the wedge of gold and the Babylonish garment, 
cling to the accursed thing. 

Looking upon the Church as that spiritual society which we have 
defined it to be—the Lord himself under another form, as St. Paul 
says—we have not a hint in the history of her origin that at any 
period of her life she is to present so violent a contrast to His life 
and that of His apostles as is witnessed in a Church established and 
endowed. It may be His intention, but certainly if it is the burden 
of proof lies with those who advance the theory, and until that burden 
of proof has been successfully sustained, not by a mere appeal to the 


prestige of fifteen centuries, but to that as an exposition of Bible 
teaching, we at least, as English churchmen, are bound to cling to 
&> ’ an] 9 


our Lord’s express words. 

V. There are, however, others besides the members of the Church 
who have an interest in the question before us, and whom we shall 
be both most ungenerous and most unjust if we do not consider. I[ 
mean the Nonconformists. Nonconformity is the offspring of the 
Church’s sins. No doubt there has been a vast deal of obstinacy, 
pride, and bitterness, in the history of Nonconformity—when did 
discord and division ever exist without such sins on both sides? But 
our wisdom is to see our own sins, not theirs. There have been first 
the sins of the Church before the Reformation, great enough, even 
when looked upon with the most favourable eye, to have caused all 
the divisions which have followed. Then there have been the con- 
vulsions which shook the household of faith in the days following 
almost to its foundations, when so great was the confusion that it 
was no wonder if many lost confidence in her altogether, and thought 
that truth must be sought elsewhere. Still, if the Church had risen 
to her duties, and given to souls the bread of life in its fulness and 
purity, in the period following those great troubles, we should have 
little or no Nonconformity. Even at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, in the reign of George the First, Nonconformity had almost died 
out, till the Church threw off John Wesley, and in him it revived. 
It has been the dry Erastianism of the Establishment up to the end 
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nbs in of the first quarter of this century which has given it its strength, 
> Very and made it a conscientious necessity to many. But on the other 
hment hand the Nonconformists must also allow that in following the dic- 
ll not tates of their conscience they have renounced of their own accord 
; keep whatever advantages the Establishment seemed to afford them, and 






































rough freely placed themselves in their present position. If it seems to 
t and them that the established position is one to be envied, it is one freely 
t yet renounced by them or their ancestors for the sake of liberty of 
f the conscierice, which they justly esteemed above everything else. The 
take dignities, social position, State protection, and State control were 
more then, as now, accidental adjuncts of the Church as such, not of a mere 
own national religion chosen out of any number of other religions. The 
nent, Church preached the Gospel to the nation, which in return in- 
vested its teacher with certain temporal dignities and a temporal 
have position, not in preference to other religions, but simply as the only 
Paul preacher of the Gospel which it knew. The State never bade the 
any Nonconformists leave the Church, but on the contrary expelled them 
life from the country if they did so, and compelled the Church to make 
and its formularies as vague as was possible, without denying what it 
‘den holds for truth, in order that everyone might be able to accept them. 
den It does not then seem that on this ground Nonconformists have any 
the complaint. So also as to the money. Now that compulsory Church 
ible rates are abolished, the ery of injustice to conscientious Nonconfor- 
to mists seems to have gone. At the same time the Church has a right 
to complain that they on their side have in no sense met the remission 
rch of such taxes in the spirit which might have been expected. As long 
all as they were forced to pay towards Church expenses, exclusion from 
[ the privileges purchased for others by such payments was a manifest 
the wrong, but when the payment was remitted the wrong went with it. 
cy, While they were thus burdened they might well claim a voice in the 
lid Church matters of their parish, but, when the obligation was removed, 
ut it would have seemed only common honour to abstain from inter- 
rst ference. In not fairly recognising this they no doubt forfeit much 
en of their claim to consideration. As to other moneys of the Esta- 
all blishment, the different corporations which compose it have certain 
n- private properties, secured to them from ages back, which may be 
1g very hurtful'to them, but with which those who lave of their own 
it free will left the Church have no more to do than they have with 
nt the personal inheritance of each of these men. 
nD On another ground, however, there is justice in their objection to 
id Establishment. The government of a free country exists for the 
e happiness of that country, and in secular things to secure for all the 
I~ citizens the largest possible satisfaction and equality which is com- 
d patible with good order and government. Especially it is the duty of 
. a civil government to confine itself to ruling in civil matters so that 
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sake, even in things which belong rather to sentiment than to real loss 
or injury. Hence, when a nation comes to be split up by a multitude 
of conflicting religious bodies, a nativnal religion becomes an oppres- 
sion. It may be true that the divisions have sprung from the fault 
of the separatists, but the State has to deal with the fact, not with 
the causes which have led to it. When, therefore, freedom of opinion 
assumed the gigantic proportions which it has in England, Esta- 
blishment became an injustice to the whole body. To those who 
could not conscientiously cling to the old faith it became a most real 
civil wrong that their religion placed them at a disadvantage in 
social position compared with others. The Church claims to be the 
religion of Christ in a special way peculiar to herself: surely she 
would best prove it by being content, like her Lord, with the lowest 
place, or at least social equality with other religious bodies. As it is 
a grievance to the Church that her bishops and so large a proportion 
of her clergy should be appointed by the representative of a Parlia- 
ment of no religion, so it is a grievance to the various denomina- 
tions who elect and who compose that Parliament that it should have 
to choose ministers for a religious body which they abhor. 

It is moreover a grievance to them that the bishops should be, 
by virtue of their office, of high rank, and sit in the House of Peers. 
It does not matter that (at all events till the creation of the see of 
Manchester) they sat there only by right of temporal baronies, nor 
yet that to us it isa grievous scandal that the chief pastor and typical 
representative of the lowly Carpenter of Galilee should be in an 
earthly kingdom, simply by reason of his spiritual office, the highest 
peer not of the royal blood. It is no matter that what to us is a 
scandal under which we mourn should be to them an object of desire. 
The fact that it is so, and that they feel themselves at a disadvantage in 
respect of it, constitutes an injustice to them as citizens, which the 
State is bound to redress. It is an anomaly in a free country on 
which it is not necessary to say more, but which enforces the de- 
mand for disestablishment. 

VI. The last point on which I have promised to touch is some in- 
dication of the form which disestablishment may be expected to take. 
I will briefly summarise, for what they are worth, my own ideas. 
First would come the repeal of all ecclesiastical statutes, except 
perhaps 9 Henry III. c. i., ‘The Confirmation of Liberties.’ With 
these would go also all clauses of statutes which in any way legis- 
late in ecclesiastical matters or for ecclesiastical persons as such. 
All judicial sentences in causes ecclesiastical, except for immorality, 
pronounced by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council; 
also such sentences pronounced by any ecclesiastical court as 
simply registering a previous decision of that court, or acting upon 
principles laid down by it; also the sentences pronounced by any 
judge appointed under the Public Worship Regulation Act, or by 
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any judge, upon the basis of any action before such judge, would be 
declared null and void, as though they had never been pronounced. 
All rights, customs, honours, or dignities, or the opposite, conferred 
or imposed otherwise than by statute, would be withdrawn. All 
tithes and charges of all kinds customarily levied for ecclesiastical 
purposes would be remitted for the future. It would then remain 
to dispose of the funds in the hands of Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Those endowments which have been given during the present century 
would naturally revert to the donors or their representatives, if any. 
Out of other funds, other lay patrons would be reimbursed for 
the loss of their patronage; and the remains of the money and 
lands would lapse to Government. The fact that it had been given 
for religious purposes would seem to point to its being spent on good 
and charitable works, such as hospitals, bridges, improvement of 
the dwellings of the poor, especially in large cities, foundation of 
asylums for ebriates, and the like. As to churches and parsonages 
it would seem fair (as all the property which, however undesirably, 
has yet actually for so longa time ministered to the Church would 
now lapse to the State) that the churches should be left to us; and 
where the parsonage is of modest dimensions, not unsuited to the 
limited resources of a parish priest, and near the church, it might 
reasonably be left also. Those large parsonages with expensive 
grounds which exist in some parishes should be taken away, and, if 
possible, a smaller and less costly house, with perhaps a small garden 
and field, given in exchange. The palacesof the bishops, if large 
and at a distance from the cathedral, would be out of place, and lapse 
to the State; but where, as in many instances, the palace is close to 
the cathedral, and only of such a size as would enable its occupant to 
offer simple hospitality to his clergy, it might probably remain. All 
this, however, should be thought of as quite immaterial compared 
with the great gain to the ‘kingdom not of this world’ of being 
freed from wealth and honours. If every brick and stone be 
claimed by the State, we shall be the gainers in returning the more 
closely to that state of things under which Christ founded His Church 
and sent forth His apostles. Lastly, as the very possession of endow- 
ments and of the prestige of establishment is an evil to be escaped, 
it would be well that, instead of what are called ‘ vested interests’ 
being respected as regards ecclesiastics, the act should come into 
force absolutely, say twelve months from the day of its receiving the 
Royal assent. During this interval it ought to be allowed, to all who 
wished to do so, to withdraw from the exercise of this ministry, and 
obtain from the State an annuity in proportion to the value of the 
benefice they would lose, to be held as long as they should abstain 
from officiating. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that no one but myself is responsible 
either for my arguments or conclusions. I have endeavoured to 
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acquaint myself with such writers as I had time and opportunity to 
consult, but have felt myself free to deal with the information so ac- 
quired according to my own judgment. So too with opinions of 
friends with whom at any time I have conversed on the subject. 
If any such take the trouble to read this paper, they will find that, 
while giving the utmost value to their opinions that I could, I have 
used them or not as seemed most convenient. It is too much to 
hope that the paper will convert those who are opposed to the con- 
clusions endeavoured to be arrived at ; but if anything has been written 
which shall lead even one person to give the subject a graver con- 
sideration than before, it will more than compensate the labour of 
writing. It is, I think, impossible for any who will look the matter 
in the face to deny that from the day when the Emperor Constantine 
—still heathen, though professing Christian opinions—associated him- 
self with the bishops in council, there has been a constant struggle 
in the world to usurp powers inconsistent with the condition in 
which rulers have found themselves. Thus the princes of the State 
have not been contented unless they could possess themselves of the 
keys of the Church, and the great ecclesiastical authorities have 
been equally unhappy without the sword of the State; as though the 
climax of human happiness were to rule all men in soul and body, 
wielding with one hand the sword of human tyranny, and with the 
other the terrible keys of divine justice. I venture to hope that 
some may be led to see the human as well as divine wisdom of the 
great maxim, ‘Render unto Cesar the things that be Cesar’s, and 


unto God the things that be God’s.’ 
A. H. Mackonocuie. 
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TURKEY. 


Part I. 


[To tHe Epiror or ‘ Tae NINETEENTH CENTURY.’ 


Sir,—The article which occupies the last leaves in this number of 
your Review was, of course, known to you beforehand. You were 
also acquainted with the manner in which it came under my notice 
after being wholly out of sight and memory little less than fourteen 
years. It is with pleasure that I accede to your wish of publishing 
it. Whatever interest it retains may be traced to the essential 
vitality of the Eastern Question. Your own description of it as a 
bird’s-eye view may best enable the reader to appreciate its 
character. 

Circumstances and personal influences have necessarily had their 
effect upon the general question, and require some special notice in 
order to explain what here and there might. otherwise seem to be 
contradictions. 

Such statements or remarks as are thus required may find, I 
think, their most appropriate place at the close of each part of my 
original paper. 

Yours truly, 
STRATFORD DE R. | 


In this nether world of ours it often happens that what is most 
talked of is the least known. We like to have the sources of wonder 
well stirred within us. Life, in a physical point of view, is excite- 
ment. Wonder, by exciting our curiosity, quickens the sense of 
existence, and nothing leads more to wonder than the mysterious and 
unknown. Wasever country, for instance, more talked of and written 
about than Turkey? Yet in some respects, and those not the least 
important, Japan and New Zealand are better known to us than the 
Sultan’s empire. Geographically, we have a fair notion of its outline 
by sea and by land. Historically, we are not without the means of 
learning by what succession of events and under what inspiration 
the Turks obtained so vast an extent of dominion. Commercially, 
Vo. I.—No. 4. 3B 
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we are acquainted with the principal products of Turkey, and the 
foreign articles which enter most into the consumption of its in- 
habitants. We possess even a general idea of the religious tenets 
and national usages which give more or less a peculiar form and 
colour to that complicated texture of races, creeds, languages, and 
costumes, which is pictured on our mind’s eye whenever we think of 
the Levant. But when some passing occurrence, some political 
omen, forces our attention into a closer examination of the actual 
state of Turkey, of the relations in which the sovereign and his 
people, the various classes of society, the government and foreign 
powers stand severally towards one another, we find it no easy matter 
to obtain a clear insight into these various departments of a most 
extensive and complicated subject. Have we occasion to appreciate 
with correctness the causes of weakness, disturbance, and decay, which 
operate so powerfully on the Ottoman Empire, or the character and 
extent of those undeveloped resources on which the advocates of 
Turkish regeneration bottom their hopes, we are sadly at a loss for 
information calculated to enlighten our judgment and to fix our 
opinion on solid and practical grounds. 

Our marked deficiency in these respects can hardly fail to expose 
us to serious errors. We are liable to form a mistaken estimate of 
the great interests which may at any moment be irretrievably com- 
promised by our ignorance, or to neglect the timely adoption of 
measures which might avert, or, at least, indefinitely postpone, a 
dangerous and threatening contingency. 

The author of these pages would mislead the public if he pre- 
tended to supply the amount of knowledge required to meet so vast 
a demand. He can only hope to bring more prominently and dis- 
tinetly into view such circumstances in the state of Turkey as are 
essential to a clear apprehension of the subject, and to place in their 
proper light those leading considerations which are best calculated 
to settle our judgment as to the affairs of that country. Should he 
succeed in carrying out the plan thus limited, and render thereby his 
own convictions acceptable to others, he would find in that result a 
full compensation for the trouble and anxiety which are sure to wait 
on the performance of such a task. His motives for undertaking it 
are stimulated by recent events, particularly by the death of Sultan 
Abdul-Mehjid, and his brother’s accession to the Ottoman throne. 
These unexpected changes have directed public attention more 
than ever towards the seat of power in Turkey, and it is by no means 
improbable that a crisis of vital importance to ourselves and to all 
Europe may speedily arise out of their consequences. A residence of 
some years in the Levant, and personal opportunities of observing 
much that has occurred there of wn may perhaps entitle him to an 


impartial hearing. 
The Turks are separated from us by so many barriers that, when 
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we are summoned to give them a thought, our first impression is one 
of surprise that we should have any interests in common with them, 
or that we should entertain any wish either to press our advice upon 
them, or to step forward, at our own cost, in their defence. Why, it 
may naturally be asked, should a Christian State concern itself about 
the welfare of a people whose rule of action is the Koran? Why 
should those who live under a free constitution desire the maintenance 
of an empire governed on despotic principles? Why should a 
nation whose Saxon literature embraces the whole circle of knowledge, 
ally itself with a horde of Tartars—for such the Turks originally 
were— whose written idiom is almost exclusively confined to tracts and 
commentaries steeped in bigotry and alien from truth ? 

Yet, obvious and natural as these impressions may in appearance 
be, we cannot with prudence or safety adopt them as the grounds of 
our national policy. Long before we had any territorial footing in 
the Mediterranean, that spirit of trade and navigation, which belongs 
so emphatically to the British Isles, had led us into commercial 
intercourse with the shores of Turkey. Those who embarked in the 
trade with that country required protection for their persons and 
properties against the violence of a despotic government, the cupidity 
of local authorities, and the prejudices of a fanatical population. We 
are indebted to the same great Princess for the Levant and East 
India companies, which, in their day, though now consigned to the 
common resting-place of humanity, rendered service to the State on 
no common scale of magnitude. It was in connection with the 
former, and in support of its establishment, that our first ostensible 
engagements with the Porte were contracted under the name of 
‘capitulations.’ These, and some additional treaties still in vigour, 
constitute our legal securities for justice and friendly treatment 
wherever the Sultan’s power is practically maintained. 

The charter of the Levant Company, though it originated in the 
year 1581, dates in its improved shape from the reigns of James 
the First and Charles the Second. The capitulations, as now 
existing, date from the year 1675, but refer in several of their 
preliminary clauses to earlier periods, beginning with the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

The trade which, thus protected, took root and gradually spread 
through the Levant, has, we all know, of late years taken much larger 
proportions. It now comprises the transit trade with Persia, and alto- 
gether stands at a high figure in our table of imports and exports, as 
annually presented to the two Houses of Parliament. It also includes 
our trade in grain and other important articles of produce with the 
Danubian Provinces, and in other articles with the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Russia. The shipping employed in conveying such articles of 
export from that quarter, as weil as the corresponding articles of éx- 
change manufactured in Great Britain, must of necessity thread its way 
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through the narrow well-fortified channels of the Bosphorus and Dar- 
danelles. No inconsiderable portion of our trade with Hungary, and in 
general with the States of Austria, inclines to follow the same direction; 
and that tendency can hardly fail to be increased by the new and shorter 
lines of communication, which, as in the recent instance of Kustendjee, 
promise to facilitate our means of commercial intercourse, whether 
by rail or by canal. 

M‘Culloch in his celebrated work, the Dictionary of Commerce 
and Commercial Navigation, remarks that ‘the trade between 
England and Turkey is of much greater value and importance than 
is generally supposed, and it appears to be susceptible of an almost 
indefinite increase.’ 

He goes on to say that ‘in 1825 we exported direct to Turkey, in- 
cluding what is now the kingdom of Greece, 13,674,000 yards of 
cotton cloth, and 446,462 lbs. of cotton twist. In 1831, we exported 
to Turkey (exclusive of the Morea) 24,555,000 yards of cloth, and 
1,735,760 lbs. of twist.’ 

‘Plain goods’ (speaking of Manchester), he adds, ‘ now form the 
half of our investments for Turkey, and it is impossible, seeing the 
extent to which articles of this sort are made use of in all parts of the 
Empire, to form any clear idea of the magnitude of this trade.’ 

Ubicini, in his valuable letters on Turkey, refers to the eventual 


concession by the Sultan’s government to European foreigners of the 
power to hold land as property in the Ottoman dominions. 


Calculez (says he in the pursuit of this idea) l’essor prodigieux que peuvent 
prendre, en peu d’années, l’agriculture et le commerce de la Turquie, sortie de son 
mal précaire, dégagée des entraves qui la génent, maitresse de ses populations, et 
fécondée & l'intérieur par l'industrie et les capitaux de Europe, dont les armes la 
défendront contre les attaques du dehors, 


In confirmation of these prospects, even under the existing system 
of Turkish law, we learn from the returns presented officially to 
Parliament that in the year 1854 our imports from Turkey, Moldavia, 
Wallachia, Egypt, and Syria amounted in real declared value to 
6,131,110/., and from Turkey alone to 2,219,298/.; that four years 
later, namely in 1858, the former of those two amounts had in- 
creased to 9,786,299/., and the latter to 2,632,716/.; that, more- 
over, taking the account of exports of British and Irish produce 
to all the countries specified above for the same years respectively, in 
real declared value, the amount for 1854 was 4,475,483/., for 1858 
7,188,528/., and for Turkey alone 2,758,605/. in 1854, 4,256,406. 
in 1858. 

Experience and conjecture, facts and appearances, thus converge 
towards the same point, and warrant a steady belief that the interest 
we take in the welfare of Turkey is not imaginary, but well- grounded, 
substantial, and progressive. Be it remembered at the same time that 
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in giving our support to the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire, to 
the improvement of its administration, and to the expansion of its 
resources, we promote the interests of a State whose commercial 
policy is singularly liberal, and from an earlier period in advance of 
European legislation. M/‘Culloch, in his work already quoted, ob- 
serves that ‘in almost all that relates to her commercial regulations 
Turkey is entitled to read a lesson to the most civilised European 
powers. Whatever may have been the cause of it, this superiority 
in so important a respect is highly to the credit of a government so 
constituted as that of Turkey. Ascribe it, if you please, to ignorance 
or to indifference—that ignorance, which steps instinctively before 
others into the right course, possesses a claim to our goodwill, and 
that indifference, which opened a great empire to useful intercourse 
with all friendly countries, had at least the merit of not being repul- 
sive in its character. .But on either of these suppositions how are we 
to explain the positive encouragement given by the Porte to com- 
mercial adventurers from abroad, and carried even to the extreme of 
allowing the ambassador and consuls of their nation to exercise judicial 
authority within the Turkish dominions ? 

At all events, in so far as the Porte, however mechanically, acted 
on the principles of free trade, the advantage which her adoption 
of them conferred on foreign countries operated to the effect of 
diminishing that estrangement which mutual fanaticism had long 
engendered between the Christian and the Mussulman. England and 
France in particular were not slow to improve the opening afforded 
by these means to a more cordial understanding between their 
respective subjects and the inhabitants of Turkey. The British 
Government appears to have lost no opportunity of cultivating 
friendly relations with the Sultan. Its endeavours from an early 
period were directed towards the maintenance or restoration of a 
state of peace in the Levant, and those endeavours became more 
frequent and active in proportion as the declining strength of Turkey 
yielded to the pressure of neighbouring powers. Even the apparent 
exceptions offered by our policy in 1806, when, in league with the 
Russians, we sent a squadron to the Bosphorus, and in 1827, when we 
joined with the Czar and the Bourbon in founding the constitutional 
monarchy of Greece, were not the results of any unfriendly sentiment. 
In the former case, which was that of a fearful crisis in European 
affairs, we had to detach the Porte from a dangerous and unwilling 
subserviency to France. In the latter we aimed at bringing the 
Porte into an arrangement which promised to have the effect of 
closing a breach in her dominions favourable to Russian aggression, 
and of realising a system of reform required for the recovery of her 
independence and internal prosperity. 

Knolles in his history of the Turks, which was praised so highly 
by Dr. Johnson, relates that in the year 1621 Sir Thomas Rowe, 
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a distinguished diplomatist of that time, arrived at Constantinople 
with the character of ambassador in ordinary from King James the 
First. Among the important objects which Sir Thomas was instructed 
to submit to Sultan Osman, there figures an offer of British media- 
tion between His Highness and the King of Poland, who were then at 
war with each other. In the discharge of this duty the ambassador 
is stated to have used the following words on his sovereign’s 


behalf :— 


His Majesty hath commanded me to offer himself as a mediator of peace to 
accommodate the late breach with the kingdom of Poland, . . . which, if your 
Majesty shall hearken unto the rather for his sake, as your royal ancestor hath 
done in the like occasion, His Majesty will accept it as respect of your love, 
which will assure and increase the commerce and friendship of your dominions. 


The Sultan in his reply to the king declares that— 


whensoever on behalf of the Polacks an ambassador shall arrive at our high 
court, . . . and shall desire our favour and amity, by the mediation of your 
resident now in our imperial port, all matters shall be pacified and ended, and 
with a pen we will blot out all former differences, and the peace being so established, 
your instances and desires for them shall heve grateful acceptance with us. 


His Highness’s letter concludes with the warmest expressions of 
goodwill and friendship on his part towards the King of England, and 


of a confident expectation that, ‘as in times past,’ the ‘ ancient, 
perfect, and acceptable course of friendship will be always observed 
and maintained.’ 

It is evident from a perusal of these passages that the mediation 
of England was acceptable to the Porte, that it had been used on 
previous occasions, and that both parties felt the value of each other’s 
friendship, the one as taking a lively interest in the peace and 
welfare of Turkey, the other as liking to have an instrument of 
accommodation on which reliance could be placed in times of 
emergency. 

The Turkish Empire, in proportion as its power declines, is 
exposed on every side to the encroachment of its neighbours. 
Even Persia, though a Mohammedan country, yet differing from 
Turkey on points of religious belief, and greatly inferior with 
respect to extent and population, is not a rival who can be safely 
despised. Since the last retreat of the Turks from before Vienna, 
Austria has succeeded in recovering much of the territory which she 
had previously lost in her wars with them ; and although her habitual 
policy on that side is far from being aggressive, she would not be 
wanting in power to share the spoil should Turkey ever be marked 
by others for dismemberment. Justly or not, few doubt that France 
has an eye, eventually, to Syria and Egypt; nor can anyone be 
reasonably surprised when Russia betrays her impatience to possess 
the golden key of the sick man’s chamber-door. For other powers, 
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who either participate generally in the Levant trade, or have a 
special share in that of the Black Sea, there would be little satisfac- 
tion in the transfer of the whole course of the Danube to Austria, or 
in that of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus to Russia, whose com- 
mercial policy differs so widely from the commercial practice of 
Turkey. For us, who have strong inducements not to sympathise 
with such powers, and who, moreover, are bound, in virtue of our 
East-Indian possessions, to prevent the Isthmus of Suez from falling 
into other and rival hands, there can be no prospect less attractive 
than that of a dissolution of the Turkish Empire. Any compen- 
sation which we might find it necessary in such case to seek for 
ourselves on the ground of international equipoise would probably 
cost us dear, and prove, at the best, inadequate. 

Considerations of this kind must surely have weighed with those 
who successively administered the affairs of England from after the 
Revolution of 1688. I have already cited an early example of the 
policy thus recommended to the British Government by circumstances 
traceable to natural causes, or, at least, to causes independent of our 
control. Another, on a larger scale, is to be found in the later annals 
of Europe. 

During many years, scarce less than twenty, the Turks had 
been engaged with Austria, or rather the Emperor of Germany, in 
hostilities, generally disastrous to themselves, when England in the 
reign of William and Mary, seconded by the States-General of 
Holland, mediated a peace between them. The treaty, which was not 
definitively signed till January 1699, was accompanied with sepa- 
rate treaties between Poland, Russia, Vienna, respectively, and the 
Porte. 

Again, in 1712 it appears from a letter, addressed by Sultan Achmet 
the Third to Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, and cited in the fifth 
volume of Russell’s Modern Europe, that England, together with the 
States-General, had offered their mediation to effect a lasting peace 
between the Porte and Russia, which is described as having received a 
full ratification from the two contracting parties. England and her 
colleague in the mediation are styled in this letter the ‘ ancient allies’ 
of the Porte. 

In 1739 the war, which had commenced between Russia and the 
Porte three years before, and somewhat later between the Porte and 
Austria, was brought to a conclusion, not by the mediation of Eng- 
land, but with the assistance of France. The terms of peace were 
advantageous to the Sultan, whose arms had previously obtained more 
than one important success in battle over the Austrians. It may be 
inferred from these circumstances that if the British Government 
abstained from taking part in the negotiations for peace, they were 
actuated less by indifference to the interests of Turkey than by a 
well-grounded reliance on the strength of the Sultan’s position. 
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The war which broke out in 1787 between the Turks and ‘the 
Russians afforded the British Government an opportunity of display- 
ing a very remarkable consideration for the interests of the former. 
They mediated between the belligerents, and even went so far as to 
arm in support of their proposition that the Porte should not be 
compelled to cede the fortress of Oczakoff to Russia. In the Parlia- 
mentary debates of 1791-2 there is evidence of no small difference 
of opinion on this subject; but the views of the Ministers were 
supported by decisive majorities, and much of the difference is to be 
attributed to party spirit, then running high. 

In tracing the policy of England towards the Ottoman Empire 
from early times we now reach a period when the great questions 
brought into play by the Revolution of 1789 gave their own peculiar 
character to passing events, and when everything in public life took 
colour from the passions engaged on the one side or the other. Our 
expedition to Egypt at the close of the last century originated, no 
doubt, in our state of war with France. But would not our friendly 
concern for Turkey and the interest we felt in preventing the transfer 
of Egypt to another power have alone induced us to oppose the 
progress of Buonaparte’s arms? The Turks, at least, evinced no 
jealousy of our successes, and the co-operation of their forces with 
ours appears to have been cordial and effective. A few years later, 
indeed, the increased necessity of making head against a power 
which set no bounds to its ambition and hatred of British inde- 
pendence engaged us for Russian objects in a quarrel with our old 
allies. Yet history shows that no sooner had Russia been forced 
by the French Emperor to abandon her connection with us than 
we hastened to open a separate negotiation for peace with them, 
and that, much as they stood in fear of France, they finally re- 
ceived our plenipotentiary, and concluded a treaty with him. Nor 
can it be forgotten that, while we were still in a formal state of war 
with Russia, the Porte requested our mediation for the settlement of 
her own differences with the Czar, and that, by aid of confidential 
communications between the British Embassy at Constantinople and 
the Russian commanders in Wallachia, the treaty of Bucharest was 
concluded in May 1812. 

The events which accompanied the Hellenic war of independence, 
though often in appearance and effect hostile to Turkey, were cer- 
tainly not so in spirit on the part of England. The war in its origin was 
kindled by internal fermentation, fanned, it may well be supposed, by 
Russian sympathy and something more. Our intervention, though 
friendly to the Greeks, was yet more friendly to the Turks, inasmuch 
as it was directed to a pacification calculated to limit sacrifices on 
their part, which could not be entirely avoided. The Porte, notwith- 
standing the massacres committed under her authority at Constanti- 
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nople and Scio, might have settled the affairs of Greece by accepting 
conditions grounded on the concession of an independent admini- 
stration for the Morea, with Turkish garrisons in its strong places. 
Sultan Mahmoud, deceived by misrepresentation and self-confidence, 
determined otherwise, and the results were not only the establishment 
of a Greek monarchy, but, to our great regret, the battle of Navarino 
and the Treaty of Adrianople. 

It was not long before we displayed the true character of our 
policy in the Levant. At the risk of a war with France we bombarded 
St. Jean d’Acre, and helped to drive the forces of Mehemet Ali out 
of Syria, and later, at the price of much blood and treasure, we 
declared war against Russia for the protection of the Porte, and 
undertook in concert with France those vast expeditions which ter- 
minated so brilliantly for us and our allies. 

The fall of Sebastopol, which most of us are old enough to have 
witnessed, had the effect of placing us in a new position towards the 
Ottoman Empire. For the first time in history the Porte has taken 
part, by means of a solemn treaty, in that international system which 
has long prevailed among the Powers of Christendom, and we have 
pledged ourselves by an express and formal guarantee to maintain 
the independence and integrity of the Sultan’s recognised dominions. 
We are no longer exposed, as heretofore, to the mere hazard of 
having, in virtue of a traditional policy, but also at our own con- 
venience and discretion, to step forward in support of Turkish in- 
terests when threatened with some impending danger. We are 
henceforward bound by a distinct, imperative obligation, as in the case 
of Portugal, to redeem the pledge we have given in concert with our 
allies. Should any aggression be made on the territories or national 
independence of Turkey, we could not in honour reject the appeal 
which would doubtless be made to our good faith, even if it were to 
involve us in hostilities with an aggressive power or an aggressive 
coalition. It may be said that such a contingency is remote or 
improbable. The answer is obvious. What has happened already 
more than once may at any time happen again. What in earlier 
times required a long period and an unusual concurrence of circum- 
stances to bring it about, may in these days of frequent innovation, 
of rapid movement, and of almost morbid impatience, be at our very 
doors before we are more than vaguely warned of its approach. Is 
this a fanciful representation? Let us test it by the experience of 
facts. Who, in the first week of February 1848, foresaw that the 
political movement in France announced more than the overthrow 
of a ministry and some extension of the popular franchise, that 
before the close of the month not only a sovereign but a dynasty 
would be expelled from the throne and realm of France, and that a 
republic would as suddenly be established on the ruins of the 
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exploded monarchy ? Who could have imagined that, in little more 
than eight weeks from the period of those events, Berlin would be 
in the hands of its populace, Vienna at the mercy of its students 
and volunteers, Metternich an exile, and the Pope a fugitive? Who 
among those who went to bed in authority on the night which pre- 
ceded the famous cowp @ état at Paris, suspected that by daylight next 
morning he would be a prisoner or a convict, holding his life at the 
will of a successful conspirator who but two days before had sworn 
fidelity to the commonwealth over which he presided? Let us not 
forget that a few words addressed by the French Emperor to the 
Austrian ambassador at his court, on New Year’s day in 1859, gave 
to Europe the first intimation of a war which in less than six months 
made the dream of Italian resurrection a reality, and that the 
colossal struggle now frantically raging in America from one end of 
the Union to the other was unperceived by European forethought 
less than a year ago, and was then, even to American vigilance, no 
bigger than the prophet’s embryo cloud on a remote horizon. Did 
not the massacres in Syria come upon us by surprise? Did we not 
feel the necessity of hastening to assist in their suppression? Were 
we not placed in the alternative of either sending out an expedition 
ourselves, or relying on the arms and good faith of a rival power? 
Have we any substantial security against the recurrence of similar 
horrors, of a similar necessity, and of a similar hazard ? 

But those who respect the faith of treaties, and acknowledge the 
claims of international law, may give full credit to others for acting 
upon the same principles. Such, consequently, may find in the 
terms agreed upon at Paris a sufficient barrier against any danger 
to which the Ottoman Empire might otherwise be liable from in- 
herent weakness or habitual misgovernment. For my own part, I 
should be glad to share this confidence, and to find it borne out by 
the consistent practice of nations. I fear, however, that experience, 
which cannot be discarded from political calculations with safety, 
points but too often in a contrary direction. A temporary pressure 
or change of political relations will never be wanting to excuse a 
loose attention to formal engagements. Duty has the pliancy of a 
sentiment ; interest operates with the force of a mechanical power. 
When the wind is too strong for plain sailing, we take in our canvas, 
and drive before the gale sometimes even under bare poles. The 
Congress of Vienna has something to teach us in this respect. Never 
were the interests of Europe more generally and deeply concerned 
than at that period. Never did plenipotentiaries meet. under cir- 
cumstances of greater solemnity. Never was there a louder call for 
honest dealing, and durable settlements. Lo! half a century has 
not elapsed since the completion of its labours, and where are now 
the results of them? Can anyone deny that they have become little 
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more than a record and a name? Have they held good in Italy? 
Have they prevented the territorial aggrandisement of France ? 
Have they protected the rights of Switzerland? Have they not 
been openly violated or tacitly disregarded in favour of the very 
parties whom they were expressly intended to restrain? When the 
Emperor Nicholas suggested the dismemberment of Turkey, was he 
not bound to that treaty which in 1841 declared the maintenance of 
the Turkish Empire in its integrity to be a point of solemn agree- 
ment amongst the parties who signed it? During the negotiation 
of the last treaty of Paris in 1856 and since its conclusion, have not 
appearances in some measure warranted the prevailing impression 
that France and Russia were prepared to act in concert, though 
cautiously, for bringing on a solution of the Eastern Question? On 
a distant and very different theatre, have more than seventy years 
of brotherhood in the same constitutional system prevented the two 
great divisions of Washington’s Union from tearing their mutual 
ties asunder, and treating each other, respectively, as tyrants and 
rebels, the former enforcing and the latter dissolving those mutual 
obligations with equal injustice and questionable faith? In fine, 
there is too much reason to apprehend that the treaty guaranty may 
prove a snare to the Turks as well as to ourselves, without furnishing 
any reliable security against the dangers to which their dilapidated 
empire is exposed from other quarters. They, while relying on the 
guaranty, are tempted to neglect their internal resources, and we, in 
the sincerity of our purpose, are disinclined to counteract their negli- 
gence by adequate exertions. 

A very important interest, already alluded to, comes in aid of the 
motives suggested by our obligations under the treaty. We are 
dependent on the Porte for our most direct and speediest com- 
munication with India. In proportion as Her Majesty’s territories 
in that country become more identified with the Government at 
home, it is desirable that the established means of intercourse between 
both should be, as much as possible, rapid and sure. Whether the 
telegraphic wires, and eventually the conveyance by steam, be carried 
over the Isthmus of Suez or along the valley of the Euphrates, both 
lines must necessarily stand in need of Turkish protection, and it is 
evident that whatever tends to weaken or endanger that protection 
must be injurious to our interests in no common degree. 

Let us imagine Egypt in the possession of a power whose popula- 
tion, active, warlike, intelligent, and ambitious, is ever prone to enter- 
tain a jealous, and not unfrequently a hostile, feeling towards England. 
The Mediterranean shores of Egypt are so well fortified—thanks to 
the skill of French engineers—that whether the Viceroy were to raise 
the standard of independence, or to be overpowered by foreign strata- 
gem, we should have little chance, and the Porte still less, of forcing his 
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hands, except, perhaps, from the side of Syria, and not even there if 
the famous canal, with its intended system of defences and its 
magnificent breadth of water, were completed. In the time of the 
late mutiny we should have acted with far more immediate effect if 
a continuous line of electric wires had been at our disposal, and how 
much greater would have been our difficulties had the passage by 
Suez been closed to our despatches and our officers—had Sir Colin 
Campbell, for instance, been compelled to reach the scene of his 
future triumphs by a voyage round the Cape! The case here 
supposed may be improbable, the very supposition of it may be 
unjust ; but where such momentous interests are at stake, it is our 
business to look out, and our duty to guard against the worst that 
may happen. 

These eventualities, remember, are to be taken in connection 
with the magnitude of their consequences, should they at any time 
occur. We must take them also in connection with the requirements 
of our trade in those inland seas which bathe the extensive coasts of 
European and Asiatic Turkey, with the vast political interests which 
may be said to constitute us the natural supporters of the Ottoman 
Empire, and with the treaty obligations which, if they be let to come 
practically into force, can hardly fail to involve us in many perilous 
embarrassments and costly sacrifices. Our minds are thus involun- 
tarily brought to an inquiry, bristling indeed with obstacles, but also 
overflowing with interest and instruction. What is the real condi- 
tion of that empire in whose destiny we cannot but feel that our 
country is deeply concerned? How far is the prevailing opinion of its 
decay and approaching downfall borne out by facts? What are the 
nature and extent of its remaining resources? By what means can 
they be so drawn out as to avert or postpone indefinitely its utter 
ruin and dismemberment ? These questions, in truth, are not of easy 
solution; but they lie in our path, and must be examined, if not 
removed, before we can hope to arrive at any distinct and satisfactory 
conclusion. 

We owe to Macchiavelli, who is generally considered to be a 
strong-minded and unprincipled writer, the remark, which no doubt 
possesses much truth, that a conqueror has no middle course between 
the two extremes of mixing his own people with the vanquished race 
or exterminating the latter. The Turkish camp, with a Sultan on 
horseback for its leader, acted neither on the one nor on the other 
of these two principles. Jew, Christian, Hindoo, idolater, all, on 
submission and payment of tribute to the conquering Mussulman, 
were left in the enjoyment of their property, in the exercise of their 
respective forms of worship, and, to a certain degree, under the local 
authority of magistrates belonging to their own race and creed. 
Macchiavelli’s maxim is vividly illustrated by the consequences 
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of this undecided policy, and the Sultan’s government is now reaping 
in progressive weakness what it originally sowed in the plenitude of 
self-relying power. Its Christian subjects, those of the Greek Church 
in particular, live and, in despite of much past oppression and con- 
tinued humiliation, thrive, apart from their Mussulman fellow-sub- 
jects, as objects of mistrust, rather than as sources of strength, to the 
Empire at large. The modern changes in their favour, though 
mitigating in practice the disadvantages, have not essentially altered 
the character of their political position. Their numbers, wealth, and 
knowledge are generally on the increase, while the professors of 
Islamism decline for the most part in those respects under the 
influence of circumstances peculiar to their social condition. 

The Sultan exercises a supreme sovereign authority over all 
classes of the population in his empire. He is at the same time a 
Caliph, hereditary successor of the Prophet, and, in our language, Com- 
mander of the Faithful. The laws by which he governs, and distri- 
butes justice through his ministers, are fundamentally those of the 
Koran and its supplementary traditions, constituting in the estima- 
tion of Mussulmans, as we all know, the revealed will of God, 
immutable and all-sufficient. This rule of administration derives an 
obstructive character from its want of capacity for conforming to the 
variable wants of society and the expanding views of mankind. It 
operates moreover as an ever-growing source of discontent among 
those portions of the population who have no convictions to reconcile 
them to an arbiter of life, property, and honour, by no means inva- 
riably consistent with sound reason or common experience, and 
gradually more and more discredited by the evasions and corruptions 
which stain while they facilitate its administration. 

The original mission of Islamism to force all nations into its 
pale, either as conformists or as tributary subjects, had naturally the 
effect of placing its professors in a state of hostility, at least virtu- 
ally, with all independent neighbours. It sanctified aggression, not 
otherwise justified, on the rights of all, and made resistance, even of 
the preventive kind, a duty and a necessity on their part. The 
process, impulsive as it was, and long most wonderfully successful, 
carried in its bosom a principle of exhaustion, which eventually 
made further progress impossible, and reduced the spirit of conquest 
to a stagnation more fatal to its energy than productive of a sounder 
vitality. The same development of power which enabled the border 
states to say to the Turkish Empire, ‘ Hither, and no further,’ ren- 
dered more apparent and less tolerable the vices of its internal 
system of government. The Christians within and the Christians 
without found in their mutual sympathies a fresh aliment of hope 
for the former and of ambition for the latter. 

It may readily occur to anyone who compares the East with the 
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West in point of public administration, that, as a general, though 
varying, distinction between them, in Eastern communities the 
people are held to exist for the government, and in Western the 
government for the people. In this respect the Porte does not belie 
its oriental origin. Simplicity of form, constitutional indolence, when 
there is no immediate stimulus, serve, however, to qualify the 
action of, its authority, and, since the introduction of certain reforms, 
the Sultan’s government is less insensible than of yore to the claims 
and welfare of the people. But enough remains of the old leaven 
to excuse our anxiety as to what principles and measures are likely 
to give a permanent character to the reign of Abdul-Aziz Khan, 
Appearances thus far announce a desire of improvement on his part, 
but whether in a Turkish sense, or, according to the notions of 
Europe, reactionary or progressive, is by no means so clear. A few 
months, or even a few weeks, may determine a question which ulti- 
mately involves the fate of the Turkish Empire. 

Education as used among the Turks, the practice of domestic 
slavery, and, above all, the influence of the harem, are so many 
further obstacles to the social and political regeneration of the 
Turkish Empire. Each of these difficulties must be taken into 
account, as affecting, more or less, the whole population of Turkey, 
as well the families who live by their skill, their trade, or their 
labour, as those who either belong to the several professions, or 
enjoy the advantages of wealth and station alike in town and in 
country. 

Children of both sexes are brought up together in the harem to 
an age which immediately precedes puberty. The boys are then 
submitted to a separate treatment. Most parents in easy, and all 
in opulent, circumstances have a tutor at home for their sons. 
Others resort to such instruction as can be obtained at the esta- 
blished schools, where, with scarcely an exception, the teaching is 
confined to religious doctrine and the simplest elements of knowledge, 
with no language but Turkish or Arabic. What passes in the harem 
is little known without, but the girls, at best, are sure not to learn 
more than the boys, unless it be needlework and household duties. 
To ride, to throw the djerid, and to shoot at a target, are manly 
exercises reserved, or nearly so, for youths of condition and their 
principal attendants. 

Of slavery little need be said. The moral effect, especially on 
young people, of having for servants or companions unhappy creatures 
possessing no will of their own, and regarded in law as hardly better 
than cattle, may be easily conceived, though the records of antiquity 
prove that, notwithstanding its evil tendency, it may coexist in the 
same minds with much intellectual vigour and a high sense of public 
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The harem operates far more perniciously on the interests of 
society. It confines to the narrow circle of each family those holy 
influences of the wife, the mother, and the daughter, which in 
Christian countries purify and irradiate the whole sphere of social 
life, in so far as human infirmities will allow. It taints, moreover, 
and degrades those influences within its own contracted limits; it 
entertains an atmosphere in which the low ungenerous passions grow 
into luxuriance, and it tends even to counteract by their indulgence 
the purposes of a beneficent Creator. 

Mohammedan Turkey is thus infected with a poison which circu- 
lates with its blood and goes far to explain those signs of a declining 
population which, except in the capital and at some few favoured 
points, attract the attention and excite the wonder of travellers in 
that country. More than a century has passed away since tokens of 
depopulation were noticed there. I recollect to have read as much 
in some work of Montesquieu, though I can neither quote the passage 
nor remember its place. My own observation embraces half that 
period. Fifty years ago, as now, houses tumbling into ruin, or 
spaces cumbered with fragments of building, were visible in town 
and village. Graveyards with Turkish tombstones were seen by the 
roadside, or in open fields apart and far away from inhabited places. 
Both in Europe and in Asia large tracts of desolation, marked 
here and there by traces of the plough nearly obliterated, gave evi- 
dence of a declining empire. Whatever increase of buildings and 
inhabitants may be observed at Constantinople or at Smyrna, we 
cannot venture to take it as any proof to the contrary, since it is well 
known that whenever the means of living, or of living securely, in the 
provinces fall off without a prospect of revival, the rural or provincial 
population flows in upon the capital, and produces there a fallacious 
appearance of prosperity. Think of a freehold estate, comprising 
some forty thousand acres in surface, with a large proportion of it 
arable, and much timber, conveniently situated near a port and 
market town, within eighty miles of Constantinople by water, selling 
not long since for fifteen hundred pounds, after being possessed 
during several years by English proprietors, and improved through 
the management of an English bailiff. 

The decrease of population affects the revenue and the army as 
well as the agriculture of the Empire. The taxes on land and 
produce are generally assessed for periods of not less than four or five 
years. The proprietors in every separate district of assessment are 
made responsible for the whole amount, and consequently, as they 
diminish in number, a greater burden is thrown upon each, together 
with less capability of meeting the demand and farming with profit. 
In regard to the army, which is recruited by conscription from 
among the Mohammedans, a failure in the required number has been 
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felt for several years. This deficiency makes it difficult for the 
government to spare those youths who, in many cases, are wanted 
for agriculture or the support of a family. Owing to the same cause, 
two-thirds of the Ottoman army exist only on paper, and there 
follows not merely a greater disposition to disorder in the provinces, 
but also a more exhausting pressure on the service, and less prepara- 
tion for defence against external enemies. Many parts of Turkey 
are highlands inhabited by wild tribes warlike in character, inde- 
pendent in their habits, and brought very imperfectly, if at all, under 
subjection to the Porte. Such, for instance, are the Koords, the 
Albanians, the Bosnians, the mountaineers of Taurus, Lebanon, and 
Montenegro. Such were those who, under the command of Scander- 
beg, so long resisted whole armies sent or led against them by re- 
nowned vizirs, or the Sultan himself in person. Such were the 
progenitors of Druse and Maronite, opposed in quenchless hatred to 
each other, but capable of forming an impenetrable barrier against 
the Turks. The Sultan’s troops, who may be said to act as a police 
with respect to them, would have no lack of employment, were the 
military conscription carried out to its intended extent. 

The various defects and sources of incalculable evil, thus rather 
enumerated than drawn out into their full proportions, are the more 
ruinous in a country where a low standard of knowledge, a rude 
system of finance, a loose method of collecting the revenue, and the 
want of internal communications, go far of themselves to neutralise 
the advantages of a splendid climate, a productive soil, and an un- 
rivalled position as well for power as for trade. 

The practice of forcing a debased coinage into circulation has 
been long a source of disorder and discredit, with consequent weak- 
ness, in Turkey. ‘That of issuing bonds or assignats on the faith of 
an arbitrary government has of late increased the mischief. The 
exposure of the Mirés loan has made it impossible for the Porte to 
seek any immediate relief in the money-markets of Europe. Her 
ministers have therefore resorted to a fresh and very extensive issue 
of paper money, under the name of kaimés, not, as heretofore, con- 
fined to the capital, but constituting a legal tender in all parts of the 
Empire. Necessity may excuse the measure, but its effect, especially 
if the kaimés are used for paying up the arrears of the army, is not 
the less to be apprehended. 

Another evil in the department of finance is the habit of farming 
the principal branches of the revenue. It has nothing to recommend 
it but the ministerial convenience of having more positive and earlier 
data for the estimates of the year. Farming embraces sub-farming, 
and this part of the system weighs with peculiar severity on the tax- 
payer, without augmenting the receipts of the treasury. Every 
artifice is employed by the lowest grade of farmers in order to realise 
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a profit on their purchase-money, and the exactions they resort to for 
that purpose must be supported by authority as a necessary condition 
of the system. 

No country has more need of railways than Turkey. Nowhere 
can they be introduced with less sacrifice. When they were first 
adopted in England, the countless millions spent on turnpike roads, 
if not entirely confiscated, were at least superseded by the new inven- 
tion. In the Sultan’s dominions, with scarcely an exception, there 
are no roads. The inland communications are mere tracks, wide 
enough in some parts, and in fine weather levelled enough by use, for 
carts and small wagons, but generally more fit for horses and 
camels. Wherever, by exception, a causeway has been laid down, for 
the passage, perhaps, of troops and artillery, it belongs to earlier 
times, and now rather interrupts than assists communication by its 
broken pavement and clumsy construction. There are districts in 
Asia Minor—that of Siwas, for instance—where grain is so abundant 
as to sell for an old song, while on the Black Sea coast, not a hundred 
miles off, the rival produce of Russia commands a high price. For 
this impolitic advantage the Russians are indebted to the want of a 
carriageable road between Siwas and the port of shipment. No 
objection to railways can be charged to the Koran. Contracts for 
several have been made by the Porte with companies or enterprising 
individuals. With the exception, however, of thirty miles at 
Kustendjee, and about the same at Smyrna, none have yet been 
carried into effect. 

Local wants, if not supplied from the seat of government, have 
little chance of being supplied at all. No great hereditary properties, 
no constituted aristocracy, no powerful municipalities exercise that 
influence which elsewhere gives weight to provincial applications. 
Some years ago it was decided that a road should be made between 
Broussa, the capital of what was ancient Bithynia, and the Sea of 
Marmora. The whole distance was not greater than twenty or, it 
might be, twenty-five miles. The necessary orders were given, the 
necessary funds were appropriated. The Pasha of Broussa was 
empowered to carry-the plans into effect, and the neighbouring 


population was required to devote its labour to the work for little or 
nothing. To this hour a good half of the road remains to be made. 


The works, for no apparent reason, came to a standstill, even before 
the great earthquake had furnished an excuse for their suspension. 

If such and so many are the causes of decline within the Turkish 
Empire, they are not disproportioned to those dangers which threaten 
its existence from without. These are by no means confined to the”, 
ambition of powerful princes or to the working of adverse opinions ifn , 
Christendom. They spring in great part from causes more stri¢tl? 
natural, from the physical position occupied by Turkey, and//the 
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circumstances which attended its political growth. Consider the 
length of frontier which separates the Sultan’s dominions from those 
of Austria, Russia, and Persia—to say nothing of Greece, Egypt, and 
Barbary. The waters of the Euxine alone break the continuity of a 
line extending from the Adriatic to the Persian Gulf. A policy of 
conquest, not so much resigned by choice as dropped through neces 
sity, operates even now so far as to keep up a jealous attention at the 
Porte to frontier interests. The Colossus stands on fragile feet, and 
therefore makes them the principal object of its care. Head and 
heart may shift for themselves, provided the extremities be respected, 
The Porte is thus brought into sensitive contact with its neighbours 
at a thousand points. Subjects of discussion, motives for quarrel, are 
seldom wanting ; intrigues and sympathy work together for the sick 
man’s ruin; the very distances from one point to another of a vast 
outline, and of all those points from the capital, serve to weaken the 
supreme authority and to harass ts principal instrument, the army. 

Russia cannot be at ease while the key of so large a portion of her 
empire remains in the Sultan’s possession. If it be the will of Europe 
that the Bosphorus and Dardanelles should undergo no change of hands, 
we can hardly wonder that Russian policy should seek to command 
the means of keeping the Porte in awe. That policy finds a natural 
auxiliary in the religious sympathy of the Greeks; it finds another 
in the political or religious discontents of Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, 
and Bulgaria ; yet another in the questionable independence main- 
tained by the highlanders of Montenegro and even of Bosnia. It 
made Sebastopol, its port and arsenal, what they were before the 
Crimean war, and it may be numbered among the motives which 
prevail with Russia to keep up a military establishment at once so 
onerous and so imposing. It works, moreover, by intrigue, by aflilia- 
tion with the Armenians, by issuing protections in the form of pass- 
ports to Christian subjects of the Porte, by tampering with frontier 
tribes, and moving the springs of corruption wherever they can be 
played with advantage. 

From other motives and in other ways the French, though not 
immediately bordering on Turkey, but too often act so as to warrant 
a certain degree of mistrust and apprehension on its part. Their 
conduct on various occasions in Egypt, Syria, Greece, Tunis, Algiers, 
and Montenegio, to say nothing of Moldavia and Wallachia, could 
hardly inspire the Sultan’s government with perfect confidence in 
their views. They seem, in general, to entertain a low opinion of the 
Porte’s capacity for improvement, and are therefore naturally inclined 
to shape their policy according to that impression, preparing rather 
to secure their own interests in case of a break-up than by a system 
of measures firmly and strenuously carried out to prevent so perilous 
a catastrophe. It is clear that their conduct tends, by the discourage- 
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ment it diffuses, to accelerate the decay of the Ottoman Empire, and 
hence, however reluctantly, we cannot but give it a place in the list 
of dangers to which that Empire is exposed. 

Of other Powers, and the relations in which they respectively 
stand towards the Porte, little need be said in this place. The policy 
of England in the Levant is well known, and offers no room for 
question, except as to manner and degree. Neither Austria nor 
Prussia is likely, under present circumstances, to take part in any 
measures unfriendly to the Porte. Together with Greece and Italy 
they might eventually pretend—and Austria the foremost—to have a 
share in the spoil, but they can hardly be suspected of wishing to 
hasten the overthrow of an empire whose dismemberment would offer 
much greater advantages to others than to themselves. 

Be it as it may, we must in fairness admit that on mere grounds of 
appearance we have no right to impute ambitious schemes or evil 
intentions to those who despair of the sick man’s recovery. Unfor- 
tunately there is illness enough to create a world of doubts in the 
most sanguine mind. ‘The suspicion, to be fairly sustained, must find 
its justification in other circumstances, and the task of making out a 
case with respect to them is too invidious to be undertaken without 
an immediate necessity. 

There is something more agreeable, something more promising in 
view, if we attempt to ascertain how far a disease, apparently deep- 
seated and attended with many forbidding symptoms, is nevertheless 
open to remedies and capable of yielding to a well-conducted method 
of treatment. The inquiry has its interests—it has also its diffi- 
The proofs of disorder lie on the surface, and can hardly be 


culties. 
The means of recovery, when recognised, have much to 


mistaken. 
contend with in their application, and their results in the commence- 
ment must be conjectural. That men are liable to perish from want 
of food is unquestionable ; but who can prove at seed-time what the 
harvest will be? One thing is certain—we must sow betimes in 
order to reap in season. The alternative is fatal. 





May 26, 1877. 


The many years which have passed away since I wrote the pre- 
ceding pages have not been unproductive of incidents tending to 
modify opinions respecting the much-battered, but well-nigh 
inexhaustible, question of the East. Not that my own opinions as 
to its essential points have undergone any important alteration. 
They are still in favour of keeping the Turkish authority at Constanti- 
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nople; of reforming their political and administrative system ; of 
maintaining, or, as we must now express it, of restoring peace, 
Sundry changes of circumstance took place in the interval between 
the treaty of Paris in 1856 and the rising of Herzegovina in 1875, 
and to them may justly be ascribed any difference which marks the 
present state of opinion as to Turkish affairs compared with that 
which prevaile at the close of the Crimean war. I refer in par- 
ticular to the policy, or rather the conduct, of Sultan Abdul-Aziz, to 
the loans contracted by the Porte in Christendom during’ his ill- 
omened reign, to the act of bankruptey which marked the extinction 
of his credit, and in general to the neglect of those engagements 
which in reality formed the basis of a new and more cordial state of 
relations between Turkey and the chief countries of Europe at a 
period unusually favourable to their fulfilment. The Crimean war, 
commenced by Russia, had for its object to prevent that Power from 
realising a paramount influence in Turkey under a conventional right 
to protect all Ottoman subjects of her religion. The treaty of Paris, 
which put the seal of Europe on the victorious career of the Allies, 
was intended to act as a barrier against the renewal of any similar 
pretensions. How far it has secured that result may be inferred 
from the Black Sea Convention of 1871, and the recent declaration 
of independence by the two Danubian Principalities. How far it 
was fitted to answer its final purpose may be collected from other 
circumstances, which must be kept in sight both here and elsewhere. 

By the seventh article of the treaty an engagement was taken by 
all the Powers in common to respect, and moreover to guarantee, 
the independence and territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 
By the ninth article the Sultan’s plenipotentiary annexed to the 
treaty a copy of His Majesty’s Hat-homayoon, and the Powers 
engaged not to interfere with the internal affairs of the Porte in 
consequence of that communication. The Powers, no doubt, were 
bound by that engagement, but the engagement related to the 
communication alone, and to nothing else. The Sultan, on his part, 
was not the less bound to carry out his proclamation of reforms, and 
indeed he took it upon himself, on his imperial honour, to give it a 
full practical effect. Virtually this was the condition on which the 
Porte was received, to use a French expression, into the family of 
European States. Now what, let me ask, was the proclamation, and 
what was the manner in which it was carried out? The proclama- 
tion, though invested with the forms of imperial grandeur, was, in 
truth, a collection of reforms drawn up by a mixed assemblage of 
Turkish ministers and foreign ambassadors. The operation took 
place at the residence of the British embassy in Turkey just before 
the departure of the Ottoman plenipotentiary for Paris. It was, in 
truth, on that solemn instrument that His Excellency founded his 
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claim to the full confidence of his Christian colleagues in the ensuing 
negotiation. ‘To the conclusion of peace succeeded a period of more 
than nineteen years, during which the Porte was free from any danger 
of external origin, undisturbed indeed by any trouble of a serious 
character from within, supported by a threefold increase of its 
revenue, and gathering in addition by loans from the capitalists of 
Christendom very many millions of sterling money. If we ask to 
what account these splendid advantages were carried, the answer 
must be that the just expectations of Europe with respect to the 
correction of Turkish misrule were, with some few exceptions, pain- 
fully disappointed, and that the large sums of money derived from 
revenue and loans were cither extravagantly wasted, or applied to 
that extension of naval and military force in reliance on which 
the Turkish statesmen and their sovereign have stood out against 
the united demands of all those other Powers who signed the treaty 

















of Paris. 

I would not be extreme in visiting on Turkey the entire responsi- 
bility for these lapses in point of good faith and political discretion, 
especially when I look in vain for signs of any serious endeavour on 
the part of Europe to check the course of Turkish impolicy and 
neglect of the Porte’s obligations during its fatal progress under the 
sway of Sultan Abdul-Aziz. But if I had heard that our Government 
had withdrawn from their share in the engagements of Paris on the 
eround of the Porte’s neglect of those reforms which the Sultan had 
accepted and proclaimed, my surprise, if any, would have been very 
moderate. That it was a duty on our part to insist on the full 
execution of the Imperial firman is, I think, unquestionable, though 
whether to the extreme of coercion must greatly depend on other 
and eventual circumstances. It is at all events difficult to conceive 
how any Christian Power could, without palpable discredit, throw its 
sword into the scale of Turkish inviolability so long as the Porte 
maintains a system of misrule the more to be deprecated in propor- 
tion to the increased sensibility of its victims on one side, and of 
their sympathisers on the other. Finally, it would seem idle to dwell 
on such considerations as might attach to the treaty of Paris, since 
recent events show but too clearly that its practical force, if it has 
not ceased entirely, has at least for a time shrunk into a state of 





















abeyance. 
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The popular movement which took place about two years ago In Cs 

the Herzegovina was only an active form of a chronic disease. TJ 
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ever-growing proportions it has since taken are now culminatin 





open war on a large scale between the two Powers who perfori 
part of hotbed to the Eastern Question. Hostilities are n 
sufficiently advanced to admit of a deeper look into the mill- 
than that of a general conjectnre sngeested by a comparison 
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means employed and the resources possessed by each of the two belli- 
gerents. The current notion that Russia is superior in the latter 
respect, and not improbably in the former also. may be not far from 
the truth. But something must be left for time to reveal, and 
perhaps there is more to be gained by reflecting on the past than by 
peering too soon into the gloom of futurity. 


Stratford DE REDCLIFFE. 





